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OF THE 


COW I. E . 


PHE Life of Cowley, notwithſtanding 


the penury of Engliſh biography, has 
been written by Dr. Sprat, an author whoſe 


pregnancy of imagination and elegance of 
language have deſervedly ſet him high in the 


Tanks of literature; but his zeal of friend= 


ſhip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 


a funeral oration rather than a hiſtory: he 


has given the character, not the life of Cow= 
ley; for he writes with ſo little detail, that 
ſcarcely any thing is diſtinaly known, but 


all is ſhewn confuſed and enlarged — 


ng _ of . 


ABRAHAM COWLEY was bier in 
the year one thouſand ſix hundred and eigh- 
5 7 His father was a grocer, whoſe con- 
Vol. I. 5 3 dition 
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dition Dr. Sprat conceals under the general 
appellation of a citizen; and, what would 
probably not have been leſs carefully ſup- 
preſſed, the omiſſion of his name in the re- 
giſter of St. Dunſtan's pariſh gives reaſon 


to ſuſpect that his father was a ſectary. 


Whoever he was, he died before the birth of 
his ſon, and conſequently left him to the 


care of his mother; whom Wood repreſents 


as ſtruggling earneſtly to procure him a lite- 


Tary education, and who, as the lived to the 


age of eighty, had her ſolicitude rewarded 


by ſeeing her ſon eminent, and, I hope, by 
ſeeing him fortunate, and paftaking his pro- 


ſperity. - We know at leaſt, from Sprat's 
account, that he always acknowledged her 
care, and juſtly ah the. dues of filial gre 


 itude, 


T In thi window of his wh apartment | 
lay Spenſer's Fairy Queen; in which he very 


early took delight to read, till, by feeling 


the charms of verſe, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the acciqents 


which, ſometimes remembered, and perhaps 
ſometimes forgotten, produce that particular 


—_—— of mind, and propenſity for ſome 
certain 


4 
- 


COW L TY 3 
certain ſcience or employment, which is 
commonly called Genius. The true Genius 
is a mind of large general powers, accidentally 
determined to ſome particular direction. Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, the great Painter of the 
preſent age, had the firſt fondneſs for his art 
ens 1 the ow of mann 8 wie 


alt his mother's ſolicitation he was ad- 
mitted into Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he 
was foon diſtinguiſhed. He was wont, ſays 
Sprat, to relate, That he had this defect 
„in his memory at that time, that his 
teachers never could bring it to retain the 
ene r of ene AL 
1 his is an inſtance of the t aaa of 
man to propagate a wonder, It is ſurely 
very difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, 
when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying 
a commodious incident, though the book to 
which he prefixed his narrative contained its 
-confutation. A memory admitting ſome 
things, and rejecting others, an intellectual 
digeſtion that concocted the pulp of learning, 
but refuſed the huſks, had the appearance of 
an inſtinQive elegance, of a particular pro- 
"A B 2 viſion . 
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viſion made by Nature for literary politeneſs. 
But in the author's own honeſt relation, the 
marvel vaniſhes: he was, he ſays, ſuch “ an 
t enemy, to all conſtraint, that his maſter 
„ never could prevail on him to learn the 
rules without book. He does not tell that 
he could not learn the rules, but that, be- 
ing able to perform his exerciſes without them, 
and being an © enemy to conſtraint,” he 
d himſelf the labour. * 


Among the Engliſh poets, Cowley, Mil- 
ton, and Pope, might be ſaid. to liſp in 
numbers; and have given ſuch. early 
' proofs, not only of powers of language, but 
of comprehenſion of things, as to more tardy 
minds ſeems ſcarcely credible. But of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is no 
doubt, ſince a volume of his poems was not 
only written but printed in his thirteenth 
year * containing, with other poetical com- 
adden, % The tragical Hiſtory of Pyramus 


© ® This Volume was not publiſhed before 1633, when - 
Cowley was fifteen years old. Dr. Johnſon; as well 
as former Biographers, ſeems to have been miſled by 


the portrait of Cowley being by miſtake marked with 
the * of thirteen years. R. 


| 


* and 
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and Thiſbe,“ written when he was ten 
years old; and Conſtantia me Philerus,” | 
written two years rages? 


While he was yet at ſchool he produced a 
comedy called Love's Riddle,“ thought it 
was not publiſhed till he had beem ſome time 
at Cambridge. This comedy is of the pa- 
ſtoral Find, which requires no acquaintance 
with the living world, and therefore the time 
at which it was compoſed adds little to the 
Miet of Cowley's mne. 


In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge *, 
where he continued his ſtudies with great in- 
tenſeneſs; for he is ſaid to have written, 
while he was yet a young ſtudent, the greater 
part of his Davideis;” à work of Which 
the materials could not have been collected 
without the ſtudy of many years, but by a | 
oe of the N12 1 ay e | 
in 4.1 ** 
Teo years er " onteinens at Cam- 
bridge he publiſhed Love's Riddle,” with 


'* He was a candidate this year at Weſtminſter ſchool 
for election to Tr, nity College, but r unſucceſs- 
| ful. N. | 

R a poe- 
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à poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby; 
of whoſe acquaintance all his contemporaries 
ſeem to have been ambitious; and © Naufra- 
„ 9jum Joculare,” a comedy written in Latin, 
but without due attention to the ancient mo- 
dels; for it is not looſe verſe, but mere proſe. 
It was printed, with a dedication in verſe to 

Dr. Comber, maſter of the college; but hav- 
ing neither the facility of a popular nor the 
accuracy of a learned work, it {eers 1 to bs 

now univerſally neglected. 105 


At the beginning of the civil war, as the 
Prince paſſed through Cambridge in his way 
to York, he was entertained with a repre- 
ſentation of the “ Guardian,“ a comedy, 
which Cowley ſays was neither written nor 
acted. but rough- drawn by him, and re- 
peated by the ſcholars,? That this comedy 
was printed during his abſence from his 
country, he appears to have conſidered as in- 
jurious to his reputation; though, during the 
ſuppreſſion of the theatres, it was ſometimes | 
privately ated with ſufficient eee | 


= 10230 being dow ater of ant he — 


by the prevalence of the 10 8 ejected 
from 


OW L E V. 7 
from Cambtidge, and ſheltered himſelf at St. 
John's College in Oxford; where, as is ſaid 
by Wood, be publiſhed a ſatire, called The 
Puritan and Papiſt, which was only inſerted 
in the laſt collection of his works *; and fo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the warmth of his 
loyalty, and the elegance of his converſation, 
that he gained the kindneſs and confidence of 
thoſe who attended the King, and amongſt 
others of Lord Falkland, whoſe notice caſt a 
luſtre on all to whom it was extended. 
About the time when Oxford was ſurren- . 
dered to the parliament, he followed the 
Queen to Paris, where he became ſecretary, 
to the Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. 
Albans, and was employed in fuch correſpon- 
dence as the royal cauſe required, and parti- - 
cularly in cyphering- and decyphering the 
letters that paſſed between the King and 
Queen; an employment of the higheſt cou: 
fidence and honour. So wide was bis pro- 


* In the firſt edition of this Life, Dr. Johnſon wrote, 
« which was never. inſerted in any collection of his 
1% works ;” but he altered the expreſſion when the Lives 
were colledted into volumes. I he fatire was added to 
Cowley” $ works by the defire of Johnſon. N. 


B 4 vince 


3 COW L E M. 
vinee of intelligence, that, for ſeveral wears, 
> it filled all his ales two or ene 

n the wee, i I 

#5: 

* the year 1647, 5 . Miſtreſs” - 
publiſhed: for he imagined, as 3 
bis preface to a ſubſequent edition, that 
$6 poets. are ſcarcely thought freemen of their 
„ company without paying ſome duties, or 
vB * obliging themſelves to be true to ek 


This obligation to amorous Artes owes, 1 
believe, its original to the fame of Petrarch, 
who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by his 
tuneful homage to his Laura, refined the 
manners of the lettered world, and filled 


 . Europe with love and poetry. But the baſis 


4 
i 
4 


of all excellence is truth: he that profeſſes = 
love ought'to feel its power. Petrarch was a 

teal lover, and Laura doubtleſs deſerved his 
tenderneſs. Of Cowley, we are told by 
Barnes d, who had means enough of infor · 
mation, that, whatever he may talk of his 
den inflammability, and the variety of cha- 
rafters by! which his heart was divided, rh M 


* Barneſi Anacreonterd, Dr. J. | 


ga WL BY 5 
reality was in love but once, and then never 
ee ene gone | 


| Ibis 0 cannot but 3 * 
* meaſure, the reader's eſteem for the work 
aud the author. To love excellence, 1 is na- 
tural; it is natural likewiſe for the lover to 
ſolicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate diſ- 
play of his own qualifications. The defire 
of pleaſing, has in differeijt men produced 
actions of heroiſm, and effuſions of wit; but 
it ſeems as reaſonable to appear the champion 
as the poet of an * airy nothing,” and to 
quarrel as to write for what Cowley might 
have learned from his maſter: Pindar to call 
oor froamm. pf. un 


11 is als not ifficule, 2 Glitude- of 
a college, or in the buſtle of the world, to 
find uſeful ſtudies and ſerious employment, 
No man needs to be ſo burthened with life as 

to ſquander it in voluntary dreams of ſictiti- 
ous occurrences, The man that fits down. to 
ſuppoſe himſelf charged with treaſon or pecu - 
lation, and beats. his mind to an elaborate purs 
gatiqn of his character from crimes which hs 
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10 C'O'W EB F. 
was never within the poſſibility of commit- 
ting, differs only by the infrequency of his 
folly from him who praiſes beauty which he 
never ſaw; complains of jealouſy which he 
never felt; ſuppoſes himſelf ſometimes ' in- 
vited, and ſometimes forſaken; fatigues his 
fancy, .and ranſacks his memory, for images 
which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or 
the gloomineſs of deſpair; and dreffes his 
* imaginary Chloris or Phyllis ſometimes in 
flowers fading as her beauty, and ſometimes 
in gems laſting as her virtues, - 


At paris, as ſecretary to lord Jermyn, he 


was engaged in tranſacting things of real im- 
portance with real men and real women, and 
at that time did not much employ his thoughts 
upon phantoms of gallantry. Some of his 
letters to Mr. Bennet, afterwards Earl of Ar- 
lington, from April to December in 1650, 
are preſerved in Miſcellanea Aulica,” a 
collection of papers publiſhed by Brown. 
Theſe letters, being written like thoſe of 
other men whoſe minds a:e more on things 
than words, contribute no otherwiſe to his 
reputation than as they ſhew him to have 
been above the affectation of unſeaſonable 
', ele- 
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elegance, and to have known that the buſineſs 
of a ſtateſman can be little forwarded by 
flowers of chetarick. Ula 

| 147th rice 771 ES} 
One 5 however, ſeems not unwor⸗ 
thy of ſome notice. Speaking of the Scotch 
treaty then in agitation: 6 
„„The Scotch treaty,” ſays 1 4 is the 
only thing now in which we are vitally con- 
« cerned ;'T am one of the laſt hopers; and 
« yet cannot now abſtain from believing, that 
an agreement will be made: all people upon 
« the place incline to that of union. The 
Scotch will moderate ſomething of the ri- 
« gour of their demands; the mutual ne- 
« ceflity of an accord is viſible, the King is 


e perſuaded of it. Aud to tell you the trutn 


„(which I take to be an argument above all 
«the reſt), Virgil has told "_ larhe roman to 
66 21 e neger OT 


f 1 7 92 1 91141818 


Thi expreſſion from a ſecretary of the 
preſent time, would be couſidered as merely 
ludicrous, or at moſt as an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of ſcholarſhip; but the manners of that 
ern were ſo N Nee "Cuperflicich, that 

U 16 3471 Jeane 


I cannot but ſuſpect Cowley of having con- 
ſulted on this great. occaſion the. Virgilian 
lots ®, and to have given n credit to the 


anſwered his oracle, 
"OY 


-* Conſulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgiliane, 
is e method of Divination by the opening of Virgil, 
and applying to the circumſtances- of the peruſer the 
firſt paſſage in either of the two pages that he accidently 
fixes his eye on, It is ſaid, that king Charles I. and 
lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, made this 
experiment of their future fortunes, and met with paſ- 
ſages equally ominous to each, That of the * waz 
the following: 
At bello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulſus Iuli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna ſuorum 
Funera, nec, cum ſe ſub leges pacis iniquæ 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur: 
Sed cadat ante diem, gs inhumatus arena, 
| Aneid, book IV. line 61 5 
Let let a race HOPE haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoſe, 
Oppreſs'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 
His men diſcourag' d, and himſelf expell'd: 
Let him for ſaccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects and his ſon's embrace. 
Firſt let him ſee. his friends in battle ſlain, ' - 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And when, at length, the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace; 
4 


oe a r a 


Some years aftetwards, buſineſs,” fays 
 Sprat, 6 1 or Fourls 1 into other hands ;” 5 


Nor let bim 2 enjoy ſupreme 8 
But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, 4 
And lie 1 on the barren ſand. 
A. DRYDEN. 
Lord F 3: | | 
Non hec, O Palla, dederas oni parenti, | 
Cautius ut ſævo velles te credere Marti. | 
Hlaud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis, 
Et prædulce decus primo certamine poſſet. 
Primitiæ juyenis miſeræ, bellique propingui . 
Dura rudimenta, & nulli exaudita Deorum, _ 
Vota preceſque mem 
| Eneid, book XI. line 1 52. 


O Pallas, 5 baſt fail'd thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword; 

- I warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 
Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 
O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, - 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to _ 

Hard elements of unauſpicious war, 

Vain vows to Heaven, and — care. 


Davon. 


Hoffman, in his Lexicon, gives a very ſatisfactory 


account of this practice of ſeeking fates in books: and 


fays, that it was uſed by the Pagans, the Jewiſh Rah- 
bins, and even the carly Chriſtians; the latter king 
the New Teſtament for their oracle. H. 


and 
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and Cowley, being no longer uſeful at Paris. 
was in 1656 ſent back into England, that, 
« under pretence of privacy aud retirement, 
« he might take occaſion of giving notice of 
« the Maas of things in this an. 


Gran after his return to N he was 
ſeized by ſome meſſengers of the uſurping 
powers, who were ſent out in queſt of ano» 
ther man; and being examined, was put 
into confinement, from which he was not 
diſmiſſed without the ſecurity of a thouſand 
pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. | | 


This year he publiſhed his poems, with a 
preface, in which he ſeems to have inſerted 
ſomething, ſuppreſſed in ſubſequent editions, 


Which was interpreted to denote ſome relaxa- 


ation of his loyalty. In this preface he de- 
clares, that ** his deſire had been for ſome 
« days paſt, and did ſtill very vehemently 
« continue, to retire himſelf to ſome of the 
American plantations, and to in this 
& world for ever.” f 03.50 4 
92 8 the el which the appearance of 
ſubmiſſion to the uſurpers brought upon him, 
his Cy has been very diligent to clear 

him, 
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an and indeed it does not ſeem to have leſ- 
ſened his reputation. His wiſh for retire- 
ment we can eaſily believe to be undiſſem- 


bled ; a man harraſſed in one kingdom, and 


perſecuted in another, who, after a courſe of 
buſineſs that employed all his days and half 
his nights in cyphering and decyphering, 
comes to his own country and ſteps into a 
priſon, will be willing enough to retire to 
ſome place of quiet and of ſafety. Yet let 
neither our reverence for a genius, nor our 
pity, for a ſufferer, diſpoſe us to forget that, 
if his activity was virtue, his retreat was cow- 
ardice. 


Hie then took upon himſelf the character 
of Phyſiciau, ſtill. according to Sprat, with 


intention, „to diſſemble the mam deſigu of 


* his coming over;“ and, as Mr. Wood re- 


lates, «complying with the men then in 
* power (which was much taken notice of 
„by the royal party), he obtained an order 
to be created Doctor of Phyſick, which 
« being done to his mind (whereby he 1 
« the ill-will of ſome of his friends), he 

« went, into France again, having made a 
ce copy of verſes on Oliver's death.“ 


This 


——— —— ſ — 
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This! is no favourable” repreſentation,” 


T3541 


even in this not much wrong can be diſco- 
| vered, How far he complied with the men 
in power, is to be enquired before he can 'be 


blamed. It is not faid that he told them any 


| ſecrets, or affiſted them by intelligence, or 


any other act. If he only promiſed to be 
quiet, that they in whoſe hands he was 
might free him from confinement, he did 
what no l of ſociety prohibits, AE, 


The n man whoſe 9 in a juſt cauſe 
has put him in the power of his enemy may, 
without any violation of his integrity, re- 
gain his liberty, or preſerve his life, by a 


promiſe of neutrality : for the ſtipulation | 
gives the enemy nothing which he had not 


before; the neutrality of a captive may be 
always ſecured by his impriſonment or death- 
He that is at the diſpoſal of another, may 
not promiſe to aid him in any; injurious” at, 
becauſe no power can compel active obedience, 
He may engage. to-do. in OF not 985 * | 
ill. 


, : 4 
1 : 4 $ - 
» 


There is lai to thiok that Cawley 1 pro- 
In little. It does not appear that his 
8 
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compliance gained him confidence enough to 
be truſted without ſecurity, for the bond of 
his bail was never cancelled ; nor that it 
made him think himſclf ſecure, for at that 
diflolution of government, which followed 
the death of Oliver, he returned into France, 
where he reſumed his former ſtation, and 
ſaid till the Reſtoration. 


« He continued, ſays his biographer, 
& under theſe bonds till the general deliver- 
% ance;” it is therefore to be ſuppoſed, that 
he did not go to France, and act again for 
the King without the conſent of his bondſ- 
man; that he did not ſhew his loyalty at the 
hazard of his frieng, but lia his friend's per- 
miſſion, 


Of the verſes on Oliver's death, in which 
. Wood's narrative ſeems to imply ſomething 
encomiĩaſtick, there has been no appearance. 
There is a diſcourſe concerning bis govern- 
ment, indeed, with verſes intermixed, but 
ſuch as certainly gained its author no friends 
among the abettors of uſurpaticn. 


A doctor of phyſick however he was made 
at Oxford, in December, 1657; aud in the 
Vo. I. . come 
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commencement of the Royal Society, of 
which an account has been given by Dr. Birch, 
he appears buſy among the experimental phi- 
loſophers with the title of Dr. Cowley. 


There is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that he 
ever attempted practice; but his preparatory 
ſtudies have contributed ſomething to the ho- 
nour of his country. Conſidering Botany as 
neceſſary to a phyſician, he retired into Kent 
to gather plants; and as the predominance of 
a favourite ſtudy affects all ſubordinate ope- 
rations of the intelle&, Botany in the mind 
of Cowley turned into Poetry. He compoſed 
in Latin ſeveral books on Plants, of which 
the firſt and ſecond diſplay the qualities of 
Herbs, in elegiac verſe; the third and fourth, 
the beauties of Flowers in various meaſures; 
aud in the fifth and ſixth, the uſes of trees in 


heroick numbers. 


At the ſame time were produced, from the 
ſame univerſity, the two great Poets, Cowley 
and Milton, of diſſimilar genius, of oppoſite 
principles; but concurring in the cultivation 


of Latin * in Which the Engliſh, till 
| | | their | 
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their works aud May's poem appeared, ſeem- 


ed unable to conteſt the palm with any other 


of the lettered nations. 


* 


If che Latin performances of Cowley and 


Milton be compared (for May I hold to be 


ſuperior to both), the advantage ſeems to lie 
on the ſide of Cowley, Milton is generally 
content to expreſs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language; Cowley, without 


much loſs of purity or elegance, accommo- 


dates the diction of Rome to his own concep- 
tions. 

At the Reſtoration, after all the diligence 
of his long ſervice, and with conſciouſneſs 


not only of the merit of fidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abilities, he naturally ex- | 
pected ample preferments; and, that he 


might not be forgotten by his own fault, 


wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a 


© By May's Poem, we are here to underſtand a con- 


tinuation of Lucan's Pharſalia to the death of Julius 


Cæſar, by Thomas May, an eminent poet and hiſto- 
rian, whoflouriſhed in the reigns of James and Charles I, 


and of whom a life is given in the e Bri- 


tannica. H. 
C 2 time 
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time of ſuch general hope, that great numbers 

were inevitably diſappointed; and Cowley 
found his reward very tediouſly delayed. He 
had been promiſed, by both Charles the Firſt 
and Second, the Maſterſhip of the Savoy; 
but he loſt it,” ſays Wood, by certain 
te perſons, enemies to the Muſes.” 


The negle& of the court was not his only 
mortification; having, by ſuch alteration as 
he thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of 
the. Guardian“ for the ſtage,” he produced 
it * under the title of The Cutter of Cole- 
man- ſtreet . It was treated on the ſtage 
with. great ſeverity, and was afterwards cen- 
ſured as a ſatire on the king's party. | 


Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to 
the firſt exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, 
« that, when they told ee how little 


* x663. | 
+ Here is an error in the defignation of this comedy, 
which our author copied: from the title-page of the latter 
editions of Cowley's works : the title of the play itſelf 
is without the article, Cutter of Coleman-ftreet,” 
and that, becauſe a merry ſharking fellow, about the 
town, named Cutter, is A principal character 1 in it. H. 
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« favour had been ſhewn him, he received 
„ the news of his ill ſucceſs, not with ſo 
* much firmneſs as might have been expected 
« from ſo great a man.“ 

What firmnefs they expected, or what 
weakneſs Cowley diſcovered, cannot be known. 
He that miſſes his end will never be as much 
pleaſed as he that attains it, even when he 
can impute no part of his failure to himſelf; 
and when the end is to pleaſe the multitude, 
no man, perhaps, has a right, in things ad- 
mitting of gradation and compariſon, to throw 
the whole blame upon his judges, and to- 
tally to exclude diffidence and ſhame by a 
haughty conſciouſneſs of his on excellence. 


For the rejection of this play, it is difficult 
now to find the reaſon: it certainly has, in a 
very great degree, the power of fixing atten- 
tion and exciting merriment. From the 
charge of diſaffection he exculpates himſelf 
in bis preface, by obſerving how ynlikely it 
is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diſtreſſes, he ſhould chuſe 
« the time of their reſtoration to begin a 
* quarrel with them.” It appears, however, 
RE from 
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from the Theatrical Regiſter of Downes the 


Prompter, to have been popularly conſidered 


as a ſatire on the royaliſts. 


That he might ſhorten this tedious ſuſ- 
penſe; he publiſhed his pretenſions and his 


- diſcontent, in an ode called The Com- 
plaint;“ in which he ſtyles himſelf the me- 


lancbahy Cowley. This met with the uſual 


=y 


fortune of complaints, and ſeems to have ex- 
cited more contempt than pity, - 


Theſe unlucky incidents are brought, ma- 
liciouſly enough, together in ſome ſtanzas, 
written about that time, on the choice of a 
laureat; a mode of ſatire, by which, fince it 
was firſt introduced by Suckling, perhaps 
every generation of 17 _ 92 2925 


Savoy üg Cowley came into the court, 
Making apologies for his bad play; 

Every one gave him ſo good a report, 

| That Apollo gave heed to all he could ſay: 
Nor would he haye had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

_* Unleſs he had done ſome notable folly ; 
Writ verſes unjuſtly in-praiſe of Sam Tuke, 
| Or 21858 bis pfiful Melancholy, 5 


. | His 
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His vehement defire of retirement now 
came again upon him. Not finding,” ſays 
the moroſe Wood, that preferment con- 
« ferred upon him which he expected, while 
others for their money carried away moſt 
5 places, he retired diſcontented into Surrey.” 


% He was now,” ſays the courtly Sprat, 
% weary of the vexations and formalities of 
6 an active condition. He had been per- 
6 plexed with a long compliance” to foreign 
& manners, He was ſatiated with the arts 
of a court; which ſort of life, though his 
virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
% could make it quiet. "Thoſe were the rea- 
« ſons that made him to follow the violent 
« inclination of his own. mind, which, in 
the greateſt throng of his former buſineſs, 
& had till called upon him, and repreſented 
to him the true delights of ſolitary ſtudies, 
* of temperate pleaſures, and a moderare re- 


venue below the malice and flatteries of 
40 fortune.” 


So differently are things ſeen ! and ſo dif- 
ferently are they ſhewn ] but actions are viſi- 
ble, though motives are ſecret. Cowley cer- 
C 4 taiuly 
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tainly retired ; firſt to Barn-elms, and after- 
wards to Chertſey, in Surrey. He ſeems, 
however, to have loſt part of his dread of the 
hum of men. He thought himſelf now ſafe 
enough from intruſion, without the defence 
of mountains and oceans; and inſtead of ſeek- 
ing ſhelter in America, wiſely went only fo 

far from the buſtle of life as that he might 
_ eaſily find his way back, when ſolitude ſhould 
grow tedious. His retreat was at firſt but 
flenderly accommodated; yet he ſoon ob- 
tained, by the intereſt of the earl of St. Alban's 
and the duke of Buckingham, ſuch a leaſe of 
the Queen's lands as afforded. him an _ 
income. | 


By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be 
ſolicitouſly aſked, if he now was happy. 
Let them peruſe one of his letters acciden- 
tally preſerved by Peck, which I recommend 
to the conſideration of all that may - 4087.80 
8 for ſolitude. 


L' Allegro of Milton, Dr. J. 


T ons A. „4 1110 derne £1182 


tries « To Dr-Tnonas Senar. TEST 


GWE T7 Chertley,. 21 May, 1665. 
« « The ficſt night that I came hither I 
6. caught ſo great a cold, with a defluxion of 
© rheum, as made me keep my chamber ten 
4% days. And, two after, had ſuch a, bruiſe 
on my ribs. with a fall, that I am yet un- 
«able to move or turn myſelf in my bed. 
This is my perſonal fortune here to begin 
« ith. And, beſides, I can get no money 
1 from my tenants, and have my meadows 
6 eaten up every night by cattle put in by 
% my neighbours. What this ſigniſies, or 
« may come to in time, God knows; if it 
6 be ominous, it can end in nothing leſs tan 
hanging. Another misfortune has been, 
% and ſtranger. than all the reſt, that you 
& have broke your word with me, and failed 
to come, even though you told Mr. Bois 
that you would, This is what they call 
* Monfiri fimile. I do hope to recover my 
& late hurt ſo farre within five or fix days 
is (though it be uncertain yet whether I ſhall 
ever recover it) as to walk about again. 
And then, methinks, you and I and #hz 

OI. © „Dean 


K. 

% Dean might be very merry upon S. Anne's 
Hill. You might very conveniently come 
“ hither the way of Hampton Town, lying 
« there one night. T write this in pain, and 
« can ſay no more: Verbum ſapienti,” 


He did not long enjoy the pleaſure or ſuf- 

fer the uneaſineſs of ſolitude ; for he died 
at the Porch-houſe ® in Chertſey in 1667, in 
the 49th year of his age. 


He was buried with great pomp near 
Chaucer and Spenſer ; and king Charles pro- 
nounced, ** That Mr. Cowley had not left 
% behind him a better man in England.“ 
He is repreſented by Dr. Sprat as the moſt 
amiable of mankind; and this poſthumous 
praiſe may ſafely be credited, as it has never 
been contradicted by envy or by faction. 


Such are the remarks and memorials which 
1 have been able to add to the narrative of 
Dr. Sprat ; who, writing when the feuds of 
the civil war were yet recent, and the minds 
of either party were eaſily irritated, was obliged 


* Now in the poſſeſhon of Mr. Clarke, Alderman 
of * Dr. J. 


to 
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to paſs over many tranſactions in general ex- 
preſſions, and to leave curioſity often unſatis- 
fied. What he did not tell, cannot how- 
ever now be known. TI muſt therefore recom- 
mend the peruſal of his work, to which my 
narration can be conſidered oaly as a flender 
k | {FE 


COWLEY, like other poets who have 
written with narrow views, and, inſtead of 
tracing intellectual pleaſures in the minds of 
man, paid their court to temporary prejudices, 
has been at one time too much praiſed, any | 
too much neglected at another, 


Wit, like all other things ſubje& by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and faſhions, and at different times takes dif- 
ferent forms. About the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth. century appeared a race of writers 
that may be termed the metaphyſical poets; 
of whom, i in a criticiſm on the works: of 
Cowley, it is not improper to give lome aC- 


count, 
The 
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The metaphyſical poets were men of learn- 
ing, and to ſhew their learning was their 
whole endeavour; but, unluckily reſolving to 
ſhew ib in rhyme, inſtead of writing poetry 
they only wrote verſes, and very often ſuch 
verſes as ſtood the trial of the finger better 
than of the ear; for the modulation was fo 
imperfect, that they were only found to be 
4 verſes by counting the ſyllables. 


If the father of criticiſm * rightly deno- 

minated poetry 7x» pyn]ny, an imitative arts 

theſe writers will, without great wrong, loſe 
their right to the name of poets; for they 
cannot be ſaid to have imitated any thing; 
they neither copied nature for life; neither 
painted the forms of matter; nor repreſented 
the opcrations of intellect. 


Thoſe however who deny them to be poets» 
allow them to be wits. Dryden confeſſes of 

himſelf and his contemporaries, that they fall 
below Donne in wit; but maintains, that they | 
ſurpaſs him 1 in poetry... 


If Wit be well deſcribed by Pope, as 
1 that which has been often thought, 
: « but 
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« but was never before ſo well expteſſed, “ 
they certainly never attained, nor ever ſouglit 
it; for they endeavoured to be ſingular in 
their thoughts, and were careleſs of their 
diction. But Pope's account of wit is un- 
doubtedly erroneous: he depreſſes it below its 
natural dignity, and reduces it from ſtrength 
of thought to happineſs of language. 


If by a more noble and more adequate con- 
. ception that be conſidered as Wit which is 
at once natural and new, that which, though 
not obvious, is, upon its firſt production, ac- 
knowledged to be juſt; if it be that which 
he that never found it wonders how he miſſed; 
to wit of this kind the metaphyſical poets 
have ſeldom riſen. Their thoughts are often 
new, but ſeldom natural; they are not obvi- 
ous, but neither are they juſt; and the rea- 
der, far from wondering that he miſled them, 
wonders more frequently by what perverſe- 
neſs of induſtry they were ever found. 


But Wit, abſtracted from its effefts upon 
the hearer, may be more rigorouſly and phi - 
loſophically conſidered as a kind of diſcordia 
concorr; a combination of diſſimilar images, 

| or 
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or diſcovery of occult reſemblances in things 


apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, 
they have more than enough. The moſt he- 
terogeneous ideas are yoked by violence toge- 


ther; nature and art are ranſacked for illu- 


ſtrations, compariſons, and allufions; their 
learning inſtructs, and their ſubtility ſurpri- | 
ſes; but the reader commonly thigks his im- 
provement dearly bought, and, though he 


ſometimes admires, is ſeldom pleaſed. 


From this account of their compoſitions it 


will be readily inferred, that they were not 


ſucceſsful in repreſenting or moving the af- 
fections. As they were wholly employed on 


- ſomething unexpected and ſurpriſing, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of ſentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to excite the 


pains and the pleaſure of other minds: they 


never enquired what, on any occaſion, they 


ſhould have ſaid or done; but wrote rather . 


as beholders than partakers of human na- 


ture; as Beings looking upon good and evil, 


impaſſive and at leiſure; as Epicurean deities, 


making remarks on the actions of men, and 
the viciſſitudes of life, without intereſt and 


without emotion. Their courtſhip was void 
of 
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of fondneſs, and their | lamentation of ſor- 
row. Their wiſh was only to ſay what they 
m_—_—_ had been never ſaid before, | 


Nor was ohio? cablime. more within their 
reach than the pathetick; for they never at- 
tempted that comprehenſion and expanſe of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind, 
and of which the firſt effect is ſudden aſto- 
niſhment, and the ſecond rational admiration. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littleneſs by diſperſion. Great thoughts are 

always general, and conſiſt in poſitions not 
limited by exceptions, and in deſcriptions not 
deſcending to minuteneſs. It is with great 
propriety that Subtlety, which in its original 
import means exility of particles, is taken in 
its metaphorical meaning for nicety of diſtinc- 
tion. Thoſe writers who lay on the watch 
for novelty could have little hope of great- 
neſs; for great things cannot have eſcaped 
former obſervation. Their attempts were 


always analytick; they broke every image 
into fragments; and could no more repreſent, 

by their ſlender conceits and laboured particu- 
larities, the proſpects of nature, or the ſcenes 


of us, than he, who diſſects a ſun-beam 
with 
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with a priſm, can exhibit the w_ effulgence 
of a ſummer noon, 


What they wanted however of the ſublime, 
they endeavoured to ſupply by hyperbole ; 
their amplification had no limits ; they left 
not only reaſon but fancy behind them; and 
produced combinations of confuſed magnifi- 
cence, that not only could not be credited, 
but could not be imagined. 


Vet great labour, directed by great abilities, 
is never wholly loſt; if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon falſe conceits, they 
likewiſe ſometimes ſtruck out unexpected 
truth: if their conceits were far-fetched, they 
were often worth the carriage. To write on 
their plan, it was at laſt neceſſary to read 
and think. No man could be born a meta- 
_ phyfical poet, nor aſſume the dignity of a 
writer, by deſcriptions copied from deſcrip- 
tions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, 
by traditional imagery, and hereditary ſimilies, 
by readineſs of rhyme, and volubility of 
ſyllables. | 


In 


In peruſing the. works of this race of au- 
thors, the mind is exerciſed either by recol- 
lection or inquiry; either ſomething already 
learned is to be retrieved, or ſomething new 
is to be examined. If their greatneſs ſeldom 
elevates, their acuteneſs, often ſurpriſes; if 
the imagination is not always. gratified,. at 
leaſt the powers of reflexion and compariſon 
are employed; and in the maſs of materials 
which ingenious abſurdity has thrown toge- 
ther, genuiue wit and uſeful knowledge may 
be | ſametimes found buried perhaps in groſs- 
neſs of expreſſion, but uſeful to thoſe who 
know their value; and ſuch as, when they 
are expanded to perſpicuity, and poliſhed to 
elegance, may give luſtre to works which 
have more propriety though leſs copiouſneſs 
of ſentiment. | 


This kind of writing, which was, I be- 
lieve, borrowed from Marino and his follow- 
ers, had been recommended by the example 
of Donne, a man of a very extenſive and va- 
rious knowledge; and by Jonſon; whoſe 
manner reſembled that of Donne more in the 
ruggedneſs of his lines than in the caſt of 
his ſentiments, + 

e a When 
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When their reputation was high, they had 
undoubtedly more imitators than time has 
left behind. Their immediate ſucceſſors, of 
whom any remembrance can be ſaid to remain, 
were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, 
Cleiveland, and Milton, Denham and Wal- 


ler ſought another way to fame, by im- 


proving the harmony of our numbers. Mil- 
ton tried the metaphyſick ſtyle only in his 
lines upon Hobſon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled his predeceſſors, 
having as much ſentiment and more muſick. 
Suckling neither improved verſification, nor 
abounded in conceits. The faſhionable ſtyle 
remained chiefly with Cowley ; Suckling 


| could not reach it, and Milton diſdained 1 it, 


= 


— — 
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CRITICAL Rexcancs are not cally under- 
ſtood without examples; and I have there- 
fore collected inſtances of the modes of writ- 


ing by which this ſpecies of poets, for poets 
they were called by themſelves and their ad- 
mirers, was eminently diſtinguiſhed. | 


4% 9 


As the authors of this race were perhaps 
more deſirous of being admired than. under- 
2 607947 BY od, 
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ſtood, they ſometimes drew their conceits 
from receſſes of learning not very much fre- 


quented by common readers of poetry. Thus 
Cowley on Knowledge : : 


The ſacred tree midſt the fair orchard | grew; 
The phcenix' Truth did on it reſt, 
And built his perfum'd neſt, 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic 
ſhew. 
Each leaf did learned notions give, 
And th' apples were demonſtrative : 
SO clear their colour and divine, 
The very ſhade they caſt did other lights outſhine. 


On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old 


age; ; 


Love was wich thy life entwin'd, 
. Cloſe as heat with fire is join'd, 

A powerful brand preſcrib'd the date 
Of thine, like Meleager's fate. 

TH' antiperiſtaſis of age 
More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 


In the blowing verſes we have 5 alluſion 
to a Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna: 


Variety I aſk not: give me one 
To live perpetually upon. E 
D 2 | The 
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The Perſon Love does to us fit, 
* has the taſte of all in it. 


Thus Donne ſhews his medicinal know- 
ledge in ſome encomiaſtick verſes: 


In every thing there naturally grows 

A Balſamum to keep it freſh and new. 
If twere not injur d by extrinſique blows ; | 

Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 
But you, of learning and religion, 

And virtue and ſuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whoſe operation 

Keeps off, or cures "um can be done or ſaid. 


Though the following lines of 3 
the laſt night of the year, have ſomething in 
them too ſcholaſtic, they are not inelegant: gt 


- This twilight of two years, not paſt nor next, 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this, _ 
Who, meteor-like, of. ſtuff and form perplext, 
Whoſe what and where in diſputation is, 
If I ſhould call me any thing, ſhould miſs. 
I ſum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th” old, nor creditor to th new, 
That cannot ſay,, my thanks I have forgot, 
Nor truſt I this with hopes ; and yet ſcarce | 


true 
This bravery is, Lince theſe times hew'd m me 
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Yet more abſtruſe and profound is Donne's 
 refleftion upon Man as a Microcoſmm 


If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer in ſome proportion 
All the world's riches ; and in good men, this 

Virtue, our form's form, and our ſoul's ſoul is. 


OF thoughts ſo far fetched, as to be not | 
only unexpected, but unnatural, all their 
3 are full. 


To. a Lady, adi wrote poeſies for rings. 


They, who above do various circles find, 
Say, like a ring th' zquator heaven does bind. 
When heaven ſhall be adorn'd by thee, | 
(Which then more heaven than tis, will be) 
Tis thou muſt write the poeſy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet, 

Then, the ſun paſs through't twice a year, 

| 4 which is eſteem'd the god of vit. 

| / F g Cow EV. 


| The difficulties which. have been raiſed 
about identity in philoſophy, are by Cowley 


with all more perplexity applied to Love: 
D 3 „ 
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Five years ago (ſays ſtory) I lov'd you, 
For which you call me moſt inconſtaat now; 
Pardon me, madam, you miſtake the man; | 
For I am not the ſame that I was then; 
No fleſh is now the ſame twas then in me, 
And that my mind is chang'd yourſelf may ſee - 
The fame thoughts to retain till, and intents, 
Were more inconſtant far : for accidents 
- Muſt of all things moſt ſtrangely inconſtant prove, 
If from one ſubject they t' another move: 
My members then, the father members were 
From whence theſe take their birth, which now 
are here. 
If then this body love what th' other aid, 
*Twere inceſt, which by nature is forbid, 


The love of different women is, in geogra · 
phical poetry, compared to travels erden 
different countries: 


Haſt chou not found each woman's breaſt 
(The land where thou haſt travelled) 
Either by ſavages poſſeſt, | 
Or wild, and uninhabited? _ 
What joy could'ſt take, or what repoſe, - 
In N ſo unciyilis d : as s thoſe 7 2 
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Luſt, the ſcorching dog-ſtar, here 

. Rages with immoderate heat: 
Whilſt Pride, the rugged Northern Dies: 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And where theſe are temperate known, 
The ſoil's all barren ſand, or rocky ſtone. 

CowLEY, 


A 1 burnt up * his adios, is com- 
Pr to Egypt: 


The fate of Egypt I ſuſtain, 

And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the head appear; 
But all my too much moiſture owe 
| To overflowings of the heart below 
: Corr. 


The lover ſuppoſes his lady acquainted with 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of ſa- 
crifice : 


And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear: 
When ſound in every other part, Kal 
Her facrifice is found without an heart. 
For the laſt tempeſt of my death _ 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath, | 


D 4 That 
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That Aa * was harmoniſed, ha been 
| recited of old; but whence the different 
ſounds aroſe remained for a modern to diſcos 
ver: 


Th' ungovern'd parts no correſpondence knew; 
An artleſs war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 

Water and air he for the Tenor choſe, 
* made the Baſe; the Treble, flame aroſe. 
Cow Ex. 


The tears of lovers are always of great 
poetical account ; but Donne has extended 
them into worlds. If the lines are not eaſily 
underſtood, they may be read again : 


on a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can 5 
An Europe, Afric, and an Aſia, 
And quickly make that, which was n all. 
So doth each tear, | * 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreſſion Gy, 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters ſeat from thee wh heaven 
diſſolved ſo. 


7 2 On N 
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On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry n worſe con- 
founded. 


Here lies a ſhe ſun, and a he moon here, 
She gives the beſt light to his ſphere, 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 


Downs. 


Who but Donne would have thought that 
2 good man is a teleſcope? 


Though God be wad es which 
we ſee 


All, fince the being of all things is he, 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perſpective 
Deeds of good men; for by their living here, 

Virtues, indeed remote, ſeem to be near. 


Who would imagine it poſſible that in a 
very few lines ſo many remote ideas could be 
brought together? 


Since tis my doom; Love's dndedflrievs, 
Why this reprieve ? 
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Why doth my ſhe advowſon fly 
Incumbency? 
To ſell thyſelf doſt thou intend 
| By candle's end, 
And hold'the contraſt thus in doubt, 
| Life's taper out ? 
Think but how ſoon the market fails, 
Your ſex lives faſter than the males ; ; | 
And if to meaſure age 's ſpan, | 
_ . The, ſober Julian were th' account 'of — 


Whilſt you live by the fleet Gregorian. 
| | CLEIVELAND. 


O F enormous and aiſguling urbar, 
theſe may be examples: 


By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at leaſt a figh or two, 
Such and ſo many T'll repay | 
As ſhall themſelves make winds to get to you. 


wir. 
In tears Til waſte theſe eyes. | : 
| By Love ſo vainly fed; | 
So luſt of old the Deluge 2 
Cowrkx. 


| All arm'd in brafs the richeſt dreſs of war, 
(A difinal glorious fight) he ſhone afar. | 


The 


The ſun himſelf ſtarted with ſudden fright, 
To ſee his beams return fo diſmal bright. 
Co.] Ex. 


An univerſal men 2 


His bloody eyes be wy tound, his Apt paws 

Tear up the ground; then runs he wild about, 

Laſhing his angry tail and roaring out. 

Beaſts creep into their dens, and tremble there: 

Trees; though no. wind -is ſtirring; ſhake* with 

fear ; 

Silence and horror fill the place around ; 

Echo itſelf dares ſcarce repeat the ſound. 
CowWLgr. 


THEIR Scene were often violent and 
unnatural. 5 25 


Of his Miſtreſs Keg 


To the falſe light that treacherous fiſhes ſhew, 
And all with as much eaſe might taken * 
As the at firſt took me: l 
For neꝰ er did light ſo clear 
Among the waves appear, 1 
Though every night the fun him 


The fiſh around her crowded, as they do | _ | | 
; | 
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The ponticl effect of a lover's name e upon 
. glaſs: 


My nate engrav'd herein 
Doth contribute my firmneſs to this glaſs; 
Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. 
"Gs A 


THEI Re conceits were ſentiments flight 
and trifling, 


On an inconſtant on: 


Wo enjoys the calmy ſunſhine now. 
And no breath ſtirring hears, 
"is the clear heaven of thy brow, 
No ſmalleſt cloud appears. 
He ſees thee gentle, fair and gay, 
And truſts the faithleſs April of W May. 
| CowLey. . 


pon a paper written with the juice of 
lemon, and read by the fire: | 


| Nothing yet in thee is ſcen, 
But * a genial heat warms thee within, 
| A new- 


A rew-brn wood of various nes there grows 
Here buds an L, and there a B, | N 
Here ſpouts a V, and there a T, 
e e Pagaaban | 
CowLEgv. 


As they ſought only for novelty; they did - 
not much enquire whether their alluſions 
were to things high or low, elegant or groſs; 
whether they compared the little to the great, 
or the great to the little. 


Phyſick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 


Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourſelf have made; 

That pain muſt needs be very much, 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now, | 1 
For I too weak of purgings grow. | 
CowLEer. 1 | 


The World and a Clock. 


Mahol, th' inferior world's fantaſtic face, 1 
Throꝰ all the turns of matter's maze did trace; | 
Great Nature's well-ſet clock in pieces took; '.j 
On all the ſprings and ſmalleſt wheels did look | 
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Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the ow again of every part. 


A e has not often 9 its poet; 
but that it may not want its due honour, 


1 9 has parilleſed it with the Sun : 


The W value of our guiltleſs ore 


Makes no man atheiſt, and no woman whore; 


Yet why ſhould hallow'd veſtal's ſacred ſhrine 
Deſerve more honour than a flaming mine ? 
Theſe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be, 
Than a few embers, for a deity, 

Had he our pits, the Perſian would admire 


No ſun, but warm's devotion at our fire: 


He'd leave the trotting whipſter, and prefer 

Our profound Vulcan bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light? -or would have 
ſtore, 


Or both? dis here: and what can ſuns give 


more ? 
Nay, what's the ſun but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame! 
Then let this truth reciprocally run, 


The foq' 5 heaven 8 e and coals our ſun. 


7 Inns a Voyage: 


| No Fam ur 
Eer rigg'd a ſoul for heaven's diſcovery, 


CowLEY. 
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With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
ums. 
l Donux. 


THEIR thoughts and expreſſions were 
ſometimes groſſly abſurd, and ſuch as no 
figures or licence can | reconcile to the under- 
ſtanding. 


A Lover neither dead nor alive : 


Then down I laid my head RI 
Down on cold earth; and for a while was dead, 
And my freed ſoul to a ſtrange ſomewhere fled; 
Ah, ſottiſh ſoul, faidl, . 
| When back to its cage again I ſaw it fly; 
Fool to reſume her broken chain ! 
And row her galley bere again! 
Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemn'd and deſlin'd is to burn! ! 
Once dead, how can it be, 
Death ſhould a thing ſo pleaſant ſeem to thee, 
That thou ſhould'ſt come to live it oer again 
in ed. | 


: e heart, a hand grenado. 
Wo to her ſtubboru beart, if once mine come 
Into the ſelf ſame room, 
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Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a grenado ſhot into a magazin. 
Then ſhall Love keep the aſhes, and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts : 
Shall out of both one new one make; | 
From her's th' allay ; from mine, the metal take. 
| , < Bay Cow v. 


1 poetical N of Light: . 


The prince's favour is diffus d OU all, 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall; 
Then from thoſe wombs of ſtars, the Bride's 
bright eyes, , 1 
At every glance a conſtellation flies 
And ſowes the court with ſtars, and doth prevent 
In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament: 
Firſt her eye kindles other ladies eyes, 
Then from their beams their jewels luſtres riſe; 
And from their jewels torches do take fire, 
And all is warmth, and light, and good defire. 
| Doxxx. 


THEY were in very little care to clothe 
their notions with elegance of dreſs, and there- 
fore miſs the notice and the praiſe which are 

often gained by thoſe, who think leſs, but 
are more diligent to adorn their nh 


That 


| 4 
C05 W] 6 
That a Miſtreſs beloved is fairer in idea 
than in reality, is by Cowley thus expreſſed : 


Thou in my fancy doſt much higher ſtand, 
Than women can be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
And I muſt needs, Im ſure, a loſer be, 
To Change ($009! as Nr there, for very thee, 


That prayer and labour ſhould co-operate, 
are thus taught by Donne : 


In none but us are ſuch mixt engines found, 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 

We till with them; and them to heaven we raiſe; 
Who prayerleſs labours, or, without this, prays, 
Doth but one half, that's none. 


By the ſame author, a common topick, 
the danger of procraſtination, is thus illuſ- 
md, 


— That which I ſhould have begun 

In my youth's morning, now late muſt be done; 

And I, as giddy travellers muſt do, | 

Which ſtray or ſleep all day, and baving loſt 

Light and ſtrength, dark and Ns muſt _ 
ride poſt. 


. . E All 
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All that man has to do is to live and die: 
the ſum of humanity is comprehended by 
Donne in the following lines: 


Think in how poor a priſon thou didſt lie; 
After enabled but to ſuck and cry. | 
Think, when 'twas grown to moſt, twas a poor 
| inn, | | og 1 

A province pack'd up in two yards of ſkin, 
And that uſurp'd, or threaten'd with a rage 
Of ſickneſſes, or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchis'd thee; 
Thou haſt thy expanſion now, and liberty; 
Think, that a ruſty piece diſcharg'd is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own, 

And freely flies: this to thy ſoul allow, ſnow, 
Think thy ſhell broke, think thy ſoul hatch d but 


THEY were ſometimes indelicate and dif- 
guſting. VO thus apoſtrophiſes —_ | 


— 0 tyrant, which leav'ſt no man free! 


Thou ſubtle thief, from whom nought ſafe can be! 
T hau murtherer, which haſt kill'd, and devil, 


a e 


Thus | 
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Thus he addreſſes his Miſtreſs : | 


Thou who, in many a propriety, 
So truly art the ſun to me, 
Add one more likeneſs, which I'm ſure you can, 


And let me and my ſun beget a man. 


Thus he repreſents the meditations of a 
„ For 


Though in thy thoughts ſcarce any tracts have 
So much as of original fin, 3% 
Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
Defires in dying oonfeſt ſaints excite. * . 
Thau with ſtrange adultery 3 
Doſt in each breaſt a brothel keep; 

Awake, all men do luſt for thee, 
And ſome enjoy thee when they ſleep. 


The true taſte of Tears. 


Hither with cryſtal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, which are love's wine, 
And try your miſtreſs* tears at oma 
For all are falſe, that taſte not juſt like mine, 
| Downs. 


8 111 This 
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This is yet more indelicate: 


As the ſweet ſweat of roſes in a ſtill, 
As that which from chaf'd muſk-cat's pores 
doth trill, 
As the almighty balm of th' early Eaſt ; 
Such are the ſweet drops of my miſtreſs' breaſt, 
And on her neck her ſkin ſuch luſtre ſets, - 
They ſeem no ſweat drops, but pearl coronets : 
Rank, ſweaty froth thy miſtreſs? brow defiles. 
| | Doxxe. 


THEIR expreflions ſometime raiſe hor- 
ror, when they intend perhaps to be pathetic : 


As men in hell are from diſeaſes free, 
So from all other ills am I, 
Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently he in thee. 
_ CowLer. 


THEY were not always ſtrictly curious, 
whether the opinions from which they drew 
their illuſtrations were true; it was enough 
that they were popular. Bacon remarks, that 
fome falſehoods are continued by tradition, 
becauſe they ſupply commodious alluſions. 


I 
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It gave a piteous groan, and ſo it broke: 
In vain it ſomething would have ſpoke ; 
The love within too ſtrong for't was, 
Like poiſon put into a Venice-glaſs. 
| Cowr Ex. 


IN forming deſeriptions, they looked out 
not for images, but for conceits. Night has 
been a common ſubject, which poets have 
contended to adorn, Dryden's Night is well 
known ; e s is as follows : K 


aſceſt me here at midnight, now all reſt: 

Time!s dead low-water; when all minds diveſt 

| To-morrow's buſineſs, when the labourers have 
Such reſt in bed, that their laſt church-yard grave, 
Subject to change, will ſcarce be a type of this, 
Now when the client, whoſe laſt hearing is 

. To-morrow, ſleeps ; when the condemned man, 
Who, when he opes his eyes, muſt ſhut them then 
Again by death, although fad watch he keep, 
Doth practiſe dying by a little ſleep, 
Thou at this midnight ſeeſt me. 


IT muſt be however confeſſed of theſe 
writers, that if they are upon common ſub- 
jets often unneceſſarily and nnpoetically ſub- 


_ tle; yet where ſcholaſtick ſpeculation can be 
E 3 properly 
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properly admitted, their copiouſneſs and acute- 
neſs may juſtly be admired. What Cowley 
has written upon Hope ſhews an hve: arg | 
fertility of i invention : : | 


Hope, whoſe weak being ruin'd is, 
Alike if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound; 
Vain ſhadow ! which doſt vanquiſh quite, 
Both at full noon and perfect night! 
The ſtars have not a pothbility 3 
Of bleffing thee ; 
If things then from their end we 2 call, 
'Tis Hope is the moſt hopeleſs thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold taſter of delight, [it quite ! 
Who, whilſt thou ſhould'ſt but taſte, devour'ſt 
Thou bring'ſt us an eſtate, yer leav'ſt us poor, 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire ſhould wed, 
Come deflower'd virgins to our bed; 

Good fortunes without gain imported be, 
Such mighty cuſtom's paid to thee: | 
For joy, like wine kept cloſe, does better taſte; 
If it take air before its 055 waſte. 


7 = 


To the . i of a 2 man 
that travels, and his wife that ſtays at home, 


with th of compaſſes, it may be doubted 


whe- 
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whether abſurdity or 0 has the bet- 
ter hm; ; | 
Qi two fouls therefore, which are one, - 
Though I muſt go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expanſion, _ 
Like gold to airy thinneſs beat. 
If they be two, they are two ſo 
As ſtiff twin · compaſſes are two; 
Ty foul the fixt foot, makes no ſhow | 
To move, but doth, if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre. fit, 
Vet, when the other far doth roam, 
| it leans, and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who muſt | 
Like th other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmneſs makes my circle juſt, 


And makes me'end, where I begun. 
Donxs. 


In all-theſe examples it is apparent, that 
whatever is improper. or , vitious, is produced 
by a voluntary deviation from nature in pur- 
ſuit of ſomething new and ſtrange ; and that 
the writers fail to give delight, by their deſire 
eremünng N MHA 503 at 
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HAVING n endeavoured to exhibit a 
general repreſentation of the ſtyle and ſenti- 
ments of the metaphyſical poets, it is now 

proper to examine particularly the works of 


Cowley, who was almoſt the laſt of that 
race, and nde the beſt. 


His Miſcellanies contain 2: colleQion' of 
ſhort compoſitions, written ſome as they were 
dictated by a mind at leiſure, and ſome as 
they were called forth by different occaſions ; 
with great variety of ſtyle and ſentiment, 
from burleſque levity to awful grandeur. 
Such an aſſemblage of diverſified. excellence 
no other poet has hitherto afforded. To 
chooſe the beſt, among many good, is one of 
the moſt hazardous attempts of criticiſm. I 
know not whether Scaliger himſelf has per- 
ſuaded many readers to join with him in his 
| preference of the two favourite odes, which he 

- eſtimates in his raptures : at the yalue of a 
kingdom. I will however venture to recom - 
mend Cowley' s firſt piece, which ought to 
be inſcribed To my Muſe, for want of which 
the ſecond cou FE is without reference, 

| | When 


* 
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When the title is added, there will ſtill re- 
main a defect; for every piece ought to con- 
tain in itſelf whatever is neceſſary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has ſome epitaphs with- 
out names; which are therefore epitaphę to 
be lett, occupied indeed for the preſent, but 
hardly appropriated. - . Nee, 


The ode on Wit is almoſt without a rival. 
It was about the time of Cowley that Wit, 
which had been till then uſed for Intellection, 
in contradiſtinction to Will, took the mean- 
ing, whatever it be, which it now bears. 


Of all the paſſages in which poets have ex- 
emplified their own precepts, none will eaſily 
be found of greater excellence than that in 
which Cowley condemns exuberance of Wit; 


\ Yet tis not to adorn and gild each part, 
That ſhews more coſt than art. 
Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things wit, let none be there, 
Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between. 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i th f&y, 
If thoſe be ſtars which paint the galaxy. 
2 * 82 
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In his verſes to Lord Falkland, whom 
every man of his time was proud to praiſe, 
there are, as there muſt be in all Cowley's 
compoſitions, ſome ſtriking thoughts, but 
they are not well wrought. His elegy on 
Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy, 
the ſeries of thoughts is eaſy and natural, and 
the concluſion, though a little weakened by 
the intruſion of Alexander, is elegant and 


forcible, 


It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, 
and in moſt of his encomĩaſtic poems, he has 
| forgotten or neglected to name bis heroes. 


In his poem on the death of Harvey, there | 
is much praiſe, but little paſſion, a very juſt 
and ample delineation of ſuch virtues as a ſtu- 
dious privacy admits, and ſuch intellectual 
excellence as a mind not yet called forth to 
action can diſplay. He knew how, to diſtin- 
guiſh, and how to commend the qualities of 


his companion; but when he wiſhes to make 


us weep, he forgets to weep himſelf, and di- 
verts his ſorrow by imagining how his crown 
of bays, if lie had it, would crack/e in the 
8 | ; p * | fire, 
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fire. It is the odd fate of this thought to be 
worſe for being true. The bay- leaf crackles 
remarkably as it burns; as therefore this 
property was not aſſigned it by chance, the 
mind muſt be thought ſufficiently at eaſe 
that could attend to ſuch minuteneſs of phy- 
ſiology. But the power of Cowley is not fo 
much to move the affections, as to exerciſe 
the underſtanding. 


The Chronicle is a compoſiton unrivalled 
and alone: ſuch gaiety of fancy, ſuch facility 
of expreſſion, ſuch varied ſimilitude, ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of images, and ſuch a dance of 
words, it is in vain to expe& except from 
Cowley. His ſtrength always appears in his 
agility ; his volatility is not the flutter of a 
light, but the bound of an elaſtic mind, 
His levity never leaves his learning behind 
it 5 the moraliſt, the politician, and the cri- 
tick, mingle their influence even in this airy 
frolick of genius. To ſuch a performance 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but 
not the knowledge; Dryden could have ſup- 
plied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 


The 


„ On Dee. 


The verſes to Davenant, which are vigo- 
rouſly begun, and happily concluded, con- 
tain ſome hints of criticiſm very juſtly con- 
ceived and happily expreſſed. Cowley's cri- 
tical abilities have not been ſufficiently ob- 
ſerved: the few decifions and remarks which 
his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis 
ſupply, were at that time acceſſions to En- 
gliſh literature, and ſhew ſuch ſkill as raiſes 
our with for more N e | 

The lines from Jerſey are a. very curious 
and pleaſing ſpecimen of the familiar deſcend- 
ing to the burleſque. | 


His two metrical diſquiſitions for and againſt 
Reaſon are no mean ſpecimens of metaphyſi- 
cal poetry. The ſtanzas againſt knowledge 
produce little conviction. In thoſe which 
are intended to exalt the human faculties, 
Reaſon has its proper taſk aſſigned it; that 
of judging, not of things revealed, but of the 
reality of revelation, In the verſes for Rea- 
ſon is a paſſage which Bentley, in the only 
Engliſh verſes which he is known to have 

= Written 
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written, ſeems to have copied, though with 
the inferiority of an imitator. 


The holy Book like the eighth ſphere doth ſhine 
With thouſand lights of truth divine, 
So numberleſs the ſtars that to our eye 
It makes all but one galaxy ; 
Yet Reaſon, muſt aſſiſt too; for in ſeas 
So vaſt and dangerous as theſe, 
Our courſe by ſtars above we cannot know 
Without the compaſs too below. 


After this ſays Bentley *. 


Who travels in religious jars, 

Truth mix'd with error, ſhade with rays, 
Like Whiſton wanting pyx or ſtars, 
In ocean wide or ſinks or ſtrays. 


Cowley ſeems to have had, what Milton is 
believed to have wanted, the ſkill to rate his 
on performances by their juſt value, and 
has therefore cloſed his Miſcellanies with the 
verſes upon Craſhaw, which apparently excel 
all that have gone before them, and in which * 
there are beauties which common authors 
 ® Dodfley's Collection of Poems, vol. V. R. 
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may juſtly think not only above their attaĩn- 
ment, but above their ambition. 


To the Miſcellanies ſucceed the Anacreon- 
tigues, or paraphraſtical tranſlations of - ſome 
little poems, which paſs, however juſtly, un- 


der the name of Anacreon. Of thoſe ſongs 


dedicated to feſtivity and gaigty, in which 


even the morality is voluptuous, and which 


teach nothing but the enjoyment of the pre- 
ſent day, he has given rather a pleaſing than 
a faithful repreſentation, having retained their 
ſpritelineſs, but loſt their ſimplicity. The 
Anacreon of Cowley, like the” Homer of 
Pope, has admitted the decoration of ſome , 
modern graces, by which he is undoubtedly® 
more amiable to common readers, and per- 
haps, if they would honeſtly declare their 
own preceptions, to far the greater part of 
thoſe whom courteſy and 1 Ignorance are con- 1 
tent to * the Learned. N . 


Y Ae! ; 


* ' 


"08 Theſe lirtle | pieces will be found more 

f finiſhed in their kind than any other of Co w- 
ley's works. The diction ſhews nothing of 
the mould of time, and the ſentments are at 
no great diſtance from our preſent habitudes 


of 
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of thought. Real mirth muſt be always nav 
tural, and nature is uniform. Men have been 
wiſe in very different modes; but 2 have 
always laughed the ſame way. | 


Levity of thought naturally produced fa- 
miliarity of language, and the familiar part 
of language continues long the ſame; the 
dialogue of comedy, when it is tranſcribed 
from popular manners and real life, is read 
from age to age with equal pleaſure. The 
artifices of inverſion, by which the eſtabliſhed 
order of words is changed, or of innovation, 
by which ne words or meanings of words 
are introduced, is praQtiſed, not by thoſe who 
Mk to be underſtood, but by thoſe who 
write to be admired. | 


The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley - 
give now all the pleaſure which they ever 
gave. If he was formed by nature for one 


kind of writing more than for another, his 
power ſeems to have been ROE in the fa : 
miliar and the feſtive. CEE IL 4-H il. 


K teen ide 1310.31 4 1 &! 
5,27 The next claſs af biy poems is called The " 
Mifreſs, of which it is not neceſſary to ſelect 


any 
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any particular pieces for praiſe or cenſure, 
They have all the ſame beauties: and faults, 
and nearly in the ſame proportion. They 
are written with exuberance of wit, and with 
copiouſneſs of learning; and it is truly aſſerted 
by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's 
knowledge flows in upon his page} ſo that 
the reader is commonly ſurpriſed to ſome 


improvement. But, conſidered as the verſes 


of a lover, no man that has ever loved will 
much commend them. The are neither 
courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry 
nor fondneſs. His praiſes are too far ſought, 
and too hyperbolical, either to Expreſs love, 
or to excite it ; every ſtanza is crowded wit 
darts and flames, with wounds and deat 
with mingled ſouls, and with broken hearts. : 
The principal artifice by which The Mifreſs 
is filled with conceits is very copioufly dif- 
played by Addiſon. Love is by Cowley, as 
by other poets, exprefled metaphorically by 
flame and fire; and that which is true of real 
fire is ſaid of love, or figurative fire, the ſame 
word in the ſame ſentence retaining both ſig- 
nifications. 'Thus, ** obſerving the cold re- 
« gard of his miſtreſs's eyes, and at the ſame 

EEE" > | „ time 


- 


* 


that is, wit 
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*<. time their powerd producing love in him, 


4e he conſiders them as buritftig-glafſes made 
« of ice. Finding himſelf ablo to live in the 


« greateſt extremities of love, he concludes 
« the torrid zone to be habitable. Upon the 


8 dying of a tree, on which he had cut his 


obſerves, that his flames bad 
nd WET _ tree. 


« loves, 
burn 


* 


Theſe conc 25 Addiſon calls mixed wit; 
ch conſiſts of thoughts true 
the expreſſion, and falſe in 


in one ſenſe 


the other. Addiſon's repreſentation is ſuffi- 


ciently indulgent. That confuſion of images 
may entertain for a moment; but being un- 
natural, it ſoon grows weariſome. Cowley 
delighted in it, as much as if he had invented 
it ; but, not to mention the ancients, he 


might have found it full-blown in modern 


Italy. Thus Sannazaro : * 


Aſpice quam variis diſtringar Leſbia curis? * 


Uror, & heu! noſtro manat ab igne liquor ; 


Sum Nilus, ſumque en ſimul; 1 


flammas 


O lacrimæ, aut W ebibe flamma meas.” 


Vor.. L | F One 


: 
. 
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One of the ſevere theologians K that time 
cenſured him as having publiſhed a book of 
profane and liſcrvieus Verſes, From the 
charge of profaneneſs, the conſtant tenour of 


his life, which ſeems to have been eminently 


virtuous, and the general tendęgey of his 
Saicals which diſcover no Wirence of 


religion, muſt defend him ; but that the ac- 


** 
* 


cuſation of laſciviouſneſs is unjuſt, the peru- 


* 


1 


ſal of his works will fuffcienq evince. * 


Cowley's Miſtireſs has no power of ſedue- 
tion: ſhe plays round the head, but reaches 
« not the heart,” Her beauty and abſence, 
her kindneſs and cruelty, her diſdain and in- 


conſtancy, produce no correſ pondence of emo— 


tion. His poetical account of the virtues of 
plants, and colours of flowers, is not peruſed 
with more ſluggiſh frigidity. The compoſi- 
tions are ſuch as might have been written for 


penance by a hermit, or for hire by a. philo- 


ſophical rhymer who had only heard of 'ano- 


ther ſex; for they turn the mind only on the 
writer, whom, without thinking on a wo- 


man but as the ſubject for his taſłk, we ſome- 


times eſteem as learned, and ſometimes de- 


if 5 


_ 
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ſpiſe as trifling, always admire as ingenious, 
and always condemn as unnatural. 


The Pindarique Odes are now to be conſi- 
dered; a ſpecies of compoſition, which 'Cow- 
ley thinks Pancirolus might have counted i 
his lift of the loft inventions of antiquity, and 
which Ine Has made a bold and vigorous at- 
tempt to recover. 


The purphſe with which he has paraphraſed 
an Olympick and Nemæan Ode, is by him- 
ſelf ſufficiently explained. His endeavour 


* 


was, not to ſhew preciſely what Pindar ſpoke, P 


but his manner of ſpeaking. He was therefore 


not at all 0 his expreſſions, nor 
much to his { nts; nothing was re- 
quired of him, ot to write as Pindar 
would not have written. 


- Of the Olympick Ode the beginning is, I 


think, above the original in elegance, and 
concluſion” below it in ſtrength. The 


FE is ſupphed with great perſpicuity, 
and the thoughts, which to a reader of leſs 
ſkill ſeem thrown together by chance, are 
concatenated without any abruption. Though 
F 2 the 


8 
< 


+ 
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the Engliſh ode cannot be called a tranſlation, 
it may be very properly * as a com- 
* 

The ſpirit of Pindas's is indeed not every 
where equally preſerved. The following, 
pretty lines are not ſuch as his f mouth 
was uſed to pour : 


Great Rhea's ſon, 
If in Olympus? top where thou 
Sitt'ſt to behold thy ſacred ſhow, | 
If in Alpheus' ſilver flight, 
” If in my verſe thou take delight, 
My verſe, great Rhea's ſon, which is 
Lofty as that, and ſmooth as this. 


In the Nemæan ode bs on muſt, in 
mere juſtice to Pindar, obſerve that whatever 
is ſaid of the original new moon, her tender 
fore-head and her horns, is ſuperadded by his 
paraphraſt, who has many other plays of 


words and fancy unſuitable to the originals, 


* 


1 


The table, free for every gueſt, 
No doubt will. thee admit, 
And feaſt more upon thee, than thou on it. 
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He ſometimes _ his author's thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympio- 
nick an oath 1s ment in a ſingle word, 
and Cowley ſpends three lines in ſwearing by 
the Ne n Stream, We are told of The- 
ron's bounty, with a hint that he had ene- 
mies, which Cowley thus eularges | in rhym- | 


ing proſe: 


But in this thankleſs world the giver 
Is enyied even by the receiver; 
Tis now the cheap and frugal fa 
Rather to hide than own the obligation: 
Nay, 'tis much worſe than ſo; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injutigs to do, 
| Leſt men ſhould think we owe. 


It is hard to conceive that a man of the 
firſt rank in learning and wit, when he was 
dealing out ſuch minute morality in ſuch 
feeble dition, could imagige, either waking 
 ogreaming, that he imitated Pindar, 

1 * * 
Mn the following odes, where Cowley 
chooſes his own ſubjects, he ſometimes, riles 
to dignity truly Pindarick$ and, if ſome de- 
F332 hace 


" 
err. 
ficiencies of language be forgiven, his ſtrains 
are ſuch as thoſe of the Theban Bard were to 
his mee ee 22 | 

* av. 
Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the living lyre: 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and 
well- fitted quire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance," 
And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal mea · 
ſure dance; 
While the dance laſts, how long ſoc'er it be, 
My mufick's voice ſhall bear it company; 
Till a gentle notes be drown'd 
In = e W found. 


After ſuch enthuſiaſm, who will not la- 
ment to find the poet -conclude with lines 
like theſe! | 


But ſtop, my Muſe— | * 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegaſus dolly ; in, 
Which does to tage begin 
— Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd horſe 
Twill no unſkilful touch endure, | 
oY flings writer and 1 2 too that ſits not *. 


1 The fault of Cowley, and perhaps WY | 


the writers of the metaphyſical race, is that 


>. 


* 
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of purſuing his Moughts to the laſt ramifica- 
tions, by which he loſes the grandeur of ge- 
nerality ; for of the greggeſt things the parts 
are little; what is little can be but pretty, 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. 
Thus all the power of deſcriptions is deſtroyed 
by a ſcrupulous enumeration, and the force 

of melfiphors is loſt, when the mind by the 
mentÞ$n of particulars is turned more upon 
the original than the ſecondary ſenſe, more 
upon that from which the illuſtration is drawn 
than that to which it is applied. 


| 4 "| 
Of this we haveh very eminent example 
in the ode intituled . who goes to 
take the air in, an inkellectual chariot, to 
which he harnefles Fancy and Judgement, 
Wit ang Eloquence, Memory and Invention: 
how "I Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to 
Motion, he has not explained: we are hows» 
ever content to ſuppoſe that he eguld have 
. juſtified his own fiction, and wiſh to {ee the” 
Mule begin her career; but there is vet u more 
® be done. 
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Let the po/filion Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be ſet ; 
And let the airy foctggan, running all beſido, 
Make a long row of godly pride ; 
Figures, conceits, raptures, and ſentences, 
In a well- worded dreſs, 4 
And innocent loves, and pleaſant truths, and 


| uſeful lies, & 
3 all their gaudy liveries,, * 


Every mind is now diſcuſted with this 
cumber of magnificence ; yet I cannot refuſe 
myſelf the four next lines ; | 
5 

Mount, glorious 2 
And bid it to p 

For long though cheerful is the way, | 

And life, alas! allows but one ill winter's day. 


% travelling throne, 


In the fame ode, celebrating the er of 
the Muſe, he gives her preſcience, or, in 
poetical langpage, the foreſight of events 

| batching | in futurity; but having once an egg 
in his mind, he cannot forbear to ſhew us 
that he knows what an egg contains: 


Thou into the cloſe neſts of Time doſt peep, 
And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm ſhell _ the thick white doſt 
ſpy 
Years to 
Cloſe i in the 


e IPD lie, 
d fecundine aſleep, 


The ſame thought is more generally, and 
therefore more poetically, expreſſed by Caſi- 
mir, a writer, who has many of the beautics 
and faults of Cowley : | 


Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 

Creſcit in annos. 


Cowley, whatever was his ſubject, ſeems 
to have been carried, by a kind of deſliny, 
to the light and the familiar, or to conceits 
which require ſtill more ignoble epithets. 'A 
{laughter in the Red Sea new dies the waters 
name; and England, during the Civil War, 
was Albion no more, nor to be named from white. 
It is ſurely by ſome faſcination not eaſily 
ſurmounted, that a writer, profeſſing to re - 
vive the nobleſt and higheſt writing. in verſe, 
makes this addreſs to the new year ; 


Nay, 


COW LEY, 


Nay, if thou lov'ſt me, gentle year, 

Let not ſo much as love be there, 

Vain, fruitleſs love I mean; for, gentle year, 
Although L fear, 

There's of this caution little nee 
Yer, gentle year, take heed 
How thou doſt make 
Such a miſtake 88 

Such love I mean alone * K* 

As by thy cruel predeceſſors has been ſhewn; 

For, though I have too much cauſe to doubt it, 

I fain would try, for once, if life can live with- 

Out it. . 


1 
"| 


The reader of this will be inclined to cry 
out with Prior— | 


Ze Critics, ſay, 
How peor to . Pindar's le! 


Even thoſe who cannot perhaps find in the 
Ithmian or Nemæan ſongs what Antiquity 
has ditpoſed them to expect, will at leaſt ſee 
that they are ill repreſented by ſuch puny | 
poetry; and all will determine that, if this 
be the old Theban ſtrain, it is not bat . 


revival. 


if | 10 


. 
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To the diſproportion and incongruity of | 
Cowley's ſentiments mult be added the uncer- 


tainty and looſeneſs of his meaſures. He 
takes the liberty of uſing in any place a verſe 
of any length, from two ſyllables to twelve. 
The verſes of Pindar have, as he obſerves, 


very &. Ys to a modern ear; yet by 
exarWng the ſ s we perceive them to 


be regular, and ave reaſon enough for ſup- 


poſing that the ancient audiences were de- 
lighted with the ſound. The imitator ought 
therefore to have adopted what he found, 
and to have added what was wanting; to 
have preſerved a conſtant return of the ſame 
numbers, and to have ſupplied ſmoothneſs of 
tranſition and continuity of thought. 


It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregula- 
rity of numbers is the very thing which makes 
that kind of pocſy fit for all manner 'of ſubjetls. 
But he ſhould have remembered, that what 
is fit for every thing can fit nothing well. 


The great pleaſure of verſe ariſes from the 
known meaſure of the lines, and uniform 
ſtructure of the ſtanzas, by which the, voice 


is regulated, and the memory relieved. / 


If 


Gs dW L E V. 


If the Pindarick ſtyle be, what Cowley 


thinks it, the big beſ and nobleft kind of writ- 
ing in verſe, it can be adapted only to high 
and noble ſubjects; and it will not be eaſy 


to reconcile the poet with the critick, or to 
conceive how that can be the higheſt kind of 


writing in verſe which, accogffing taSprat, 
is chiefly to be preferredifer* its near 


concealed the deficiences of the barren, and 
flattered the lazineſs of the idle, that it im- 
mediately overſpread our books of poetry; all 
the boys and girls caught the pleaſing faſhion, 
and they that could do nothing elſe could 


write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity - 


55 


This Hr and lawleſs verſification ſo much 


** 


were invaded, and diſorder tried to break into 


the Latin: a poem * on the Sheldonian The- 
atre, in which all kinds of verſe are ſhiken 
together, is unhappily inſerted in the Muſe 
Anglicanæ. Pindariſm prevailed about half 


# Firſt publiſhed in quarto, 1669, under the title of 
Carmen Pindaticum in Theatrum Sbeldonianum in 


ſolennibus magnifici Operis Enceeniis, Recitatum Juli 
« dic 9, Anno 1669, a Corbetts Owen, A. B. Ad. Chr. 


% Alumno Authore. R. 
| | | A Cen- 


/ 
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a century; but at laſt died gradually erden 
and r imitations ſupply its place. 


The Pindarick Odes have ſo lo enjoyed 
the higheſt degree of poetical reputation, that 


I am not willing to diſmiſs them with una« 


bated cenſure; and ſurely though the mode 


of their compoſition be erroneous, yet many 
parts deſerve it leaſt that admiration which is 


due to great comprehenſion of knowledge, 


and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts 


are often new, and often ſtriking z: but the 
greatneſs of one part is diſgraced by the little - 
neſs of another; and total negligence of lan» 


guage gives the nobleſt conceptions the ap- 
pearance of a fabric auguſt in the plan, but 
mean in the materials, Yet ſurely thoſe 
verſes are not without a juſt clainy to praiſe; 


of which it may be ſaid with truth, that no 


man but Cowley could have written them. 
Ty 5 

e Davideis now remains to be conſi- 
dere * ip which the author deſigned to 
have exteffded to twelve books, merely, as 
he makes no ſcruple of declaring, becauſe 


the Æneid had that number; but "he had 


leiſure ot perſeverance ouly to write the third 


„ 


1 


| ih & 


part. Epick poems have been left upfiniſhed 
by Virgil, Statius, Spenſer, and Cowley. 
That we have not the whole Davideis is, 
however, got much to be regretted; for in 
this undertaking Cowley is, tacitly at leaſt, 
confeſſed to have mrſcarried. There are not 
many examples of ſo great a work, produced 
by an author generally read, and generally 
praiſed, that has crept through a century 
with ſo little regard. Whatever is ſaid of 
Cowley, is meant of his other works. Of 
the Davideis no mention is made; it never 
appears in books, nor emerges in converſation. 
By the Spectator it has been once quoted by 
Rymer it has once been praiſed ; and by Dry- 
den, in Mac Flecknoe,” it has once been 


imitated; nor do I recollect much other 


notice from its publication till now in the 


whole ſucceſſion of Englith literature. 


Of this ſilence and neglect, if the reuſon 
be inquired, it will be fqund partly ingche 
choice of the ſubject, and partly ip dhe per- 
formance of the work. 3 

| 9 * 

Sacred Hiſtory has been always read with 
ſubmiſſive reverence, and an imagination 
| S#& over- 


* 
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over - awed and controlled. We have been 
accuſtomed to acquieſce in the nakedneſs and 
ſimplicity of the authentic narrative, and to 
repoſe on its . with fuch humble con- 
fidence as ſu es curioſity, We go with 
the hiſtorian as he goes, and ftop with him 
when he ſtops. All amplification is frivolous 
and vain; all addition to that which is already 
ſufficient he purpoſes of religion, ſeems 
not only uſeleſs, but in ſome degree profane, 


Such events as were produced by the viſible 
interpoſition of Divine Power are above the 
power of human genius to dignify, The 
miracle of Creation, however it may teem 
with images, is beſt deſcribed with little dif- 
fuſion of language : He _ the word, ane 
— made. 


We are told that Saul was troubled with an 
evil ſpirit ; from this Cowley takes an oppor- 
| tunity of deſcribing hell, and telling the 
hiſtory of Lucifer, who was, he 3 


Once bk of a gilded hoſt of ſprites, 
Like Heſper leading forth the ſpangled nights; 


* 


But 


2 


i 


tis uſeleſs talk of an allegorical Being. 


eo nr r. 

But down like lightning, which him ſtruck, he 
©. came, 
And roar'd at his firſt plunge into the flame. 


Lucifer. makes a ſpeectfo the inferior 
agents of miſchief, in which there is ſome- 
thing of heatheniſm, and therefore of im- 
propriety; and, to give efficacy to his words, 
concludes by laſhing his bret With bis long 
tail. Envy, after a pauſe, Meps out, and 


among other declarations of her zeal utters 


theſe lines: 


Do thou but threat, loud ſtorms ſhall make 
reply, 
And thunder echo to the trembling ſky. 

Whilſt raging ſeas ſwell to ſo bold an height, 
As ſhall the fire's proud element affri 
Th' old drudging Sun, from his e way, 
Shall at thy voice ſtart, and miſguide the day. 
The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd- pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted place. | 
Heaven'sgildedtroops ſhall flutterhere and there, 
Leaviog their boaſting ſongs tungto a ſphere. 


Every reader feels himſelf weary * oy 
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It is not only when the events are confeſ- 
ſedly miraculous, that fancy and fiction loſe 
their effect: the Whole ſyſtem of life, while 
the Theocracy was yet viſible, has an ap- 
pearance ſo different from all other ſcenes of 
human action, that the reader of the Sacred 
Volume habitually conſiders it as the peculiar 
mode of exiſtence of a diſtinct ſpecies of 
mankind, that lived and acted with manners 
uncommunicable; ſo that it is difficult even 
for imagination to place us in the ſtate of 
them whoſe ſtory is related, and by conſe- 


quence their joys and griefs are not eaſily | - 


adopted, nor can the attention be often in- 
tereſted in any thing that befalls them. 


To the ſubje& thus originally indiſpoſed to 
the reception of poetical embelliſhments, 
the writer brought little that could reconcile 
impatience, or attract curioſity. Nothing 
can be more diſguſting than a narrative ſpan- 
pled with conceits ; and conceits are all that 
the Day ideis ſupplics. 


One of the great ſources of poetical des 
light is deſcription, or the power of preſent- 
Vol. I. G ing 


* 
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ing pictures to the mind. Cowley gives 
inferences inftead of images, and ſhews not 
what may be ſuppoſed to have been ſeen, but 
what thoughts the ſight might have ſuggeſted. 
When Virgil deſcribes the ſtone which 
Turnus lifted againſt Aneas, he fixes the 
attention on its bulk and weight: 


Saxum circumſpicit ingens, 
- Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forts 


Jacebat 
Limes agro poſitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis. 


Cowley ſays of the ſtone with which 
Cain ſlew * pe er 


I faw him fling the ſtone, as if be meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 


Of the ſword taken from Goliah, he ſays, 


A ſword ſo great, that it was only fit | 
To cut off his great head that came with it. 


Other poets deſcribe death by Gene of its 


common nn Cowley ſays, with a 
learned 


S GO r 
learhed alluſion to ſepulchral lamps real or fa- 
bulous, _ - 


- 'Twixt his right ribs * piere'd the furious 
blade, 
And open'd wide thoſe ſecret veſſels where 
Life's light goes out, when firſt they let-in air, 


But he has alluſions vulgar as well as 
learned. In a viſionary ſucceſſion of kings t 


Joas at firſt does bright and glorious ſhow, 
In life's freſh morn his fame does early crow. 


Deſcribing an undiſciplined army, after 
having ſaid with W 2- 


His forces ſeem'd no army, but a crowd | 
Heartleſs, unarm'd, diſorderly, and lond, 


he gives them a fit of the ague. 


The alluſions, however, are not always to 
vulgar things: he offends by exaggeration as 
much as by diminution : | 


T he king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was 
Rome 0 
} G 2 What- 
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Whatever he writes is always polluted 


with ſome conceit: 


. * 118 a , 
Where the ſun's fruirful beams give metals birth, 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does ſee, 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he, 


In one paſſage he ſtarts a ſudden queſtion, 
to the confuſion of philoſophy : ! 


Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace; 
The oak for courtſhip moſt of all unſit, 
And rough as are the winds that fight with ir? 


His expreſſions have ſometimes a degree of | 
meanneſs that ſurpaſſes N "hi 


Nay, gentle gueſts, be 15 7 fince now you' re 
a in, 


i The ſtory of your 3 friend begin. 


In a n deſcriptive of the Morning" | | 


"ff 1 * 
ft ” 
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ne: ſtars juſt at th? Abe „ 
2 : Caſhier'd by troops, at laſt drop all away. { 
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The dreſs of Gabriel deſerves «tend : | 


He took for ſkin a cloud moſt ſoft and bright, 


That cer the mid day ſun br through 
with light; 
Upon his cheeks a lively bluſh he ſpread, 
Waſh'd from the morning beauties deepeſt red; 
An harmleſs flattering meteor ſhone for hair, 
And fell adown his ſhoulders with looſe care; 
He cuts out a filk mantle from the ſkies, 
Where the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 
This he with larry vapours ſprinkles all, 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade, 
The choiceſt piece cut out, a ſcarfe is made, 


This is a juſt ſpecimen of Cowley's ima- 
gery : what might in general expreſſions be 
great and forcible, he weakens and makes 
ridiculous by branching it into ſmall parts. 
That Gabriel was inveſted with the ſofteſt or 
brighteſt colours of the ſky, we might have 
been told, and been diſmiſſed to improve the 
idea in our different proportions of concep- 
tion; but Cowley could not let us go till he 
had related where Gabriel got firſt his ſkin, 
; on then bis mantle, then his lace, and then 
G 3 his 
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his ſcarfe, and related it in the terms of the 
mercer and taylor, 


Sometimes he bndulgee himſelf in a digreſ- 
ſion, always conceived with his natural exu- 
berance, and commonly, even where it is 
not long, continued till it is tedious ;_ 


I' th' library a few choice authors ſtood, | 

Vet twas well ſtor d, for that ſmall ſtore was 
good; _ 

Writing, man's ſpiritual phyſic, was not then 
Itſelf, as now, grown a diſeaſe of men. 
Learning (young virgin) but few ſuitors knew; 
The common proſtitute ſhe lately grew, 

And with the ſpurious brood loads now the preſs; 
Laborious effects of Kilencls, 


As the Davidcis affords-only four books, 
though intended to confiſt of twelve, there 
is no opportunity for ſuch criticiſms as Epick 
poems commonly ſupply. The plan of the 
whole work is very imperſectly ſhewn by the 
third part. The duration of an unfiniſhed 
action cannot be known. Of characters 
either not yet introduced, or ſhewn but upon 
few occaſions, the full extent and the nice 


dtiſeriminations cannot be aſcertained, The 
| | fable 


fable is plainly. implex, formed rather from 
the Odyſſey than the Iliad : and many artifi- _ 
ces of diverſification are employed, with the 
ſkill of a man acquainted with the beſt 
models, The paſt. is recalled by narration, 
and the future anticipated by viſion: but he 

has been ſo laviſh of his poetical art, that it 
is difficult to imagine how he could fill eight 
books more without practiſing again the ſame 
modes of diſpoſing his matter; and perhaps 
the perception of this growing incumbrance 
inclined him to ſtop. By this abruption, 
poſterity loſt more inſtruction than delight. 
If the continuation of the Davideis can be 
miſſed, it is for the learning that had been 
diffuſed over it, and the notes in which it - 
had been I | 


| Had not his chanden hon op like 
every other part by improper decorations, 
they would have deſerved uncommon. praiſe. 
He gives Saul both the body and ming of a 


hero: 


His way once choſe, he forward thruſt outright, 
"wok turn'd afide fot 2 or Gerne 0 
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And the different beauties of the lofty Merab 
and the gentle Michol are very Juſtly con- 
ceived and ſtrongly oem. | 

are ti 

Rymer has declared the Davideis ala 
to the Feruſalem of Taſſo, „which,“ ſays he, 
* the poet, with all his care, has het totally 
„ purged from pedantry.” If by pedantry is 

- meant that minute knowledge which is de- 
rived from particular ſciences and ſtudies, in 
oppoſition to the general notions ſupplied by 
a wide ſuryey of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 
more frequently than Taſſo. I know not, 
indeed, why they ſhould be compared; for 
the refemblance of Cowley's work to Taſſo's 
is only that they both exhibit the agency of 
celeſtial and infernal ſpirits, in which how- 
ever they differ widely ; for Cowley ſuppoſes 
them commonly to operate upon the mind by 
ſuggeſtion; Taſſo repreſents them as pro- 
moting or obſtructing events by ee 
ency. | 

5530], Di. f\ 

"Gi Pereſerlar WEN that can be. pro- 

perly ebmpared, I remember only the de- 

Aeription of Heaven, in which the different 


2 many 
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manner of the two writers is ſufficiently 
diſcernible. Cowley's is ſcarcely deſcription, 
unleſs it be poſſible to deſcribe by negatives; 
for he tells .us only what there is not in 
heaven. Taflo endeavours to repreſent the 
ſplendours and pleaſures of the regions of 
happineſs. Taſſo affords images, and Cow- 
ley ſentiments. It happens, however, that 
Taſſo's deſcription affords ſome reaſon for 
Rymer's ceaſure. He bc of the Supreme 
Being, N n Bf « 
| Ty OF 
Ha foto. i  piedi e fato e la natura 7 
Miniſtri humili, &1 en e Ne miſura. 5 


The ſecond line bi in it more * pedantty 


than perhaps can be found 1 in any other 9 Mi 


Ne 22 * | 1 bas Ii 
. L3THD 55 103 
5 Fa the peruſal of the Davideis, as f All 
Cowley's works, we find wit and-leatnjulg 
-unprofitably ſquandered; Attention ha 
relief; the affections are never moved; er 
are ſometimes ſurpriſed, but never delighted, 
and find much to admire, but little t9;appyove. 
| Wh however Linea, of Comley yoke 
ff doidw ai oft 5H Yo jo DIE 
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mind capacious by nature, and repleniſhed 
by ſtudy. 


In the general review of Cowley's poetry 
it will be found, that he wrote with abundant 
fertility, but negligent or unſkilful ſelection; 
with much thought, but with little imagery ; 
that he is never pathetick, and rarely ſublime; 
but always either 3 ingenious or learned, either 
acute or profound. 5 | 


It is ſaid by Denham in his elegy, | 


To him no author was unknown ; ; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 


This wide poſition requires leſs limitation, 
when it 1s affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps 
of any other poet, —He read much, and yet 

borrowed little, | 


His character of writing was indeed not 
his own: be unhappily adopted that which 
was predominant. He ſaw a certain way to 
preſent praiſe; and not ſufficiently enquiring 
by what means the ancients have continued 
to delight through all the changes of human 

' - man- 
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manners, he contented himſelf with a deci- 
duous laurel, of which the verdure in its 
ſpring was bright and gay, but which time 
has been continually ſtealing from his brows, 


He was in his own time conſidered" as of 
unrivalled excellence. Clarendon repreſents 
him as having taken a flight beyond all that 
went before him; and Milton is ſaid to have 
declared, that the three greateſt Engliſhi poets 
were Spenſer, Shakſpeare, and Cowley, 

His manner he had in common with others: 
but his ſentiments were his own. Upon 
every ſubject he thought for himſelf; and 
ſuch was his copiouſneſs of knowledge, that 
ſomething at once remote and applicable 
ruſhed into his mind; yet it 1s not likely 
that he always rejected a commodious idea 
merely becauſe another had uſed it: his 
known wealth was fo great, that he might 
| * rae without loſs of credit, 


In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laſt 
lines have ſuch reſemblance to the nable epi - 


gram of Grotius upon the death of Scaliger, 
| that 
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that T cannot but think them copied from its 
though they are copied by no ſervile hand. 


One paſſage in his Mifreſs is ſo apparently 
' borrowed from Donne, that he probably 
would not have written it, had it not mingled | 
with his own thoughts, ſo as that he did 
not perceive himſelf r it from another: 


Arend I think thou able found wilt be, 
Yet Pm reſolv d to ſearch for thee:; 
The ſearch itſelf rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great ſecret emf, 
or neither it in Art or Nature is) 7 
Vet things well worth his toil he „ vs 
And does his charge and labour pay 
With good 18 5 experiments by the way. 
| A Cowinr. 


Some that bave 4 agg d Love's mine than 1. 
Say, where his centric happineſs doth lie: 
I have lov'd, and got, and told; 
But ſhould I love, get, tell, till I * 
I ſhould not find that hidden nn $7 
Oh, tis impoſture all: 4 
: And as no chymic yet th' elixir got, 
But 9 his pregaant Pot, 
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If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medieinal, 
So lovers dream a rich and long delight, 
But get a winter · ſeeming ſummer's night. 


Jonſon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, . 
were then in the higheſt eſteem. 


It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley 
always acknowledges his obligation to the 
learning and induſtry of Jonſon; but I have 
found no traces of Jonſon in his works: to 
emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur- 
poſe; and from Donne he may have learned 

that familiarity with religious images, and 
that light alluſion to ſacred things, by which 
readers far ſhort of ſanctity are frequently of- 
fended; and which would not be born in the 
preſent age, when devotion, a not 
more fervent. is more delicate. 

- | zblos bas 

Having Intiadaited, one . taken Fs | 
Cowley. from Donne, I will recompenſe him 
by another which Milton ſeems to have bor- 
rowed from him. He ſays of Goliah, 


* 
, 8 © ” 
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His ſpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree, 
Which Nature meant ſome tall * maſt 
ſhould be. ee | 


Milton of Satan: 


His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral, were but a _ 
He walked with, 


F His dition was in his own time cenſured 
as negligent. He ſeems not to have known, 
or not to have conſidered, that words being 


arbitrary muſt owe their power to affociation, 
and have the influence, and that only, which 
cuſtom has given them. Language is the 
dreſs of thought: and as the nobleſt mien, 
or moſt graceful action, would be degraded 
and obſcured by a garb: appropriated to the 


groſs employments of ruſticks or mechanicks; 


ſo the moſt heroic ſentiments will lofe their 


efficacy, and the moſt ſplendid ideas drop 
their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words uſed commonly upon low and trivial 
occaſions, debaſed by vulgar mouths, and 
contaminated by inelegant applications. 


5 5 Truth 
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Truth indeed is always truth, and reaſon ' 


is always reaſon ; they have an intrinſic and 
unalterable value, and conſtitute that intel- 
lectual gold which defies deſtruction: but 
gold may be ſo concealed in baſer matter, 


that only a chymiſt can recover it ; ſenſe may 


be ſo hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, 
that none but philoſophers can diſtinguiſh it ; 
and both may be ſo buried in impurities, as 
not to pay the coſt of their extraction. 


The diQtion, being the vehicle of the 
thoughts, firſt preſents itſelf to the intel- 
leQual eye: and if the firſt appearance offends, 
a further knowledge is not often ſought. 


Whatever profeſſes to benefit by pleaſing, 
muſt pleaſe at once. The pleaſures of the 


mind imply ſomething ſudden and unex- 
pected; that, which elevates muſt always ſur- 
priſe, What is perceived by ſlow degrees 
may gratify us with conſciouſneſs of im- 
provement, but will never ſtrike with the 
ſenſe of pleaſure. | 


Of all this, Cowley appears to have been 
without knowledge, or without care. He 


. | 
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- makes no ſelection of words, nor ſeeks any 
neatneſs of phraſe: he has no elegance either 
lucky or elaborate; as his endeavours were 
rather to impreſs ſentences upon the under- 
ſtanding than images on the fancy, he has few 
_epithiets, and thoſe ſcattered without pecu- 
| Har propriety of nice adaptation. It ſeems to 
follow from the neceſſity of the ſubject, ra- 
ther than the care of the writer, that the 
diction of his heroic poem is leſs familiar 
than that of his ſlighteſt writings. © He has 
given not the ſame numbers, but the ſame 
_ diction, to the gentle . and the tem- 


| 8 1 Pindar. 


His verification Kerns to b had very 
little of his care; and if what he thinks be 
true, that his numbers ate unmuſical only 
when they are ill read, the art of reading 
them is at preſent loſt; ſor they are com- 
monly harſh to modern ears. He has indeed 
many noble lines, ſuch as the feeble care of 
Waller never could produce. The bulk of 
his thoughts ſometimes ſwelled his verſe to 
unexpected and inevitable grandeur; but his 
excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous: 
he links willingly down to his general cares 

is leſſueſs, 
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leſſne fs, ee ige r e oa 
meanneſs or alperity. 4 
His contra tions are often rugged and hach: 
One flings a PIR eee 
Torn up With's. | N 
Hlis rhymes are very FRY made by pro- 
nouns, or particles, or the like unimpertant - 


words, 'which OT LY e 1 : 
the energy ee fines: 1 > 


His combinations of difecent 3 is 
ſometimes diflonant and anpleafng ; he joins 
verſes rogether, of which the former does 
not ide exfily into the as; 6-2 


The words 45 and ad, which 1 och de- 
grade in preſent eſtimation the line that ad- 
mits them, were in the time of Cowley little | 
cenſured or avoided; how often he ufed them 
and with how bad an effect, at leaſt to our 
cars, will appear by a paſſage, in which every 
reader Will lamtent to. fee juſt and noble 


thoughts defrauded of their praiſe by inele- 


en of e 4 
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No other law ſhall ſhackle me; 
Slave to myſelf I ne'er will be; 

Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 
By my own preſent. mind. 

Who by reſolves and vows engag'd does ſtand 
For days, that yet belong to fate, 

Does like an unthrift mortage his eſtate, 
Before it falls into his hand, 
The bondman of the cloiſter ſo, 

All that he doe receive does always owe. 


And ſtill as Time comes in, it goes aways, 


Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell! 
Which his hour's work as well as hours does tell: 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing Knell. 


His heroick lines are often- formed of mo- 
noſyllables; but yet they are ſometimes Ou. 
and ſonorous. : 


| He ſays of the Meſliah, 


Round the whole earth bis dreaded name thatl 
,, 
And reach 10 worlds that muſt not yet be fond, 


5 In another place, of David, 


Yer bid him go ſecurely, when he ſends; 3 
Nn Saul that is his for, and we bis friends. 
WY | "The 


e, % S . a 
The man who has his God, no aid can lack; 
And we who bid bim go, will bring bim back. 


Yet amidſt his negligence he | ſometimes 
attempted an improved and (cientific verſifica- 
tion; of which it will be beſt to give his own 
account ſubjoined to this line : 


Nor can the glory contain itſelf in th" endleſs 
ſpace. 

Lam ſorry that it is necefliry to admo-· 
* niſh the moſt part of readers, that it is not 
«hy negligence that this verſe is fo looſe, 
« long, and, as it were, vaſt; it is to paint 
in the number the nature of the thing 
«© which it deſcribes, which I would have 
« obſerved in divers other places of this poem, 
« that elſe will pals for very careleſs ..: 
| * as before, 


Aud overrn i the neighb'ring fields with violent 


* courſe. 
« In the ſecond book ; 
Dae 


pice dep down be cos them all, — 


L 


"7 — And, 
And fell a-down bis ſhoulders with logſe cares 
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In the third, 
Braſi us bis helmet, his boots braſe, and o'er 
H broaft a thick plate of firang braſs he ware. 

« In the fourth, | 
Like ſome fair pine ver-loking all tl} \ word. 

And, 

Some from the rocks caft themſelves th n 


And many more: but it is enough to in- 
« ſtance in a few. The thing is, that the 
« diſpoſitiou of words and numbers ſhould 
© be ſuch, as that, out of the order and ſound 
* of them, the things themſelves may be ro- 
«« preſented. This the greeks were not ſo 
ii accurate as to bind themſelves to: neither 
& have our Engliſh poets obſerved it, for 
„ aught I can find. The Latins (qu: muſas 
& colunt ſeveriores) ſometimes did it; and 
< their prince, Virgil, always: in whom the 
examples are innumerable, and taken no- 
« tice of by all judicious men, ſ that it is 
= ſuperfluous to collect them.“ 


| 1 know not whatier he has, in many of 
theſe we Wa attained the repreſentation or 
| reſem- 


* f 
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reſemblance that he purpoſes, Verſe can 
imitate only ſound and motion. A boundleſi 


verſe, a headlong verſe, and a verſe of braſs | 


or of ftrong braſs, ſeem to compriſe very in- 
congruous and unfociable ideas. What there 
is peculiar in the ſound of the line expreſſing 
| boſe care, I cannot diſcover z nor why the 
pine is tafler in an 3 en in ten 
. e 0 


But, not to defraud him of his due I 
he bas given one example of repreſentative 
verſification, —_ perhaps * — 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſe : 

He, who defers this work. from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay | 
Iii the whole ftream that ſtopp'd him thall be 

Mich rune, and, as it runs, for ever ſhall run ors 


Cowley was, I believe, the firſt poet that 
mingled, Alexandrines at pleaſure with the 
common heroick of ten ſyllables ; and from 
him Dryden bortowed the practice, whether 
ornamental or licentious. He conſidered the 
yerſs of twelve ſyllables as elevated and ma- 
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jeftick; and has therefore deviated into that 


meaſure when he fuppoſes. the voice heard of 
the: Supreme- Being. 


The Author of the Davideis is ade 
by Dryden for having written it in couplets, 
becauſe he diſcovered that any ſtaff was too 
_ lyrical for an heroick poem; but this ſeems 
to have been known before by May and 
Sandys, the tranſlators of the Pharſalia and 
the 56s 042888 


In the Davideis are ſome hemiſtichs, or 
verles left imperfe& by the author, in imita- 
tion of Virgil, whom he ſuppoſes not to have 
intended to complete them : that this opinion 
is erroneous, may be probably concluded, be- 

cauſe this truncation is imitated by no ſubſe- 
quent Roman poet; becauſe Virgil himſelf 
filled up one broken line in the heat of recita- 
tion ; becauſe in one the ſenſe is now unfi- 
niſhed ; ; and becauſe all that can be done by 
a broken verſe, a line inter ſected by a cæſura, 
and a full ſtop, 12 5 equally e ET, 


Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no 
uſe, 794 e did not at ſirſt think them 
allowa- 


- 
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allowable; but he appears afterwards to have 
changed his mind, for in the verſes on the 
government of Cromwell he inſerts them 
n with great e 


After ſo much criticiſin on his Poems, the 
Eſſays which accompany them muſt not be 
forgotten, What is ſaid by Sprat of his con- 
verſation, that no man could draw from it 
any ſuſpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to theſe compoſitions. - No 
author ever kept his verſe and his proſe at a 
greater diſtance from each other. - His thoughts 
are natural, and his ſtyle has a ſmooth and 
placid equability, which has never yet ob- 
tained its due commendation. Nothing is 
far · ſought, or bard-laboured ; but all is ealy - 
without feebleneſs, and familiar without 
n | = 14%, en 


It "ok been obſerved” by Felton, in his 
Effay on the Claſſicks, that Cowley was be- 
loved by every Muſe that he courted ; and 
that he has rivalled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy, 
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It may be affirmed, without any encomi- 
aſtick fervour, that he brought to his paetick 
labours a, mind replete with. learning, and 
that his pages are embelliſhed with all the 
arpaments which books. could ſupply ; that 
he was the firſt who. unparted to Englith 
numbers the enthuſtaſm of the greater ode, 

and the gaiety of the leſs; that he was equally | 
| qualified for ſpritely fallies, and for lofty 
flights; that he was among thoſe wha freed. 
tranſlation from fervility, and, inſtead of 


| following his author at a diſtance, walked by 


his fide; and. that, if he left verfification yet 
_ lmproveable, he left likewiſe from time ta 
time ſuch ſpecimens of excellence as enabled 
ſucceeding poet to improve it, 


: 
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F Sir JOHN DENHAM' very little 
is known but what is related of him by 
Wood, or by himſelf. | | 


He was born at Dublin in 1615; the only 
| ſon of Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely 
in Eſſex, then chief baron of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Garret More, baron of Mcllcfont. mi 


Teo years afterwards, his father, being 

made one of the barons of the Exchequer in | 
England, brought him away from his native 
country, and educated him in London, 


P-, 
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In 1631 he was ſent to Oxford, where he 
was conſidered “ as a dreaming young man, 
given more to dice and cards than ſtudy;“ 
and therefore gave no prognoſticks of his fu- 
ture eminence; nor was ſuſpected to conceal, 
under ſluggiſhneſs and laxity, a genius born 
to improve the literature of his country. 


When he was, three years afterwards, re- 
moved to Lincoln's Inn, he proſecuted the 
*ommon law with ſufficient appearance of 
application; yet did not loſe his propenſity 

to cards and dice; but was very often plun⸗ 
dered by * 


Being 1 * 5 for this folly, he 
profeſſed, and perhaps believed, himſelf re- 
claimed; and, to teſtify the ſincerity of his 
repentance, wrote and publiſhed „An Eſſay 
upon * 


Hie ſeems to have divided his Studies * 
tween law and poetry ; for, in 1636, he 
| tranſlated the fecond book of the Encid, | 


Two 
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Two years after, his father died; and 
then, notwithſtanding his reſolutions and 
profeſſions, he returned again to the vice of 
gaming, and loſt ſeveral thouſand en * 
had been left him. 


7 AR he publiſhed | «© The Sophy.” 


This ſeems to have given him his firſt hold 


of the publick attention; for Waller remarked, 
« that he broke out like the Iriſh rebellion 
$i three ſcore thouſand ſtrong when nobody 
«4 was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpected it; 
an obſervation which could have had no pro- 
priety, had his poetical abilities been known 
before. "ro | 


He was after that pricked for ſheriff of 
Surrey, and made governor of Farnham Caſtle - 
for the king; but he ſoon reſigned that 


P * 


charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in „ 


1643. he publiſhed . Cooper 8 Rl. vi 


This poem had ſuch reputation as to excite - ; 


the common artifice by which envy degrades 
excellence. A report was ſpread, ' that the 


performance was not his own, but that he 
had 
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had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds, 
The ſame attempt was made to rob Addiſon 
of his Cato, nnr on Criti- 
eiſm. 


a _ the diftreſſes of the: ropes fcniby 
required him to engage in more dangerous 
employments. He was entruſted by the 
queen with a meſſage to the king; and, by 
whatever means, fo far ſoftened the ferocity 
of Hugh Peters,” that by his intercefion ad- 
miſſion was procured. Of the king's conde- 
ſcenſion he has given an account in the dedl- 
cation of his works. j 


He was ene . in carrying 
on the king's correſpondence ; and, as he 
fays, difcharged this office with great fafety 


do the royalifts: and being accidentally dif- 


covered by the adverſe party's knowledge of 
Mr. Cowley's hand, he cen happily dern 
for nn * his ne eb, 


5 engaged ir in a preater under- 
taking. In April 1648, he conveyed James 
| the duke of York from London into France, 
and” e him there to the queen aud 

4 8 | prince 
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prince of Wales. This year he publiſhed his 
tranſlation of Cato Major.“ 


He now reſided in France, as one of the 
followers of the exiled king; and, to divert 
the melancholy of their condition, was fome- 
times enjoined by his maſter to write occa- 
ſional verſes; one of which amnfements was 
probably his ode or fong upon the Embafſy 
to Poland, by which he and lord Crofts pro- 
cured a contribution of ten ttioufand pounds 
from the Scotch, that wandered over that 
| kingdom. Poland was at that time very 
much frequented by itinerant traders, who, 
in a country of very little commerce and of 
great extent, where every man reſided on his 
own eſtate, contributed very much to the 
accommodation of life, by bringing to every 

man's houſe thoſe little neceflaries which 
it was very inconvenient to want, and very 
troubleſome to fetch. I have formerly read, 
without much refte&ion, of the multitude of 
Scotchmen that travelled with their wares it 
Poland; and that their numbers were not 
ſmall, the ſucceſs dr this Na gives 
ſufficient evidence. 


About 
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About this time, what * the war and 
the gameſters had left him was ſold, by order 
of the patliament; and when, in 1652, he 
returned to England, he was entertained by 

the earl of Pembroke. 1 


Of the next years of his life there is no ac- 


count. At the Reſtoration he obtained that 


which many miſled, the reward of his loy- 
alty ; being made ſurveyor of the king's 
buildings, and dignified with the order of the 
Bath. He ſeems now to have learned ſome 
attention to money: for Wood ſays, that he 
got by this place ſeven thouſand One. . 


| After the Reſtoration he wrote the poem 
on Prudence and Juſtice, and perhaps ſome 
of his other pieces: and as he appears, when- 
ever any ſerious queſtion comes before him, 
to have been a man of piety, he conſecrated 
his poetical powers to religion, and made a 
| metrical verſion of the pſalms of David. In 
this attempt he has failed; but in ſacred 
poetry who has N 85 


2. 5 Jt 
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It might be hoped that the favour of his 
maſter and eſteem of the publick would now 
make him happy. But human felicity is 
ſhort and uncertain; a ſecond marriage brought 
upon him ſo much diſquiet, as for a time 
diſordered his underſtanding ; and Butler lam- 
pooned him for his lunacy, I know. not 
whether the malignant lines were then made 
publick, nor what provocation incited Butler 
to do that which no provocation can excuſe. 


His frenzy laſted not long“; and he ſeems 
to have regained his full force of mind; for 
he wrote afterwards his excellent poem upon 
the death of Cowley, whom he was not long 
to ſervive ; for on the 19th of March, 1668, 
he was buried by his fide, 


* In Grammont's Memoirs many circumſtances are re- 
lated, both of il marriage and his frenzy, very little fayour- 


DEN. 
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DENHAM is deſervedly conſidered as one 
of the fathers of Engliſh poetry. Denham 
« and Waller,“ ſays Prior, * improved our 
« verſification, and Dryden perfected it.” 
He has given ſpecimens of various compo- 
ſition, deſeriptive, * . and 
ſublime. 


He appears to have had, in common with 
almoſt all mankind, the ambition of being 

upon proper occaſions a merry fellow, and in 
common with moſt of them to have been by 
nature, or by early habits, debarred from it. 
Nothing is leſs exhilarating than the ludi- 
crouſneſs of Denham; he does not fail for 
want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is groſs; 
but he is never merry, unleſs the Speech 
« ayainft peace in the cloſe Commireee” be 
excepted. For grave butleſque, however, his 
imitation of Davenant ſhews him to have 
been well e | 


| of his more as 3 poems there 
is perhaps none that does not deſerve com- 
mendation. lu the verſes: to Fletcher, we 
ha ve an image that has fince been adopted: 

HEM But 
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© But whither am I ſtray'd? I need not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe; 
Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, 
Nor need thy juſter title the foul gvilt 
Of eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 
« Myſt have their brothers, 85 and kindred 
40 ſlain,” | 


After Denham, Ortery, in one of his pro- 


6 Poets are ſultans, if they had their will ; 
A For every author would bis brother kill.“ 


And Pope, 
ce Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne,” 


But this is not the beſt of his little pieces: 
it is excelled by his poem to F . and 
his fler on Cowley. 


His riß of Fanſhaw's verſion of Guarini, | 
contains a very ſpritely and judicious character 
of a good tranſlator: 8 


| « That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 
t and line by line. 
Vor. L. : 5 1 ! Thals 
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Thoſe are the labour'd births of Qlaviſh brains, 
Not the effect of poetry, but pain 

Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords; 5 

© No light for thoughts, but Pony ſtick at 
4 words. 
« A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 
To make tranflations and tranſlators too. 
ee They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 
« True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame.“ 
be \: bo | +9 
The excellence of theſe lines is greater, as 
the truth which they contain was not at 


that time generally known. |, 


His poem on the death of Cowley was his 
laſt, and, among his ſhorter works, his beſt 


performance: the numbers are muſical, and 


the thoughts are TR.” 


Coorkn's Hitt” is the work that con- 
fers upon him the rank and dignity of an 


original author. He ſeems to have been, at 


_. leaſt among us, the author of à ſpecies of 

; compoſition that may be denominated /ocat 
| poetry, of which the fundamental ſubje& 
is ſome particular landſcape, to be poetically 


725 ape with he guns: We ſuch embel - 
| Vſhments” * 


ee 


* 
* 


\T 
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lichments as may be ſupplied by hiſtorical 
7 or incidental meditation. | 


To trace a new i of poetry has in 
itſelf a very high claim to praiſe, and its 
praiſe is yet more when it is apparently copied 
by Garth and Pope *; after whoſe names 
little will be gained by an. enumeration of 
ſmaller poets, that have left ſcarcely a corner 
of the iſland not "dignified either by Ae 

or blank verſe, 
7 
« Coopxr's HIL L.,“ if it be maliciouſly 
inſpected, will not be found without its faults, 
The digreſſions are too long, the morality 
too frequent, and the ſentiments ſometimes 
ſuch as will not bear a _Tigorous enquiry. 


The four verſes, which, ſince Dryden has 
commended them, almoſt every writer for a 
century paſt * e are 2 
e * 


gd N . - 1 I. 
2 14 


. 0 could I flow like thee, and make thy h | 
„My great example, as it is my theme! 


* 


ee AM. 
{ 2 „ in his Windſor Foreſt.” H. . | 
| * 12 « Though 
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FTbough deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 


* not dull; 
Strong without rage, without en 
7M full. * 


The lines are in themſelves not perfect; 


for moſt of the words, thus artfully oppoſed, 
are to be underſtood ſimply on one ſide of the 


compariſon, and metaphorically on the other; 


and if there be any language which does pot 


expreſs intellectual operations by material 


images, into that language they cannot be 


travſlated. But ſo, much meaning is com- 


_ prized in few words; the particulars of re- 


ſemblance are ſo perſpicacioufly collected, and 


every mode of excellence ſeparated from its 
adjacent fault by ſo nice a line of limitation ; 


the different parts of the ſentence are fo ac - 
curately adjuſted; and the flow of the laſt 
couplet is ſo ſmooth and ſweet; that the 
paſſage, however celebrated, has not been 
praiſed above its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itſelf, and muſt be numbered among 


* thoſe felicities which cannot be produced at 
will by wit and labour, but muſt ariſe unex- 
_ peRtedly in ſome hour propitious to poetry. 


He 
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He appears to have been one of the firſt 
that underſtood the neceſſity of emancipating 
tranſlation from the drudgery of counting 
lines and interpreting ſingle words. How 
much this ſervile practice obſcured the cleareſt 
and-deformed the moſt beautiful parts of the 
ancient authors, may be diſcovered by a 
peruſal of our earlier verſions; ſome of them 
the works of men well qualified, not only - 
by critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, 
who yet, by a miſtaken ambition of exact- 
neſs, degraded at once their originals and 

themſelves. 

| 13 © 

: Denham ſaw the better way, but has not 
purſued it with great ſucceſs. His verſions 
of Virgil are not pleaſing ; but they taught 
Dryden to pleaſe better. His poetical imita- 
tion of Tully on Old Age” has neither the 
clearneſs of proſe, nor the fpritelineſs of 


poetry. 


The © ſtrength of Denham,” which Pope 
ſo emphatically mentions, is to be found in 
many lines and couplets, which convey much 
1 3 mean 
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meaning in few words, and exhibit his ſen» 
timent 2 2 more den than bulk. 


l on the an 


Though with thoſe ſtreams be no reſemblance 
ae,, | 

* Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
<« His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t explore, 
« Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore,” 


His wiſdom ſuch, as once it did appear 
Three kingdoms' wonder, and three King- 
% doms' fear. 
« While fingle he food forth and ſeem'd, 
| * although | 
6 Each had an army, as an equal foe, 
& Such was his force of eloquence, to make 
3 The hearers more concern d than he that ſ pake : 
Each ſeem d to act that part he came to ſee, 
And none was more a looker-on than he; 
So did he move our paſſions, ſome were known 
« To wiſh, for the defence, the crime their own. 
No private pity ſtrove with publick hate, 
„ * Reaſon with rage, and Wes with fate.” 


'On Cowley. | 


20 To him no author was unknown, 
6 Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 
« Horace's 


F 
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9 Horace' s wit, and Virgil's ſtate, - 

« He did not ſteal, but emulate! _ _ | 

* And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear,” 


As one of Denham's principal claims to 
the regard of poſterity ariſes from his im- 
provement of our numbers, his verſification- 
ought to be conſidered. It will afford that 
pleaſure which ariſes from the obſervation of 


a man of judgement, naturally right, forſaking 


bad copies by degrees, and advancing towards 
a better practice, as he gains more e confidence ; 
* himſelf. | 


In his tranſlation of Virgil, written when 
he was about twenty-one years old, may be 
ſtill found the old manner of continuing the 
ſenſe 8 from verſe to verſe. 


| | « Then all thoſe. | 
22 Who i in the dark our fury did eſcape, 
Id Returning, know. our borrow'd arms, and 
os ſhape, | 

Wh And differing dialect: then their numbers ſwell 
4 And grow upon us; firſt Chorcebeus fell 
* Before Miperva's altar; next did bleed 

« Juſt Ripheus, whom no Trojan did 08 


| "5m yi, yet the gods his fate decreed. 


8 | Then 
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„Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
« Their friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 

« Nor conſecrated mirte, from the fame — 

&« Ill fate could fave ; my country's funeral flame 

4 And Troy's cold aſhes I atteſt, and call 

&« To witneſs for myſelf, that in their fall 
No foes, or death, nor danger I declin'd, 

“Did and deſerv'd no leſs, my fate to find.” 


From this kind of concatenated metre he 
"afterwards refrained, and taught his followers 
the art of concluding their ſenſe in couplets; 
which has perhaps been with rather too much 
conſtancy purſued. / 1 


This paſſage exhibits one of thoſe triplets 
which are not infrequent in this firſt eſſay, 
but which is to be ſuppoſed his maturer 
Judgement diſapproved, fince in his latter 
works he has totally forborn 288 57 | 


His rhymes are ſuch as ſeem found without 
difficulty, by following the ſenſe; and are for 
the moſt part as exact at leaſt as thoſe of other 
poets, though now and then the reader is 
ſhifted off with what he can get. 


« O how 
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* O how transſorn u 
1 How much unlike that Hector, who return d 
Clad in Achilles' ſpoils! | | 


And again: 


« From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung 
« Like pretty princes from the fall of Rome.” 


Sometimes the weight of tn 1 
upon a word too feeble to ſuſtain it: 


| Is Troy confounded falls 
4 From all her glories: if it might have ſtood 
« By any power, by this right hand it ford. 
* — And though my outward ſtate misfortune 
4 hath 
5 " pagaes thus low, it cannot reach my faith.” 
— Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'er- 
* come, 
A feigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 
% Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand fail,” - 


He is not very careful to vary the ends of : 
his verſes: in one paſſage the word die rhimes 
three e in ſix. | 


Moſt 


nnn 


Mioſt of theſe petty faults are in his firſt 
productions, when he was leſs ſkilful, or at 
leaſt leſs dexterous in'the uſe of words; and 
though they had been more frequent they 
could only have leſſened the grace, not the 
ſtrength of his compoſition. He is one of 
the writers that improved our taſte, and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom we ought 
therefore to read with | gratitude, . though, 
having done much, he left much to do. 


þ 


* 
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ä E Life of Milton has been already 
| written in ſo many forms, and with 
_ ſuch Minute enquiry, that I might perhaps 
more properly have contented \ myſelf with 
the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton's 
elegant Abridgement, but that a new narra« 
rative was thought neceflary to the unifor- 
mity of this edition. 


JOHN MILTON n was by birth a gentle- 
man, deſcended from the proprietors of Mil. 
ton near Thame in Oxfordſhire, one of whom 
forfeited his eſtate in the times of York and 
Lancafter. Which fide he took I know not; 
his deſcendant inherited no veneration for the 
White Roſe, r 25 


1 


His 


nr 


His grandfather John was keeper of the 
foreſt of Shotover, a zealous papiſt, who 
difinherited his ſon, becauſe he had forſaken 
the religion of his anceſtors, 


His father, John, who was the fon diff. 


| herited, had recourſe for his ſupport to the 


profeſſion of a ſcrivener, He was a man 
eminent for his ſkill in muſick, many of his 

compoſitions being ſtill to be found; and his 
reputation in his profeſſion was ſuch, that he 
grew rich, and retired to an eſtate, He had 
probably more than common literature, as 
His fon addreſſes him in one of his moſt ela- 
borate Latin poems. He married a gentle- 
woman of the name of Caſton, a Welſh 
family, by whom he had two fone, John the 
poet, and Chriſtopher who ſtudied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the 
King's party, for which he was awhile perſe- 
cuted ; but having, by his brother's intereſt, 
obtained permiſſich to live in quiet, he ſup · 
ported himfelf fo honourably by ' chamber- 
practice, that, ſoon after the acceſſion of 
King James, he was knighted and made a 

Judge; but, his conſtitution being too weak 
Fg” | for 
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for buſineſs, he retired before any diſreputable 
compliances became r | 


He had likewiſe a daughter Anne, whom 
he married with a confiderable fortune to 
Edward Philips, who came from Shrewſbury, 
and roſe in the Crown office to be ſecondary : 
by him ſhe: had two ſons, John and Edward, 
who were educated by the poet, and from 
whom is derived the only authentic account 
of his domeſtic manners. | 

RAR: 

John, the Poet, was born in his father's 
houſe," at the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ſtreer, 
Dee. 9, 1668, between fix and ſeven in the 
morning. His father appears to have been 
very ſolicitous about his education; for he 
was inſtructed at firſt by private tuition under 
the care of Thomas Young, who was after- 
wards chaplain to the Engliſh merchants at 
Hamburgh, and of whom we have reaſon to 
think well, ſince his ſcholar conſidered him 
ene of an POE ns. | . 


. 


He was then ſent to St. Paul's School, 
under the care of Mr. Gill; and removed, 
in the beginning of his ſixteenth year, to 

| | Chriſt's 
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Chriſt's College in Cambridge, where he 
entered W Feb. 12, 1624. N 


W ee dn dd eminently ſkilled in 
the Latin tongue; and he himſelf, by an- 
nexing the dates to his . firſt compoſitions, a 
boaſt of which Politian had given him an 
example, ſeems to commend the earlineſs of 
his own proficiency to the notice of poſterity. 
But the products of his vernal fertility have. 
been ſurpaſſed by many, and particularly by 
his contemporary Cowley. Of the powers 
of the mind it is difficult to form an eſtimate: 
many have excelled Milton in their firſt 
eſſays, who never roſe to works like Paradiſe 


At fifteen, a date which he vſes till he is 
ſixteen, he tranſlated or verſiſied two Pſalms, 
114 and 136, which he thought worthy of 


®* Tn this aſſertion Dr, Johnſon was miſtaken, Milton 
was admitted a penſioner, and not a fizar, as will appear 
by the following extract from the College Regiſter: *©* Jo- 
% hannes Milton Londinenſis, filius Johannis, inftitutus 
92 fuit in literarum Elementis ſub Mag'ro Gill Gymnafii 
< Paulini pre fecto, admiſſus eſt Penfionarius Minor Feb. 
„ 12%, 1624, ſub M'ro Chappell, 1222575 "pro yy: 

4 o 195. 0d.” R. | Any 
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the publick eye; but they raiſe no great ex- 


pectations; they would in any numerous 
ſchool have obtained pe but not N 


wonder. 


| Many of his elegies appear. to have been 
written in his eighteenth year, by which it 


appears that he had then read the Roman 
authors with very nice diſcernment. I once 
heard Mr. Hampton, the tranſlator of Poly- 
bius, remark what I think is true, that Mil- 


ton was; the firſt Engliſhman who, after the 
revival of letters, wrote Latin verſes with _ 


_ claſſick elegance. If any exceptions can be 
made, they are very few: Haddon and 
Aſcham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign, how- 
ever they have ſucceeded in proſe, no ſooner 
attempt verſes than they provoke deriſion. 
If we produced any thing worthy of notice 
before the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps 
Alabefer Roxana 


- Of theſe exerciſes, which the rules. of the | 


| Univerſity required, ſome were publiſhed by 

him in his maturer years. They had been 
undoubtedly n for eye) were _ 
„ Publiſhed 1632, K. 


© 44 k as 
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as few can form: yet there is reaſon to ſuſpect 

that he was regarded in his college with no 

great fondneſs, That he obtained no fellow- 
ſhip is certain; but the unkindneſs with 
which he was treated was not merely negative, 
T am afhamed to relate what I fear is true, 
that Milton was one of the laſt ſtudents in | 
either univerſity that ſuffered the publick 
a of e correction. 


It was, in tis violence Kaen essere hoC- 
tility, objected to him, that he was expelled: 
this he ſteadily denies, and it was apparently 
not true; but it ſeems plain from his own” 

verſes to Diadati, that he had incurred Rufti> 
cation; a temporary diſmiſſion into the coun» 
try, with . the loſs of a term. 


'Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamefis alluit unda, 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 
lam nec arundiferum mihi cura reviſere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me /aris angit amor.— = bt 
Nec duri liber uſque minas perferre magiſtri, : 
Ceteraque ingenio non ſubeunda meo, 
Si fit hoc exilium patrias adiiſſe penates, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata ſequ  - 
Non ego vel profugi nomen ſortemve reculo, 
L«xætus et exili; conditione fruor. 
7 0g | "3 came 


, * 
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I cannot find any meaning but this, which 


even kindgeſs and reverence can give to the 


term, Autiti laris, . »habitation from which 
hei 18 excluded ; or how exile can be other- 
Ipiſagnterpreted. He declares yet more, that 


he is we weary of enduring the threats of @ rigo-— 


_ rous.meſter, and fſomething"elſe, avhich a temper 
like his cannot undergo... What was more 
than threat was probably puniſhment. This 


poem, which mentions. his exile, proves like» 


wiſe that it Was not perpetual; for it con- 


elütles With a reſolution of returning ſome 
e tine to Cambridge. And it may be conjec- 
tured, from the willingneſs with which he has 


perpetuated the memory-of his exile, that its 


cauſe was ſuch as gaye him no ſhame., „ 


He 1 both the uſual degrees; that of 


Wetchelor in 1628, and that of Maſter in 


1632; but he left the unfterſity. with- no 
F kindneſs. for its inſtitution, alienated either 
by the injudicious ſeverity of his governors, 
or, his own captious petverſeneſs. The cauſe 


cannot now be known, but the effect appears 


in his "writings. His ſcheme of education, 
inſcribed to Harthb, ſuperſedes all academical 


Vor. I. | K- inſtruc- 
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inſtruction, being intended to compriſe the 
whole time which men uſually ſpend in lite- 
rature, from their entrance upon grammar, 
till they proceed, as it 3&called, maſions fur ts. 
And in his Diſcourſe on the lied i. Way 
remove Hirelings out of the Chureb, he mge-" 
nuouſly propoſes} that the profits of the lands 
forfeited by he al for fuperſittious uſes, ot, 4 
be applied to fuch academics all over the land 
where languages and arts may, be taught loge. 
ther ; ſa that youth 1 may. be at once brought up, 
to a competency bf learning. and an boneft te =$ 
by which meant ſuch of them as bad the 
being enabled to ſupport themſelves (without ht) 4 
Ey the latter, may, by the help of tine form, | 


become worthy preac bers. 


«a 


* 


One of his objections to academical earn 
tion, as it was then conducted, is, that men 
deſigned for orders in the Chureh were p. 

mitted to act plays, writhing and unboning their” 
clergy limbs to all the antick and diſhapeſ# geſtures* 
of Trincalss , buſfogns'and bawds, proftituting 
\ : y 1 the 


280 


1 8 
By the mention of this name, he evidently refers to 

* Albumazar, acted at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and 

| | other; plays were performed at the ſame time, The prac- 
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the ſhame of that mini Mey *which they bad, or 
were near having, tothe eyes. of Courtiers and 
| court-ladieh, 1 groom e 

4; . . 
This iohftfcieritly peeviſh' in a man, who, 
when he me s bis exile Ss. the college, 
relates, with great luxutianÞ$, the compenſa- 
4 % tion which the pleaſures of 05 theatre afford 
bim. Mays were therefore only criminal when | 
they were Med by WN n 


— 1 


Be) went-to "the Ui abt with : a eſis ign * 
entering into the church, but in time altered 
his mind; for he declared, that whoever be- 
came a clergyman muſt © ſubſcribe ſlave, and 
«6 take an oath withal, which, unleſs he took 
WE. with a conſcience that could not reteh, he 
« ruſt ſtraight perjure himſelf, He thongbt 
«-jt better to prefer a blameleſs filence before 
«the office of ſpeaking, bought and begun 
with ſervitude and CRE: 
Dat 6, % 
tie was 4 8 The laſt dramutick perfor- © 
mance at"Cither univerſity was The Grateful Fair, writtets _ 
by Chfiſtopher Smart, and repreſented at Pembroke Col- 
lege, FOR: about 1747s K. | 258 
? P 
TAY © +10 - Theſe 


#- 
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Theſe expreſſions are, I find, applied to 
the ſubſcriptign of the Articles ; but it ſeems 
more probable that they relate to ganonical 
obedience. I know not any of, the Articles | 
which ſeem to thwart hisgpitiions : but the 
thoughts of obedience, whither canonical. or 
civil, raiſed is indignation. * i 
4 „ j 3 8% 
His unwillingneſs to engage 3. 755 mini- 
ſtry, perhaps not yet advanced to a ſettled 
reſolution of declining it, appears in a letter 
to one of his friends, who had reproved his 
ſuſpended and dilatory life, which he ſeems 
to have imputed to an inſatiable curioſity, _ | 
and fantaſtick luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plauſible anſwer, 
in which he endeavours to perſuade him, that 
the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
deſultory ſtudy, but from the defire of obtain - 
ing more fitneſs for his taſk ; and that he 
goes on, not taking thought of being late, fo it 
. give advantage to be more fit. | 


* 


* 


5 5 | * 44 2 Youth 
When he left the univerſity, he returned 
to his father, then reſiding at Horton in 
Buckingflamſhire, with whom he lived five 
= 7 5 Fears, 
" 


* * x.” 


7 


We: . 5 
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years, in which time he is ſaid to have read 
all the Greek and Latin writers. With what 
limitations this univerſality is to be under- 


ſtood, who ball! inform us? 


"= | " tc 
It roight be Kept that he who 6 
ſo much ſhould have dope nothing elſe; but 


Milton found time to Wüits gie Maſque of 
Camus, which was preſented at Ludlow, then 


the reſidence of the Lord Preſident of- Wales, 


in 1634; and had the honour of being acted 


Ke the Earl of Bridgewater's ſons 5 and daugh- 


"The fiction is derived from Homer's 
cinen but we never can refuſe to any mo- 
SE. | dern 


LAY 


4+ 
* It has blot its | foutidation in realy. The 
earl of Brillgewater being Preſident of Wales in the year 


15634, had his reſidence at „ = in Shropſhire, at 


which time lord Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his ſons, and 
lady Alice Egerton, his daughter, nts through a plaze 
called the Hay-wood foreſt, or Haywood in Herefordſhire, 
were benighted, and the lady for a ſhort time loſt: _this 
accident being related to their father upon their arrival at 
his caſtle, Milton, at the requeſt of his friend Healy Lawes, 


| who taught muſic in the family, wrote this maſquè. Lawes, 


ſet it to muſic, and it was acted on Michaelmas night; 
the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes himſelf, 


bearing each a 1 in the repreſentation. 


1 3 74 AT The 


* 
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dern the Ry of fs. der from Homer : : 


7 


2 quo ceu 92 8 
YO Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 
. 


2 
- His next rothuRtion Farid an elegy, 
written 1 7, on the death of MrgaKing, 
the ſon + 


wy * N 


The lady Alice Egerton 1 afterwards the "wife of I 


the earl of Carbory, who, gt hir feat called Golden · grove, 


is Jahn Ming, ſecretary fog, Ite- 
land in the time df beck. James, * | 


in Cacrmarthenſhire, harbored Dr. Jeremy Taylor iu the - 


time of the Uſurpation, Among the doctor's "ſermons is 


one om her death, in which her character is fine pout 


n marriage to 
* 
| * 

Notyfthtaading Deb obafon? 5 Abertios, 


trayed. Her ſiſter, lady Mary, was given j 
lord Herbary of 9 8 


| 4 fion 


4 


is derived from W g Tirce,. it may be conjeftured, 


that it was rather takem irh the Comus of Erycius Pu- 
teanus, in which, Mer the fiftion of a diffam, a cha- 
racters of Comus and his Attendants are“ deli ed, and 
the delights of ſenfhaliſts expoſed and reprint "This 
lixtle tract was publiſhed at Louvain in 167 
wards nt Oxford in 5 the very way 
Comns was written. H. 


Milton evidently was TO ts the ie Ol "Ry Tale of 
George Pele for the plan he aa Re 


* * 


9 


* 
— 2 


and after- 
Milton's 
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Charles. King was much a favourite at 
Cambridge, and many of the wits. Joined to 
do honour to his memory. Milton' s acquaint- 
ance with the Italfan writ ers may be diſco- 
veted by a mixture of longer Arter ver- 
ſes, according tc to the rules of an poetry, 
and his malignitx fo the Ch *o | 
lines which afe inter 8 King its 
Y $ 1 4 by Sh % 4-4 g 
; pr 8h "hepa * l * 3 
7 — 8 toe 
* 1 FE; Arcades ; Wr wo ne lived at 
_ Horton he uſed ſamerfoR to Sr from his 


2 few days, which at * 
* Moe of 1 ne = CEN. oupzecr of 
the Ar tr. 2 * a 
wagt af Ys ” 
* 28 

z hea now to! 


are pes 12 
and nad fone 5 de rl taking cham- 
ber in the ys of Cone, Show the death f 
of his Haber: ſet him at liberty to travel, 
for Which þ pbtairied His father's conſent, 
and Sir Henry Wotton direQtions, with the 
celebrated ꝓtecept of prudenge, 4 penſieri reti, 


2 N 


ed I vis fcidlro; thoughts cloſe, and looks 
looſe,” # = #4 uy.” l 


„ 


ſome 


— 
9 
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W 23 0 
* 1638 be left Englayd, 2 en fr b 
to Paris; WP 2g the favouFof Lord Scuda- 
more, the had th t. he opportunity of viſiting Gro» 
ius, t ing at the French court as 
ambaſſador Chriſtina offSweden. From | 
© Paris he d into Hay af which he had: 
"  withypatticular dilige o ſtudiecthe language 
ald literature; Is eh he ſeems to 7 
intended * quick. perambulation of the 
country, "jd two months at Klorence: + 


where he Found his inte th acddemies, 23 


1 ſuch ay 
{40 exaſed. bj | 
* confirmed 


+ 


*. 


1 i ur and intenſe 1 
# 8 5 AItake to 6 por- | 
vs tion im t life, bie with a ſtrong pro- 


| #6 penſity of natuq“ bet might leave { | 
| - % thing\ſo-wwrſtten® to after-times, as ey | 


* ſhould por Ry let/it r digh * 


It AE PEE -all 101 Sri lbb he the 
the uſual .concolfitdht of gteat abilities, a 


lofty and ſteady +, pa in Wnſels, | per- 
| haps not without -ſone conterdpt odothers ; © 
| * any Mn ever Wrote d much, 


ep 
ke Bi und 


* 


* % - 


3 r 0 OY 3 
and 'praiſed vo WW. his * be Wh * 


very frugal; eꝶſet its value bighy 
conſidered bis mention of 


againſt the waſte of tiche, | a certain re. 


3 


ſervation frog ob oblivion. 2 "#4 
T % 15 
At e could net th ny, * 
that his merit wanted diſtin on: wCarlo 7 
ati preſented him With n, encoiiatie/in- * 
ſetiption, in the tumid ! „ ſtyle ; ind 
a 1 wrote bim zu ode, 7 ich the 


| ag 
E tap 
Si 0M 
* I he gent NE . 
from Sienna to —.— where he Was again W 
received with kindpefs by the, Learned and 
9 Great. © Holſtenius, the keeper of the 
Vatican Library, ha Dad reſided three years 
at Ox sed, introduced hien to Cardinal Bar- 
berifil: and h 85 at a muſical entertamment, © 4 
waited tor him at the degr, and led him bʒxe 
75 the Hand i into the aſſetobly. Here Selvaggi 
| praiſed him in a diſtich, and Salſilli in a 3 
tetrüſtick; neither of them of mach value. 
The Italians” were gainers by this literary © , 


9 


ent y noiſe; t ; Ihe, reſt, ate 
ofi.,.commigh * *topicks . Ver 7 
2 benvfiful, , ' 


1 


8 


8” * p | 
— Þ Y wy + & 


Fares ” 5h 

38 . * „ f 

Fre 6 * M 15 Ls 2 N. * 
. Fee for the Ns with - whic h 

| repaid Salfulli,” * h not ſecure ; 


rammarian, turn the balance 


f the taltan teſthinonich, f 


2 % N. he was - enough. to® 
"== before | his pge 5 though he ſays, he cannot 7 
© be "ſuſpeQed- but ic have known that well 
were ſaid non tan 90 quan pre . Tx. 4 
* 6: 9 Pp 
| At Why as ' A Fleece. be 3 
2 * indeed if he 
. Lane —_ to ramble with e | 
5 e or to view palac& 3 chunt 
A pictures? bur@tainly too hegt 6 the ad k 
tem i 'ﬆ 2 wie or manners. 


From Rook 3 paſſed on dh J 
company of a hermit; Scompanion fron . 
little could be cx pectec' Jet to hid Milton 

+ owed his introduction to Manſo marquis . 

Vi.illa, who had been before The patron of 

4 Taſſo. Manſo was enchgh delighted with 
bis accompliſhments fo bur him with a 
ſorry diſtich, in which he commends bim for 


8 


1 5 x4 < F — 
8 ' | 2 g > 
_ of A : * 2 * * " 

N 4 4 ; 

A 2 . 1 

1 - 
"> be of 
- ” p * 


* "iP 

> os | | 
p 2 1 L bo „An. 136 5 
1 ' return, 40 Wi, _ 


Latin pon, : 
" which muſt hav Prat Ade e * of 
W elegance a an wha, . | 


P it's 


Spily 


His purpoſe 8 to ha | 
and Ge 1 hearing of the 
hob 


between 87 2 ee eli 00 — 


4 proper to 

his life in amuſements while his 
0 tend for their rigbts. 

* H re tame back to Beer, though 


ants informed in of "ig — | 


y the N fo 
jon#on religion. 'He — 

$ en * > that there s ge. danger, * 

and therefore kept on his way} id ited as : 

before, neither obtruding nor ſhulhing con- 

e had „ ſome * | 


troverky,” 

by 1 ileo, then a priſonet * . 
inqy r philoſophical hereſy; 
ata Manſo, that, May 


arations on religious queſtions, he had 
ot ſome diſtintions ' 


excluded - himſelf 
which he ſhould otNegwiſs have paid higp. 
But ſuch conduct ®thayghit did not pleaſ@ 
was yet ſufficiently ſafe, aſl Micha two 
 mofiths more at Rome, nd Went on &- Flo- 
rence without e | 


of 34 8 From 


3 


* 


»F» - 


* 3 * 


was thought by Milton worthy 
in ttulgd, Epitaphium Damontsg/« 
the common but er int 


wards went to' Venice ; and, having fent away 
a collection of muſic ud e becks tra- 


velled a, which de probably conſi- 
1 101 as the enemy of e * 3 


W Here Pad, « as in pr 


and bechme acquainted wit John Diodati 
and Frederick Spanheim, *two learned, gfo> 


throug * 
. 


friend Char 


* 


* 
= 
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8 | Y A 
From Flovtiy bp Fitted Lucca. He after- 


"= 


ial element, 


feſſors of Divinity. From Geneva 5 ** 


nce ; nd came bome gef 
yer and: chres months 


oft 


15 At his ret ap heard of the LI of his 


iodati; a man whom it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe of great merit, ſince A 


25 


ral life. 


He now hired a eres at the houſe bh: 
e Ruſſel, a taylon in St. Bride's Church- 
yard, and undertodk the Education of John 


and dee Philips, his ſiſter's ſons.) Find- 


ing 3 too liffle, he took a houſe and 
garden 


OY in eke ge, 5 
then ſo much out of the world as it > 3s : 
and choſe his dwelling at che pf d of a 

Vis f the. 


pallage, that he might avoid the | 
ſtreet, Here, he received more n bo to be 


bes Up and ade. 


Lav 


Let not our veneration for Milton forbid 
vs to look with ſome degree of merriment on 
great promiſes and ſmall performance, on the 
Woe. haſtens home, becauſe his country- 
men fre contendin 92 for th eir liberty, and, 
wher he reaches t Lens of action, vapours 
away his patriotiſm in a private- boarding- 
ſchool. This is the period. of his life from 
_ A: all his biographegs: ſean inclined to. 
1 | % — „ 
* . is inaccurately expreſſed : Philips, and Dr. 
Ne ton ter hi him, ſay a garden houſe, i. e. a houſe ſitu- 
ate in 3 arden, and of which there were, eſpecially i in the 
north MburbPof London, very many, if not few elſe. The 
* term is technical, and frequently occurs in the Athen. 
and Faſt. Oxon, The meaning thereof may be collected 
from the article Thomas n the famous ſeboolmaſter, 
of whom the author ſays,” that he taught in Goldſmirh's 
Rents, in Cripplegate pariſh, bebind Redgroſs-ither, where 
were large gardens and handſome houſes, Milton's houſe 
in Jewin-ſtreet was alſo a garden-houſe, ag. were indeed 
moſt of bis dwellings after his enen in London. H. 
ſhrink. 


+ 


- 


* 
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. ſhrinks,” 2 are Wer, that Miel 
ſhould be ih "i a ſchool- maſter; but; 
ſince it can Natel that he taught boys, 
one 1022 8 wh he taught for nothing, and 
another that his motive was Gly, zeal for the %$ 
propagation of learning and virtue: and all 
tell what they do not know to be true, only. 
to excuſe an act which no Wiſe man will con- 
ſider as in itſelf diſgraceful.” His father was 7 | 
alive; his allowance was not ample ; and he 
ſupplied its deficiencies by an honeſt and uſe 


ful an ee. - 2 þ * 


It is told, 451 in the of education he 
performed wonders and a formidable liſt is 
given of the apthors, Greek and Latin, that 
were read in"Alderſpate-ſtreet, by youth be- 
tween ten and fifteen or ſixteen years of age. 
Thoſe who tell or receive theſe ſtories hould 
eonſider that nobody can be taught faſter than 
he can learn. The ſpeed of the- horſeman 
muſt be limited by the power of his horſe. 
Every , man, that" "has ever undertaken to 
inſtruct others, eam tell what flow advances 
he has been able to make, and how much 


patience it requires to recall vagrant inatten- 
| tion, 


bs 


J. 


- 


as the Geof 2 
the ancients. hy a ky AY 


to rectify abſurd miſapprehenligh. 


#rary projectors of that age. 
had more means than Milton 5 1h 


. 


* 9 
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tion; to e Wulst ſluggiſn ny and 


4 


1 Te W en as it ſeem 4 was 


to teach ſomething more ſolid than the com- 

m ee of Schools, by reading thoſe 

authors that hyſical glubjeAgg ſuch.” 
"SA * aron 8 4 


ment which feems to Kab oy 12 

„ who 
ng 
to the eilen of * 


what was wang 
life, formed 2 ame plan 0 £5 in * 
_— ad - i > | 


But the truth is, that the n of 


"external nature, and the ſciences which that 


knowledge requires or includes, are, not the 
great or the frequent bufineſs of the human 
mind. Whether we proyide for action of 
converſation, whether we wiſh, ta be uſgful 
or pleaſing, the firſt quis 18 the religious 
and moral knowledge of d wrong; . 
the next is an acquaintance , the hiſtory. 
of mankind, and with thoſe as which 


2 be faid to embody truth, aud prove by 
5 events 


4 "his life 


as pedantick or 


*. 1 *. 


* 1 1 #5 8 
— eaſonableneſs of opinions. Pru- 
den Ha ce are virtues and excellences 

of all times and of all places; we are pe 
- tvally, moraliſts, but we are geometri 


3 


only by chance Our intercourſe with intel- * 


ations 
t leiſure. 


lectual nature is neceffary z. our ſ 
upon — are voluntary, 
Phyſiological leagninggs of ſue re. emer- 
genee. at one man may know agother half 
Chou being able to eſtimate his 
{kill i m ticks of aſtronomy; but his 
dente. R nn | 


| Ro - "4 A E 3 '*% 9 

| wx We 7 - OO. $1234 098 
Thoſe © authors, there are to be read at 
ſchools that ſupply moſt axioms of pradence, 
moſt principles of moral truth, and moſt ma- 
terials for converſation; and theſe purpoſes 
are beſt ſerved * Pes. * aud hiſto- 
| 8 _— 4 
Fr. * * 

Let me not be cenſured for this 4 beten 
radoxical; for, if 1 have 
Milton agaigſt e have Socrates on my 
"fide. It was his Habour to turn philoſophy 
from the ſtudy of nature to ſpeculations upon 
i but the innovators n I oppoſe are 

| turning 
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turuing off attention from life to nature. 
They ſeem to think, that we are placed here 
td watch the growth of plants, or the moti- 
ons of the ſtars. Socrates was rather of opi+ 
nion, that what we had to learn was, how 


to do good, and avoid evil. 
07. T3 r winder N. n 


of inſtitutions we may judge by their 
effects. From this wonder- working academy, 
I do not know that there ever proceeded any 
man very eminent for knowledge : its only 
genuine product, I believe, is a ſmall Hiſtory 
of Ys written in Latin by his nephew 
Philips, of which perhaps none of my rear 
ders has ever heard “. 


That. gy his ſchool, as in every thing elſe 
which he undertook, he laboured with great 
diligence, there is no reaſon for doubting. 


One poſe of his method deſerves. general 


* © We 2 3 ſure at leaſt, that Pr. Johnſon had 
rr bor it is entirely com · 


« pofed in Engliſh, though its title begins with two Latin 
« words, * Theatrum Poetarum; or, A complete Collee- 


„tion of the Poets, &. a eifcumſtance that probably 
e miſled the biographer of Milton. Enropean Magazine, 
Fane 1487, p. 388. R. ; 

Vor. I. . imi- 
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imitation. He was careful to inſtruct his 
ſcholars in religion. Every Sunday was 
ſpent upon theology ; of which he dictated a 
ſhort ſyſtem, gathered from the writers that 
were then faſhionable in Dutch univerſities. 


He ſet his pupils an example of hard ſtudy 
and ſpare diet; only now and then he al- 
lowed himſelf to paſs a day of feſtivity and 
indulgence with ſome gay e of 


Gray's lun. 


He now bee to engage in the controver- 
ſies of the times, and leut his breath to blow 
the flames of contention. In 1641 he pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe of Reformation, in two books, 
againſt the eſtabliſhed Church ; being willing 
to help the Puritans, who were, he ſays, in- 
Jerior to the Prelates in learning. 


Hall, biſhop of Norwich, had publiſhed 
an Humble Remonſtrance, in defence of Epiſ- 
copacy.; to which, in 1641, five miniſters *, 
of whoſe. names the firſt letters made the 
celebrated - word ns, gave e 


* Stephen Marſhall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas 1a 
Matthew Newcomen, William Spinſtowv. R. | 


2 Anfwer. 
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Anſwer. Of this Anſwer a Confutation was 
attempted by the learned Her; and to the 
Confutation Milton publiſhed a Reply, inti- 
tuled, Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, and whether 
it may be deduced” from the Apoftolical Times, 
by virtue of thoſe teſtimonies which are alledged 
to that purpoſe in ſome late treatiſes, one whereof 
goes under the name of James Lord Biſbop of 
wi: 1 


J have cranſeribed this title to ſhew, by his 
contemptuous mention of Uſher, that he had 


now adopted the puritanical ſavageneſs of 
manners. His next work was, Tbe Reaſon 
of Church Gꝛvernment urged againſt Prelacy, 
by Mr. Jobs Milton,” 1642. In this book he 
diſcovers, not with oſtentatious exultation, 
but with calm confidence, his high opinion 
of his own powers; and promiſes to under- 
take ſomething, he yet knows not what, 
that may be of uſe and honour to his country. 
© This,” ſays he, is not to be obtained 
« but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit 
that can enrich with all utterance and 
* knowledge, and ſends out his Seraphim 


% with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 


. AA and purify the lips of whom he 
35 L 2 : 6 pleaſes. 


| 
| 
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1 pleaſes, To this muſt be added, induſtri- 
« ous and ſelect reading, ſteady obſervation, 
and inſight into all feemly and generbus 
« arts aud affairs; till which in fome meaſure 
« be compaſt, I refuſe not to ſuſtain this ex- 
+ pectation. From a promiſe” like this, at 


once fervid, pious, and rational, might be 
expected the Paradiſe Ly oft. 


He publiſhed the fame year two more pam- 
phlets, upon the fame queſtion. © To one of 
his antagoniſts, who affirms that he was 
vomited out of the univerfity, lie anſwers, in 
general terms; The Fellows of the College 
wherein I ſpent ſome years, at my parting, 
« after I had taken two degrees, as the man- 
© ner is, ſignified many times how much 
« better it would content that I ſhould ſtay. 
„As for the common approbation or 
« diſlike of that place, as now it is, that 1 
% ſhould eſteem or difeſteem myſelf the more 
for that, too ſimple is the anſwerer, if he 
& think to obtain with me. Of ſmall prac- 

** tice were the phyſician who could not 
66 judge, by what the and her ſiſter have of 
long time vomited, that the worſer ftuff 
* * ſhe ſtrongly keeps i in her ſtomach, but the 
8 7 „e better 
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«© better ſhe is ever kecking at, and is.queaſy; 
© the vomits now out of ſickneſs; but before 
« it will be well with her, ſhe muft vomit 
« with ſtrong phyſick. The univerſity, in 
« the time of her better health, and my 
© younger judgement, I never greatly admired, 
„ but now much lefs.” 


This 1s ſurely the lapguage of a man who 
thinks that he has been injured. He proceeds 
to deſcribe the courſe of his conduct, aud the 
train of his thoughts; and, becauſe he has 

n ſuſpected of incontinence, gives an ac- 
count of his awn pprity: That if 1 be 
« juſtly charged,” fays he, with this crime, 
** it may come upon me with tenfold ſhame.” 


The ſtyle of his piece is rough, and ſuch 
perhaps was that of his antagoniſt. _ This 
roughneſs be juſtifies, by great examples in a 
long digreſſion. Sometimes he tries to be 
humorous; 4 Leſt I ſhould take him for 
« ſome chaplain in hand, ſome ſquire of the 
body to his prelate, one who ſerves not at 
e the altar only but at the Court-cupboard, 
he will beſtow, on us a. pretty model of 
« himſelf; and ſets me out half a dozen 


L 3 e ptifical 
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C ptiſical mottoes, wherever he had them, 
« hopping ſhort in the meaſure of convulſion 
« fits; in which labour the agony of his wit 
« having ſcaped narrowly, inſtead of well- 
&« ſized periods, he greets us with a quantity 
4 of thumb- ring poſies.— And thus ends this 
« ſection, or rather diſſection of himſelf.“ 
Such is the controverſial merriment of Milton; 
his gloomy ſeriouſneſs is yet more offenſive. 
Such is his n wo bell n Rn: 
at bis POE” hh | 
His aer after beg was Pr by 
Eſſex, came to reſide in his houſe; and his 
ſchool” increaſed, At Whitſuntide, in his 
thirty- fifth year, he married Mary, the 
daughter of Mr. Powel, a juſtice of the 
peace in Oxfordſhire. He brought her to 
town with him, and expected all the advan- 
tages of a conjugal life. The lady, however, 
ſeems not much to have delighted in the 
pleaſures of ſpare diet and hard ſtudy; for, 
as Philips relates, having for a month led 
«a philoſophic life, after having been uſed 
s at home to a great houſe, and much com- 
te pany and joviality, her friends, poſſibly by 
66. ae "0g made En ſuit to have 
IM £ 60 6 her 
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« her company the remaining part of tlie 


„ ſummer; which was granted; upon a 1 
ce . of uy return at Michaelmas.” 


Milton was too 898 much miſs his wife: 
he purſued his ſtudies; and now and then 
viſited the Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he 
has mentioned in one of his ſonnets. At laſt 
Michaelmas arrived; but the Lady had no 
inclination to return to the ſullen gloom of 
her huſband's habitation, and therefore very 
willingly forgot her promiſe. He ſent her a 
letter, but had no anſwer; he ſent more with 
the ſame ſucceſs. It could be alledged that 
letters miſcarry; he therefore diſpatehed a 
meſſenger, being by this time too angry to 
go himſelf. His meſſenger was ſent back 
with ſome EE The family of = 
ms were err 


Ii a Jokes whoſe opinion of his own, merit 
was like Milton's, leſs provocation than this 
might have raiſed violent reſentment. Mil- 
ton | ſoon determined to repudiate her for 
diſobedience; and, being one of thoſe who 
could eaſily find arguments to juſtify inclina- 
tion, publiſhed (in 1644) The Doctrine and 

L 4 D/ 
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Diſcipline of Divorce ; which was followed 
by The Judgement of Martin Bucer, concerning 
Divorce; and the next year, his Tetrachor. 
don, Expoſitions upon the four chief Places Y 
Seriprure which treat of Marriage. | 


This innovation was oppoſed, as might be 
expected, by the clergy, who, then holding 
their famous aſſembly at Weſtminſter, pro- 
cured that the author ſhould be called A 
the Lords A but that Houſe, ſays Wood, 
« whether approving the doctrine, or not 
= favouring his accuſers, og es dyauis 
66 * 4 

There IU not to have been much written 
againſt him, nor any thing by any writer of 
eminence. The antagoniſt that appeared is 
Dyled by him, 4 Serving Man turned Solicitor. 
Howel in his letters mentions the new doQrine 
with contempt; and it was, I ſuppoſe, 
thought more warthy of deriſion than of 
confutation. He complains of this neglect 
in two ſonnets, of which the firſt is con- 
temptible, and the ſecond not excellent. 
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From this time it is obſerved that he became 
an enemy to the Preſbyterians, whom he had 
favoured before. He that changes his party 
by his humour is not more virtuous than he 
that changes it by his intereſt ; he loyes him- 
ſelf rather than truth. 


His wife and her relations now found that 
Milton was not an unreſiſtiug ſufferer of in- 
Juries ; and perceiving that he had begun to 
put his doctrine in practice, by courting a 
young woman of great accompliſhments, 
the daughter of one Doctor Davis, who was 
however not ready to comply, they reſolved 
ta endeavour a re-union, , He went ſometimes 
to the houſe of one Blackboraugh, his relation; - 
in the lane of St, Martin's-le-Grand, and at 
ane of his uſual viſits was ſurpriſed to ſeg his 
wife come from another room, and implore 
forgiveneſs on ber knees. He reſiſted her 
intreaties for a while: „ but partly,“ ſays 
Philips, « his own generous natyre, more 

6 inclinable to reconciliation than to perſeve - 
te rance in anger or revenge, and partly the 
10 eng interceſſion of friends on both ſides, 

« ſoon N him to an act of oblivion and 

2 firm 
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ea firm league of peace,” It were injurious 
to omit, that Milton afterwards received her 
father and her brothers in his own houſe, 
when" they were diſtreſſed, with other Roy- 
aliſts. | | 


He publiſhed about the ſame time his Areo- 
pagitica, a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the 

liberty of unlicenſed Printing. The danger of 
ſuch unbounded liberty, and the danger of 
bounding it, have produced a problem in the 
ſcience of Government, which human un- 
derſtanding ſeems hitherto. unable to ſolve. 
If nothing may 'be publiſhed. but what civil 
authority ſhall have previouſly approved, 
power muſt always be the ſtandard of truth; 
if every dreamer of innovations may propa- 
gate his projects, there can be no ſettlement; 
if every murmurer at government may dif- 
fuſe diſcontent, there can be no peace; and 
if every ſceptick in theology may teach his 
follies, there can be no religion. The re- 
medy againſt theſe evils is to puniſh the au- 
thors; for it is yet allowed that every ſociety 
may puniſh, though not prevent, the publi- 

cation of opinions, which that ſociety ſhall - 

think pernicious; but this puniſhment, 

iq 2 | though 
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though it may cruſh the author, promotes 
the book; and it ſeems not more reaſonable 
to leave the right of printing unreſtrained 


becauſe writers may be afterwards cenſured. 


than it would be to ſleep with doors unbolted, 
becauſe by our laws we can hang a thief, 


But whatever were his engagements, civil 


or domeſtic, poetry was never long out of 
his * 


n this time (1645) a collection of his 
Latin and Engliſh poems appeared, in which 
the Allegro and Penſeroſo, with s others, 
were e ft ou bliſhed. | 


He had Ar a larger houſe iu Barbican 


for the reception of ſcholars ; but the nume- 


rous relations of his wife, to whom he gene- 
rouſly granted refuge for a while, occupied 
his rooms. In time, however, they went 
away; „and the houſe again,” ſays Philips, 
now looked like a houſe of the Muſes only, 
1 though the acceſſion of ſcholars was not 
great. Poſhbly his having proceeded ſo far 
© in the education of youth may have been 


the occaſion of his adverſaries calling him 


Ax | 66 pe- 


— — 
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„ pedagogue and ſchool - maſter; whereas it 
is well known he never ſet up for a pub- 
« lick ſchool, tg teach all the young fry of 
4% a pariſh; but only was willing to impart 
his learning and knowledge to his relations, 
« and the ſons of gentlemen who were his 
„intimate friends, and that neither his writ- 
« ings nor his way of n ſavgured; i in 


the leaſt of pedantry. oy 


Thus laboriouſly does his nephew extenu- 
ate what cannot be denied, and what might 
be confeſſed without diſgrace. Milton was 
not a man who could become mean by a 
mean employment. This, however, his 
warmeſt friends ſeem not to have found; they 
therefore ſhift and palliate. He did not fell 
literature to all comers at an open ſhop; he 
was a chamber - milliner, aud meaſured his 
commodities to his friends. 


Philips, evidently impatient of viewing 
bim in this ſtate of degradation, tells us that 
it was not long continued; and, to; raiſe his 
character again, has a mind to inveſt him 
with military fplendour : <* He is much 
6 n., he lags, « if there was not 
'9 about 
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about this time a defign of making him an 


11 adjutant-geteral | in Sir William Walter's 
6 arthys But the new modelling of the 
10 atmy proved an obſtruction tothe deſignu.“ 


An event cannot be ſet at a much greatet 


diſtance” than by having been only deſigned, 


about ſome time, if a man be not much miſtaben. 


Milton ſhall be a pedagogue no longer; for, 
if Philips be not much miſtaken, ſomebody 
at ſome time deſigned him for a ſoldier. 


About the time that the army was tiew- 
modelled (164 5) he removed to a ſmaller houſe 
in Holbourn, which opened backward into 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. He is not known to 
have publiſhed any thing afterwards till the 
King's death, when, finding his mutderers 
condemned by the Prefbyterians, he wrote'a 
treatiſe to juſtify it, and 79 pL Foe rene 


of the People. 


He made ſome Remarks on ibe Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Iriſh Rebels. 
White he contented himſelf to write, he per- 


haps did only what his conſcience dictated; 
and if he did not very vigilantly watch the 
influence of his own paſſions, and the gradual 


Prey 


t 1 
* 
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prevalence of opinions, firſt willingly. ad- 
mitted and then habitually indulged; if ob- 
jections, by being overlooked, were forgotten, 
and deſire ſuperinduced conviction; he yet 
ſhared only the common weakneſs of man- 
kind, and might be no leſs ſincere than his 
opponents. But as faction ſeldom leaves a 
man honeſt, however it might find him, 
Milton is ſuſpected of having interpolated the 
book called Icon Baſilile, which the Council 
of State, to whom he was now made Latin 
ſecretary, employed him to cenſure, by in- 
ſerting a prayer taken from Sidney*s Arcadia, 
and imputing it to the King; whom he 
charges, in his Jconoclaſies, with the uſe of 
this prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the 
indecent language with which proſperity had 
emboldened the advocates for rebellion to in- 
ſult all that is venerable or great: Who 
© would have imagined ſo little fear in him 
of the true all-ſeeing Deity—as, imme- 
« diately before his death, to pop into the 
hands of the grave biſhop that attended 
hirn, as a ſpecial relique of his faintly exer- 
& ciles, a prayer ſtolen word for word from 
the mouth of a heathen woman praying to 


wat enen god ?” 
| The 
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The papers which the King gave to Dr. 

Juxon on the ſcaffold, the regicides took 
away, ſo that they were at leaſt the pub- 
liſhers of this prayer; and Dr. Birch, who 
had examined the queſtion with great care, 
was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
uſe of it by adaptation was innocent; and 
they who could ſo noifily cenſure it, with a 
little extenſion of their malice could contrive 
what they wanted to accuſe. 


King Charles the Second, being now ſhel- 
tered in Holland, employed Salmaſius, pro- 


feſſor of Polite Learning at Leyden, to write | 


a defence of his father and of monarchy ; and, 

to excite his induſtry, gave him, as was re- 
ported, a hundred Jacobuſes. Sal maſius was 
a man of ſkill in languages, knowledge of 
antiquity, and ſagacity of emendatory cri- 
ticiſm, almoſt exceeding all hope of human 
attainment; and having, by exceſſive praiſes, 
been confirmed in great confidence of himſelf, 
though he probably had not much conſidered 
the principles of ſociety or the rights of go- 


vernment, undertook the employment with- 


out diſtruſt of his own qualifications and, 
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as his expedition in writing was wonderful, 
in 1649 publiſhed Defenyio Regis. 


To this Milton was required to write a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer; which he performed (1651) 
in ſuch a manner, that Hobbes declared him- 
ſelf unable to decide whoſe language was 
beſt, or whoſe arguments were worſt. In 
my opinion, Mitton's periods are ſmoother, - 
neater, and more pointed ; but he delights 
himſelf with teazing his adverſary as much 
as with confuting him: He makes a fooliſh 
allufion of Salmaſius, whoſe doctrine he con- 
ſiders as ſervile and unmanly, to the ſtream 
of Salmacis, which whoever entered left half 
his virility behind him. Saltnaftius was a 
Frenchman, and was unhappily married to a 
ſcold. Tu er Gallus, ſays Milton, &, ut 
arunt, nimium gullinaceut. But his ſupreme 
pleaſure is to tax his adverſary, fo renowned 
for criticiſm, with vitious Latin. He opens 
his book with telling that he has ufed Perſona, 
which, according to Milton, ſignifies only a 
Maſt, in a ſenſe not known to the Romans, 
by applying it as we apply Perſon. But as 
Nemeſis is always on the watch, it is me- 
2 that he has enforced the charge of a 

ſoleciſm 


* 
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ſolegiſm by an expreſſion in itſelf groſſly ſole- 


ciſtical, when for one of thoſe ſuppoſed blun- 


ders, he ſays, as Ker, and I think ſome one 
before him, has remarked, propino te gram- 
, matiſiis tuis vapulandum. From vapulo, which 
has a paſſive ſenſe; + vapulandus can never be 
derived. No man' forgets his original trade: 
the rights of nations, and of kings, ſink into 
queſtions of grammar, if gramarians diſcuſs 
them. 4 N 


- Milton, when he undertook this anſwer, 


was weak. of body and dim of fight; but his 


will was forwarded, and what was wanting 
of health-was ſupplied by zeal. He was re- 


warded with a thouſand pounds, and his book 
was much read; for paradox, recommended 


by ſpirit and elegance, eaſily gains attention; 


and he who told every man. that he was equal 


to his King, could hardly want an audience. 


That the performance of Salmaſtus was not 
diſperſed: with equal rapidity, or read with 

equal eagerneſs, is very. credible. He taught 
only the ſtale doctrine of authority, and the 
unpleaſing duty of ſubmiſſion; and he- had 
been ſo long not only the monarch but the 
Vo. I. M tyrant 
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tyrant of literature, that almoſt all mankind 
were delighted to find him defied and inſulted 
by a new name, not yet conſidered as any 
one's rival. If Chriſtina, as is ſaid, com- 
mended the Defence of the People, her pur- 
poſe muſt be to torment Salmaſius, who was 
then at her court ; for neither her civil ſtation 
nor her natural character could diſpoſe them 
to fayour the doctrine, who was by birth a 
queen, and by temper deſpotick. 


That Salmaſius was, from the appearance 
of Milton's book, treated with neglect, there 
is not much proof; but to a man ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to admiration, a little praiſe of his 
- antagoniſt would be ſufficiently offenſive, and 
might incline him to leave Sweden, from 
which however he was diſmiſſed, not with 
any mark of contempt, but with a train of 
attendance ſcarcely leſs than regal. 


He prepared a reply, which, left as it was 
imperfect, was publiſhed by his ſon in the 
year of the Reſtauration. In the beginning, 
being probably moſt in pain for his. Latinity, 
he endeavours to defend his uſe of the word 
| . but, if I remember right, he miſſes 

4 | a better 
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A better authority than any that he has found, 
that of Juvenal in his fourth ſatire : 


—Quid agis cum dira & fœdior omni 
Crimine perſona eſt ? 


As Salmaſius reproached Milton with loſing 
his eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted 
_ himſelf with the belief that he had ſhortened 
Salmaſius's life, and both perhaps with more 


malignity than reaſon. Salmaſius died at 


the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653; and, as controver- 
tiſts are commonly ſaid to be killed by their 
laſt diſpute, Milton was flattered with the 
credit of deſtroying him. 


Cromwell had now diſmiſſed the parlia- 


ment by the authority of which he had de- 


ſtroyed monarchy, and commenced monarch 


himſelf, under the title of Protector, but with 


| kingly and more than kingly power. That 
his authority was lawful, never was pres 
tended ; he himſelf founded his right only in 


neceſſity; but Milton, having now taſted the 


honey of publick employment, would not re- 
turn to hunger and philoſophy, but, con- 
tinuing to exerciſe his office under a manifeſt 
uſurpation, betrayed to his power that liberty 

M 2 which 
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which he had defended. Nothing can be 
more juſt than that rebellion ſhould end in 
ſlavery; that he who had juſtified the murder 
of his king, for ſome acts which to him 
ſeemed unlawful, ſhould now ſell his ſervi- 
ces, and his flatteries, to a tyrant, of whom 
it was evident that he could do nothing 
lawful. 


He had now been blind for ſome years ; 
but his vigour of intelle& was ſuch, that he 
was not diſabled to diſcharge his office of 
Latin ſecretary, or continue his controverſies. 
His mind was too eager to be diverted, and 
too ſtrong to be en 


About this time his firſt wife died in chilo- 
bed, having left him three daughters. As 
he probably did not much love her, he did 
not long continue the appearance of lament- 
ing her; but after a ſhort time married Ca- 
therine, the daughter of one captain Wood- 
cock of Hackney; a woman doubtleſs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own. She died, 
Within a year, of childbirth, ot ſqme diſtem- 
per that followed it; and her huſband ho- 
- nouted her memory with a poor ſonnet. 
bit.; i * The 
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The firſt Reply to Milton's Defenſio Populi 
was publiſhed in 1651, called Apologia pro 
Rege & Populo Anglicano, contra fohannis 
Polypragmatici (alias Miltoni) defenſionem de- 
ſirucroam Regis & Populi, Of this the au- 
— thor was not known; but Milton and his 
nephew Philips, under whoſe name he pub- 
liſhed an anſwer ſo much corrected by him, 
that it might be called his own, imputed it 
to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no friend to 
regicides, thought themſelves at liberty to 
treat him as if they had known what they 

only ſuſpected. P 


Next year "TR Regii Sanguinis clamor 
ad Cælum. Of this the author was Peter du 
Moulin, who was afterwards prebendary of 
Canterbury; but Morus, or More, a French 
miniſter, having the care of its publication, 
was treated as the Writer by Milton in his 
Deſenſio Secunda, and overwhelmed by ſuch 
violence of invective, that he began to ſhrink 
under the tempeſt, and gave his perſecutors 
the means of knowing the true author. Du 
Moulin was now in great danger; but Mil- 

ton's pride operated agàinſt his malignity ; 
e M 3 | and 
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and both he and his friends were more will- 
ing that Du Moulin ſhould eſcape than that 
he ſhould be convicted of miſtake. 


In this ſecond Defence he ſhews that bis 
eloquenee is not merely ſatirical ; the rude- 
neſs of his invective is equalled by the groſſ- 
neſs of his flattery, < Deſerimur, Cromvelle, 
tu ſolus ſuperes, - ad te ſumma noſtrarum 
rerum rediit, in te ſolo conſiſtit, inſupera- 
44 bili tuæ virtuti cedimus cuncti, nemine vel 
“ obloquente, niſi qui æquales inzqualis ipſe 
„ honores ſibi quærit, aut digniori conceſſos 
4% invidet, aut non intelligit nihil eſſe in ſo- 
„ cietate hominum magis vel Deo gratum, 
e vel rationi conſentaneum, eſſe in civitate 
& nihil æquius, utilius, quam potiri rerum 
« digniſſimum. Eum te agnoſcunt omnes, 
« Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximus & “ glo- 
« rioſiſſimus, dux publici conſilii, exercitum 
« fortiſſimorum imperator, pater patriæ geſ- 
« ſiſti. Sic tu ſpontanea bonorum omnium 
& animitus miſſa voce ſalutaris.” 


lt may be doubted whether tloriofiflnes be here uſed 

with Milton's boaſted purity, Res glorieſa is an illuſtrious 
thing ; but vir Sie 1s gommonly a braggart, as in miles 
7 Dr. J. 


Cæſar, 
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Cæſar, when he aſſumed the perpetual die- 
tatorſhip, had not more ſervile or more ele- 
gant flattery. A tranſlation may ſhew its 
ſervility ; but its elegance is leſs attainable, 
Having expoſed the unſkilfulneſs or ſelfiſhneſs 
of the former government, We were left,” 
fays Milton, to ourſelves : the whole na- 
6 tianal intereſt fell into your hands, and 
« ſubſiſts only in your abilities. To your 
virtue, overpowering and reſiſtleſs, every 
„man gives way, except ſome who, with» 
out equal qualifications, aſpire to equal ho- 
« nours, who euvy the diſtinctions of merit 
1 greater than their own, or who have yet 
 ** to learn, that in the coalition of human ſo- 
6 ciety nothing is more pleaſing to God, or 
„ more agreeable to reaſon, than that the 
% higheſt mind ſhould have the ſovereign 
% power. Such, Sir, are you by general 
„ confeſſion ; ſuch are the things atchieved 
& by you, the greateſt and moſt glorious of 
« our countrymen, the director of our pub- 
« lick councils, the leader of unconquered 
„ armies, the father of your country; for by 
« that title does every good man hail you, 
« with ſincere and voluntary praiſe.” 

M 4 Next 
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Next year, having defended all that wanted 
defence, he found leiſure to defend himſelf. 
He undertook his own vindication againſt 
More, whom he declares in his title to be 
juſtly called the author of the Regii Sanguims 
clamor. In this there is no want of vehe- 
mence or eloquence, nor does he forget his 
wonted wit. Morus es? an Momus? an 
6 uterque idem eſt ?”. He then remembers 
that Morus is Latin for a Mulberry-tree,, and 
hints at the known transformation ; 


—Poma alba ferebat 
' Quz poſt nigra tulit Morus. 
Wich this piece ended his controverſies : | 
and he from this time gave himſelf up to his 
private ſtudies and his civil employment. 


As ſecretary to the Protector he is ſuppoſed 
to have written the Declaration of the reaſons 
for a war with Spain. His agency was con- 
fidered as of great importance; for when a 
treaty with Sweden was artfully ſuſpended, 
the delay was publickly imputed to Mr, Mil- 
ton's indiſpoſition; and the Swediſh- agent 
yas. _ oked to expreſs his wonder, that 
Ty only 
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only one man in England could v writs Latin, 
ar bogs man blind. n 


735) 1 


„eng b. now + Raſa years old, and ſee- 
ing himſelf diſencumbered from external in- 


terruptions, he ſeems to have recollected his 
former purpoſes, and to have reſumed three 
great works which he had planned for his 
future employment: an epick poem, the 
hiſtory of his country, and a dictionary of 
the Latin tongue. 


To collect a dictionary, ſeems a work of 
all others leaſt practicable in a ſtate of blind- 
neſs,” becauſe it depends upon perpetual and 
minute inſpection and collation, Nor would 


Milton probably have begun it, after he had 


| Joſt his eyes; but having had it always before 
him, he continued it, ſays Philips, almoſt to 

his dying-day ; but the papers were ſo diſcom- 
poſed and deficient, that they could not be fitted 
for the preſs. The compilers of the Latin 
dictionary, printed at Cambridge, had the uſe 
of thoſe collections in three folios; but what 

was their fate afterwards is not known“. 
e e Rr ut 2 To 
* The Cambridge Dictionary, publiſhed in gte 1693, 
is no other than a copy, with ſome ſmall additions, of that 

| « 
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To compile a hiſtory from various authors, 
when they can only be conſulted by other 
eyes, 4s not eaſy, nor poſſible, but with more 
ſkilful and attentive help than can be com- 
monly obtained; and it was probably the dif« 
ficulty of conſulting and comparing that 
ſtopped Milton's narrative at the Conqueſt ; 
a period at which affairs were not yet very 
intricate, nor authors. very numerous. 


For the ſubject of his epick poem, after 
much deliberation, /ong chy/ing, and beginning 


of Dr. Adam Littleton in 1685, by ſundry perſons, of 
whom, though their names are cancealed, there is great 
reaſon to conjecture that Milton's nephew, Edward Philips, 
is one; for it is expreſsly ſaid by Wood, Faſti, vol. I. p. 
266, that Milton's “ Theſaurus” came to his hands; and 
it is aſſerted, in the preface thereta, that the editors thereof 
had the uſe of three large folios in manuſcript, collected 
and digeſted into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton. 


It has been remarked, that the additions, together with 
| the preface abovementioned, and a large part of the title 
of the Cambridge Dictionary,“ have been incorporated 
and printed with the ſubſequent editions of © Littleton's 
Dictionary,“ till that of 1735. Vid. Biogr, Brit. 2985, 
in not. So that, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
Philips was the laſt poſſeſſor of Milton's MS. H. 


late, 
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late, he fixed upon Paradiſe Loft; a deſign fo 
comprehenſive, that it could be juſtified only 
by ſucceſs. He had once. deſigned to cele- 
brate King Arthur, as he hints in his verſes 
to Manſus; but Arthur was reſerved, ſays 
Fenton, 'to anather defliny *. 


It appears, by ſome ſketches of pootical 
projects left in manuſcript, and to be ſeen in 
a library + at Cambridge, that he had di- 
geſted-his thoughts on this ſubject into one 
of thoſe wild dramas which were anciently 
called Myſteries ; and Philips had ſeen what 
he terms part of a tragedy, beginning with 
the firſt ten lines of Satan's addreſs to the 
Sun. Theſe, myſteries conſiſt of allegorical 
perſons ;; ſuch as Juſtice, Mercy, Faith. Of 
the tragedy or myſtery of Paradiſe Lyft there 


are. two plans: 


* 


* Id eſt, to be the ſubject of an heroic poem, written 
by Sir Richard Blackmore. H. | 


+ Trinity College, R. 


1 ro * 


* 
The Perſons. The babe 705 
Michael. Moſes. oy e 3 
Chorus of Angels. Divine Juſtice, Wit⸗ 
Heavenly Love. dom, Heavenly Love. 
Lucifer. The Evening Star, Heſ- 
Adam, with the perus. 
Eve, "6 Chorus of Angels. 
Conſcience, Lucifer. 
Death. Adam. 
Labour, „„ oe. 
Sickneſs, Conſcience. 
Diſcontent, Mutes. Labour, 
Ignorance, Sickneſs, 
withothers; Diſcontent, . | 
223 Mutes. 
Faith. Ignorance, | 
Hope. Fear, 
Charity. Death; 
| 1 Faith 
Hope. 
Charity. 1 
Paradiſe Loft, 
The Perſons. 


Moſes, wgooyitei, recounting how he af: 
| ſumed his true body 3 ; that it corrupts not, 


becauſe 


* 


M ard in 


becauſe it is with God in the mount ; declares 
the like with Enoch and Elijah; beſides the 
purity of the place, that certain pure winds, 
dews, and clouds, preſerve it from corrup- 
tion ; whence exhorts to the fight of God; 
tells they cannot ſee Adam in the ſtate of 
innocence, by reaſon of their ſin, 


Juſtice, | debating what ſhould become of 


Mercy : 
f f he fall. 
Wiſdom, | man, if he fall 


Chorus of Angels ſinging a hymn of the - 
Creation. 


| ACT It 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 


Chorus ſing the marriage: ſong, and deſcribe 
Paradiſe. 


err I. 


Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's 


rebellion and fall. 
r 


Conſcience cites them to God's examination, 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has 
1 ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradiſe. 
——— preſented. by an angel with 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, 
Famine, Peſtilence, Sickneſs, be. 
content, Ignorance, Fear, Death, 
To whom he gives their names. Likewiſe 
Winter, Heat, Tempeſt, &c. 
Faith, | 
Hope, eben him ind inſtruct him. 
Charity, | 
Chorus briefly concludes. 


' Such was his firſt deſign, which could 

| have produced only an allegory, or myſtery. 

| The following ſketch ſeems ta have attained 
more N . | 


11 


Adam unparadiſed : 
The, angel Gabriel, either deſcending or 
entering; ſhewing, ſince this globe was 
created, his frequency as much on earth as in 
heaven ; deſcribes Paradiſe. Next, the Cho- 
55 5 rus 
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rus, ſhewing the reaſon of his coming to 


keep his watch in Paradiſe, after Lucifer's 
rebellion, by command from God; and withal 
expreſſing his defire to ſee and know more 
concerning this excellent new creature, man. 
The angel Gabriel, as by his name fignifying 


a prince of power, tracing Paradiſe with a 


more free office, paſſes by the ſtation of the 


Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what 


he knew of man; as the creation of Eve, 
with their love and marriage. After this, 
Lucifer appears ; after his overthrow bemoans 


himſelf, ſeeks revenge on man. The Chorus 
prepare reſiſtance at his firſt approach. At 


laſt, after diſcourſe of enmity on either ſide, 
he departs : whereat the Chorus ſings of the 


battle and victory in heaven, againſt him and 


his accomplices: as before, after the firſt act, 
was ſung a hymn of the creation. Here 
again may appear Lucifer, relating and in- 
ſulting in what he had done to the deſtruction 
of man. Man next, and Eve having by this 


time been ſeduced by the Serpent, appears 


confuſedly covered with leaves. Conſcience, 
in a ſhape, accuſes him; Juſtice cites him 
to the place whither Jehoyah called for him. 
In Vw mean while, the Chorus entertains 


the 


= 
* 
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the ſtage, and is informed by ſome angel 
the manner of the fall. Here the Chorus 
bewails Adam's fall; Adam then and Eve 
return; accuſe one another; but eſpecially 
Adam lays the blame to his wife; is ſtubborn 
in his offence. Juſtice appears, reaſons with 
him, convinces him. The Chorus admo- 
niſhes Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer's 
example of impenitence. The angel is ſent 
to baniſh them out of Paradiſe ; but before 
cauſes to paſs before his eyes, in ſhapes, a 
maſk of all the evils of this life and world. 
He is humbled, relents, deſpairs; at laſt ap- 
pears Mercy, comforts him, promiſes the 
Meſſiah; then calls in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; inſtructs him; he repents, gives 
God the glory, ſubmits to his penalty. The 
Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this with 
the former draught. 7] 


Theſe are very imperfect rudiments of Pa- 
radiſe Lol: but it is pleaſant to ſee great 
works in their ſeminal ſtate, pregnant with 
latent poſſibilities of excellence; nor could 
there be any more delightful entertainment 
than to trace their gradual growth and ex- 
panſion, and to obſerve how they are ſome- 

| | times 
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thmes foddenly advanced by accidental hints, 
and fometimes flowly por * * 
meditation. CES I Me + 


4 


luvention is almoſt the only literary labour 
which blindneſs cannot obſtruct, and there- 
fore he naturally ſolaced his ſolitude by the 
indulgence of his fancy, and: the melody of 
his numbers. He had done what he knew 
to be neceflarily previous to poetical excel - 
lence; he had made himſelf acquainted with 
feemly arts and Mair; his comprehenſion 
was extended by various knowledge, and his 
memory ſtored with intellectual treaſures. 
He was ſkilful in many languages, and had 
by reading aud compoſition attained the full 
maſtery of his own. He would have wanted 
little help from books, had he retained the 
| Poe of n them. W 
Wo 
But while his greater 4 were . 
ing, having now, like many other authors, 
caught the love of publication, he amuſed 
himſelf, as he could, with little productions. 
He ſent to the prefs (1658) 4 manuſctipt of 
Raleigh, called the Cabinet Cangri! ; and next. 
year” gratiſied bis malevolence to the clergy, 
Ver. I. N by 
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by a Treatiſe of Civil Porter in Eccleſiaſtical 
Caſes, and the, Means ꝙ removing Hrelings 
out of the Church. 


5 | 
- Oliver was now dead; Richard was con- 


ftramed to refign : the ſyſtem of extemporary 
government, which had been held together 
only by force, naturally fell into fragments 
when that force was taken away; and Mil- 
ton ſaw himſelf and his cauſe in equal dan- 
ger. But he had ſtill: hope of doing ſome- 
thing. He wrote letters, which Toland has 
publiſhed, to ſuch men as he thought friends 
to the new commonwealth :' and even in the 
year of the Reſtoration he bated no fat of heart 
or hope, but was fantiſtical enough to think 
that the nation, agitated as it was, might be 
ſettled by a pamphlet, called A ready and eafy 
Way to eflabliſh a Free Commonwealth ; which 
was, however, enough conſidered to be both 


feriouſly and * anſwered. 


| 


- -Fhe obſtinate enthufiaſn of. the common- 

wealthmen was'very remarkable. When the 

King was apparently returning, Harrington, 

with a few aſſociates as fanatical as himſelf, 

uſed to mect, with all the gravity of political 
importance 
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importance, to ſettle an equal government by 
rotation; and Milton, kicking when he could 
ſtrike no longer, was fooliſh enough to pub- 


liſh, . a few weeks before the Reſtoration, 


Notes upon a ſermon preached by one Griffiths, 
intituled, The. Fear of God and the King. To 
theſe notes an anſwer was written by LEſ⸗ 


trange, in a pamphlet e called N 


Blind Guides. 


But whatever Milton could write, er men 


of greater activity could do, the King was 


now about to be reſtored with the irreſiſtible 


approbation of the people. He was therefore 


no longer ſecretary, and was conſequently 
obliged to gu the houſe which, be held by 


his office; and proportioning his ſenſe of 


danger to his opinion of the importance of 


his writings. thought it convenient to ſeck 


ſome ſhelter, and hid himſelf for a, time in 
e by Welt SOUS 


* cannot but remark a kind of 2 per- 

' haps unconſciouſly, paid to this great, man 

by his biographers : every houſe in which he 

n is hiſtorically mentioned, as if it were 
N 2 an 
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an injury to neglect naming any yy that | 


be honoured by his Mes 


The Kine, web bey of which the world 
has had perhaps no other example, declined 
to be the judge or avenger of his own or his 
father's wrongs ; and, promiſed 'to admit- into 
the Act of Oblivion all, except thoſe whom 
the parliament ſhould except; and the par- 
liament doomed none to capital puniſhment 
but the wretches who had immediately co- 
operated in the murder of the King. Milton 
was certainly not one of them; he had ouly 
| JO. what they 25 done. Bo 


This Juſtificition was indeed ſufficiently 
® d6ffenſive ; and (June 16) an order was iflued 

to ſeize Milton's Defence, and Goodwin's 
Obfirutlors of Fuſlice, another book of the 
fame tendency, and burn them by the com- 
mon hangman, The attorney-general was 
ordered to proſecute the authors ; but Milton 
was not ſeized, nor perhaps very i 
Fr n | 


: - EF” I . 
© Nat 
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Not long after (Auguſt 19) the flutter of 
innumerable boſoms was ſtilled by an act, 
which the King. that his mercy might want 
no recommendation of elegance, rather called 
an A& of Oblivion than of Grace. Goodwin 
was named, with nineteen more, . as incapa- 
citated for any publick truſt ; but of Milton 
_ was no exception, 5 


Of this tenderneſs ſhewn to Milton, the ' 
| gurioſity of mankind has not forborn to en- 
quire the reaſon, ' Burnet thinks he was for- 
gotten ; but this is another iuſtance which 
may confirm Dalrymple's obſervation, Who 
ſays, © that. whenever Burnet's natrations 
+ are examined, he appears to be miſtaken,” 


Forgotten he was not; for his proſecution 
was ordered ; it muſt be therefore by deſigu 
that he was included in the general oblivion, 
He is faid to have had friends in the houſe; 
ſuch as; Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas 
Clargesz and undoubtedly a man like him 
muſt have had influence. A very particular 
ſtory of his eſcape is told by Richardſon in 


his — which he received from. Pope, 
19 N 3 as 
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as delivered by Betterton, who might have 
heard it from Davenant. In the war between 
the King and Parliament, Davenant was made 
priſoner and condemned to die; but was 
ſpared at the requeſt of Milton. When the 
turn of ſucceſs brought Milton into the like 
danger, Davenant repayed the benefit by ap- 
pearing in his favour. Here is a reciprocation 
of generoſity and gratitude ſo pleaſing, that 
the tale makes its own way to credit. But 
if help were wanted, I know not where to 
find it. The danger of Davenant is certain 
from his own relation; but of his eſcape 
there is no account. Betterton's narration 


can be traced no higher; it is not known 


that he had it from Davenant. We are told 
that the benefit exchanged was life for life; 
but it ſeems not certain that Milton's life ever 
was in danger. Goodwin, who had com- 
mitted the ſame k ind of crime, eſcaped with 
incapacitation; and as excluſion from pub- 
lick truſt is a puniſhment which the power 
of government can commonly inflict without 
the help of a particular law, it required no 
great intereſt to exempt Milton from à cen- 
| ſure little more than verbal. Something may 
be reaſonably aſcribed to veneration and com- 
E323 : paſſi on; 
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paſſion; to veneration of his abilities, and 
oompaſſion for his diſtreſſes, which made it 
fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He 
was now poor and blind; and who would 
purſue with violence an illuſtrious enemy, 
depreſſed al fortune, and diſarmed by: na- 


ture * ? 


The publication of the Act of Oblivion put 
him in the ſame condition with his fellow- 
ſubjects. He was, however, upon ſome 
pretence now not known, in the cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant in December; and, when he 
was releaſed, upon his refuſal of the fees 
demanded, he and the ſerjeant were called 
before the Houſe. He was now ſafe within 
the ſhade of oblivion, and knew himſelf to 
be as much out of the power of a griping 
officer, as any other man. How the queſtion 


* A different account of the means by which Milton 
ſecured himſelf is given by an hiſtorian lately brought to 
light.- ©*-Milton; Latin ſecretary to Cromwell, diſtinguiſhed” | 

% by his writings ia favour of the rights and liberties of 
* the people, pretended to be dead, and had a publick 
funeral proceſſion, The King applauded his policy in, 
« eſcaping the puniſhment of death, by a ſeaſonable ſhew 
„of dying.” Cunningham's TT * Great-Briain, 
Vol. 1. W 14. R. 


N 4 was 
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vas determined is not known. Milton would 
hardly have contended, but that he We 
himſelf to 1 __ on his lids: 2m oo) 27 
J f 0473; XV (113. 10% 
Het this dated 3 near Als K 
derſgate · ſtreet ; and being blind and by no 
means wealthy, wanted a domeſtick compa+ 
nion and attendant; and therefore, by the 
recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Eli- 
zabeth Minſhul, af aigentleman' s family in 
Cheſhire, probably without a fortune. All 
his wives were virgins 3 for he has declared 
that he thought it groſs and indelicate to be 
a ſecond huſbaud: upon what other princi- 
ples his choice was made, cannot now be 
known; but marriage afforded not much of 
his happineſs. The firſt wife left him in 
diſguſt, and was brought back only by terror; 
the ſecond, indeed, ſeems to have been more 
a favourite, but her life was ſhort. The third, 
as Philips relates, oppreſſed his children in 
ak e and Roms: mm * th. 


. 8 has emarringe, 8 10 an 


9 e ſtory, he was offered the continuance 


of his employment, and being preſſed by his 
. wife to accept it, n „% You, like 
7 RF: | f ' 66 ber | 
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other women, want to ride in your coach; 


© my wiſh is to live and die an honeſt man.? 


If he conſidered the Latin ſecretary as exer - 
ciſing any of the powers of government, he 


that had ſhared authority, either with the 
parliament or Cromwell, might have forbori 


to talk very loudly of his honeſty; and if he 
thought the office purely miniſterial; he cer · 
tainly might have honeſtly retained it under 
the king. But this tale has too little evidence 
to deſerve a diſquiſition; large offers and ſturdy 
„ eee e ene eue 
falſehood. | Men Wie x? 9 551 dite 


39 Err ning 2 
oy He had fo much Alber of eee 
titude, that he forbore to diſturb the ne ſet 


tlement with any of his political or eceleſiaſti- 


cal opinions, and from this time devoted him - 
- ſelf to poetry and literature. Of his zeal for 
learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by 


publiſhing, the next year (1661), Arcidence 


commenced Grammar; a little book which has 
2 remarkable, but that its author, who 


F gram- 


matical 


had been lately defending the fupreme-powers 
of his country, and was then writing Para- 
diſe Lol, could deſcend from his elevation to 
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matical confuſion, and the trouble of leſſous 
e ee weigere, | | 


About this time Elwood the ee being 
recommended to him as one who would read 
Latin to him, for the advantage of his con- 
verſation, attended him every afternoon, ex- 
cept on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter 
to Hartlib, had declared, that to read Latin 
with an Engliſb mouth is as ill a bearing as 
Low French, required: that: Elwood ſhould 
learn and praQtife the Italian pronunciation, 
which, he faid, was neceſſary, if he would 
talk with foreigners. This ſeems to have 
been a taſk troubleſome without uſe. There 
is little reaſon for preferring the Italian pro- 
nunciation to our own, except that it is more 
general; and to teach it to an Engliſhman is 
only to make him a foreigner at home. He 
who travels, if he ſpeaks Latin, may ſo ſoon 
learn the ſounds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no proviſion before his 
jaurney; and if ſtrangers viſit us, it is their 
buſineſs to pradiſe ſuch conformity to our 
. modes as they expect from us in their own 
countries. . Elwood complied with the direc- 


n and 5 —_ by his atten- - 
Ar dance, 
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dance, for he relates, that Milton, having a 
curious ear, knew by his voice when he read 
what he did not underſtand, and would ſtop 
him, and open the mofi Hell paſagen. 


Jos ſhorttime he e the l 
lery Walk, leading to Bunbill Fields ; the men- 
tion of which concludes the regiſter of Mil- 
ton's removals and habitations. He lived. 
longer in this en aria 


He was now buſied. by Paradiſe Loft | 
Whence he drew the original deſign: has been 
variouſly conjectured by men who cannot 
bear to think themſelves ignorant of that 
which, at laſt, neither diligence nor ſagacity 
can diſcover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and 
unauthoriſed ſtory of a farce ſeen by Milton 
in Italy, which opened thus: Let ibe Rain- 
bow be the Fiddleſtick of the Fudale f Heaven. 
It has been already ſhewn, that the firſt con- 
ception was a tragedy or myſtery, not of a 
natrative, but a dramatick work, which he 
is ſuppoſed to have begun to reduce to its 
preſent form about the time (1655) when he 
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finiſhed his diſpute with Mong ee af 
e rt Wann N | 


He bag 5 had eee to 40010 | bis native 
country by ſome great performance, while 
he had yet perhaps no ſettled deſign, and was 
ſtimulated only by fach expectations as natu- 
rally aroſe from the ſurvey of his attainments, 
aud the conſciouſneſs of his powers. What 
he ſhould: undertake; it was difficult to de- 


Wege "Ty was s long ebufing, n e late. 
* 1 " © 14.4 


- White id was obliged to divide his rims be. 
tween his private ſtudies and affairs of ſtate, 
His poetical labour muſt have been often inter- 
rupted; and perhaps he did little more in 
that buſy time than conſtruct the narrative, 
adjuſt the epiſodes," proportion the parts, ac- 
cumulate images and ſentiments; and tren · 
ſure in his memory, or preſerve in writing, 
ſuch hints as books or meditation would ſup- 
ply. Nothing particular 'is known of his 
intellectual operations while he was a ſtateſ- 
man; for, having every help and accotnmoda- 
tion at hand, Ve 1 no er WY uncemmon 
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Being e dom all publick ee he 
is yet too great not to be traced by curioſity 
to his retirement; where he has been found 
by Mr. Richardſon, the fondeſt of his ad- 
mirers, fitting: before his door in a grey coat of 
coarſe cloth, in warm ſultry weather, to enjoy 
the freſh air; and ſo, as in his own roam, ro- 
ceiving the vifits of people of di/tinguifhed parts 
as well as quality. His viſitors. of high qua- 
lity muſt. now be imagined to be few 3 but 
men of parts might reaſonably court the 
converſation of a man ſo generally illuſtrious, 
that foreigners: are reported, by Wood, to 
have viſited ES enen 
be was born. 


1 3 vir 


| According to another account, he was ſeen 
in a ſmall houſe, neatly enough dreſſed in black 
 cloaths, fitting in a room hung with rufly green; 
pale but not cadaveraus, with chalkſiones in his 
bands. He ſaid, that it were e 
nenn yy 
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unable to uſe the common exerciſes, he uſed 


wo MMÞUET:0N 
to ſwing in a chair, and ſometimes played 


5 OPENS 


He was now confeſſedly and viſibly em- 
' ployed upon his poem, of which the progreſs 
might be noted by thoſe with whom he was 
familiar; for he was obliged, when be had 
compoſed as many lines as his memory would 
conveniently retain, to employ ſome friend 
in writing them, having, at leaſt for part of 
the time, no regular attendant. This gave 
; VOY to obſervations and _— | 


Mr. Philips dirs, that there ws 1 very 
: men eĩreumſtance in the compoſure of 
Paradiſe. Lei, which I have a particular 
« reaſon,” ſays he, to remember; for 
«whereas I had the peruſal of it from the 
s vety beginning, for ſome years, as I went 
0 from time to time to viſit him, in parcels 
of ten, twenty, or thirty verſes: at a time 
(which, being written by whatever. hand 
„ came next, might poſſibly want correction 
* as to the orthography and pointing), having, 
as the ſummer came on, not been ſhewed 
* <6 any for a conſiderable while, and defiring 
2:66: the reaſon thereof, was anſwered, that his 
3 1 68 ven 
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1% vein never happily flowed but from the 
« Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal; and 
«© that whatever he attempted at other times 
„was never to his ſatis faction, though he 
© courted his fancy never ſo much; ſo that, 
in all the years he was about this poem, he 
„ may ba; ſaid to have ſpent Hol his time 
« therein,” 1 5 


N Upon this relation Toland remarks, that 
in his opinion Philips has miſtaken the time 
of the year; for Milton, in his Elegies, de- 
clares - that with the advance of the Spring 
he feels the. increaſe of his poetical force, 
 redeunt in carmina vires. To this it. is an- 
ſwered, - that Philips could hardly miſtake 
time ſo well marked; and it may be added, 
that Milton might find, different times of the 
year favourable to different parts of life. Mr. 
Richardſon conceives it impoſſible that ſucb 4 
work ſhould be ſuſpended for fix months, or for 
ene. It may go on faſter. or flower, but it muſt 
go on. By what neceſlity it, muſt continually 
go on, or why it might not be laid afide and 
reſumed, it is not eaſy to diſcover. _ .. ,* 


_ or bulk of their predeceſſors, and that 
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This Snjindeiics of the fool upon the 1. 


ſons; thoſe temporary and periodical ebbs and 


flows of intellect, may, I ſuppoſe, juſtly be 
ided as the fumes of vain imagination. 


Sapiens dominabitur afiris. The author that 
thinks himſelf weather-bound will find, with 


a little help from hellebore, that he is only 
idle or exhauſted. But while this notion has 
poſſeſſion of the head, it produces the inabi - 
lity which it ſuppoſes. Our powers owe 


much of their energy to our hopes; peſſunt 


gnia poſſe videntur. When ſuceeſs ſeems at · 
tainable, diligenee is enforced; but when it 
is admitted that the faculties are ſuppreſſed 
by a eroſs wind, or a cloudy ſky, the day is 


given up without reſiſtance; for Who can 
N r with: the n of 1 


From fach Naben Milton bee not 
to have been free. There prevailed in his 


time an opinion that the world was in its 


decay, and that we have had the misfortune 
to be produced in the decrepitude of Nature. 
It was ſuſpected that the whole creation lan- 
guiſhed, that neither trees nor animals had the 


every 
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every thing was daily ſinking by ay di- 


minution . Milton appears to ſuſpect that 
ſouls partake of the general degeneracy, and 


1s not. without ſome fear that his book is. to 
be written in an age too late for heroick poclyr 


| Another opinion wanders about hs 8 
and ſometimes finds reception among wile 
men; an opinion that reſtrains the operations 
| of the mind to particular regions, and ſup- 
poſes that a lockleſs mortal may be. born in a 
degree of latitude too high or too low for 
wiſdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild 

as it is, he had not wholly cleared his head, 
when he feared leſt the climate of his country 
f might | be tao cold for flights of imagination. 


* This opinion is, with great learning and ingenuity, 
refuted in 2 book nom very little known, ** An Apology or 
«© Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in the 
* Government of the Warld,” by Dr. George Hake will, 

Landon, folie, 1635. The firſt who ventured to propagate 
it in this country was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, 'biſhop of 
Glonceſter, a man of a verſatile temper,” and the author of 
a book/eptituled, - + The Fall of Man, or the Corruption 
of Nature proved by natural Reaſon.” Lond. 1616 and 
1624, quarto. He was plundered in the bean” 
turned Roman Catholic, and died in r 

Athen. Oxon, vol. I. 727. H. | * 
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Into a mind already occupied by ſuch fan- 
cies, another not more reaſonable might eaſily 

find its way. He that could fear Teſt his 

genius had fallen upon too old a world, or 

too chill a climate, might conſiſtently mag- 

nify to himſelf the iufluence of the ſeaſons, 

and believe his faculties to be Ts only 
half the year. | 


His ſubmiſſion! to the ſeaſons was at leaſt 
more reaſonable than his dread of decaying 
nature, or a frigid zone; for general cauſes 
muſt operate uniformly ĩ im a general abate- 
ment of mental power; if leſs could be per- 
formed by the writer, lefs likewiſe would 
content the Judges of his work. Among this 
lagging race of froſty grovellers he might 
ſtill. have riſen into eminence by producing 
ſomething which they ſhould not willingly lt 
die. However inferior to the heroes wha 
were born in better ages, he might ſtill be 
great among his contemporaries, with the 
hope of growing every day greater in the 
dwindle of poſterity, He might till be a 
giant among the pygmies, the one- eyed 
mgoarch, of the blind. e 

or 


1 
1 
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Of his artifices of ſtudy, or particular 


hours of compoſition, we have little accounts 


and” thete was perhaps little to be told: 
Richardſon, who ſeems to have been very 
diligent in his enquiries, but diſeovers always 
a wiſh to find Milton diſcriminafed from 
other men, relates, that . he would ſome- 
« times lie awake whole nights, but not a verſe 
* could he make; and on a ſudden his poeti- 


« eal faculty would ruth upon him with an 


impetus or afirum, atid his daughter was 
1 immediately called to ſecure what came. 


4 At other times he would dictate perhaps 
«forty lines in 4 breath, and chen ne 


0s en to balf the be ry 


Theſe b burſts of naht and 1 clade of 


N theſe tranſient and in voluntary ex- 
curſions and retroceſſions of invention, Hhav- 
ing ſome appearance of deviation frem the 


common train of Nature, are eagerly caught 
by the lovers of a wonder. Vet ſomething 


of this inequality happens to every man in 
every mode of exertion, manual or mental. 
The wechanick cannot handle his: hammer 
1 Nis file at all times with equal dexterity ; 

DF there 
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there are hours, he knows not why, when 
his hand is out. By Mr. Richardſon's relation, 
| £aſually conveyed, much regard cannot be 
claimed. That, in his intellectual hour, 
Milton called for his daughter to ſecure what 
came, may be queſtioned; for unluekily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were 
never taught to write; nor would he have 
been obliged, as is univerſally confeſſed, to 
have employed any caſual viſitor in diſbur- 

thening his memory, if his daughter could 
have performed the ae, | 


The tory of Gar his 1 hs 


been told of other authors, and, though doubt- 


leſs true of every fertile and copious mind, 
ſeems to have been * eee to 
Milton. vt 


* What be has told us, and we cantiot now 
know more, is, that he compoſed much of 
his poem in the night and morning, I ſuppoſe 
| before his mind was diſturbed with common 
buſineſs; and that he poured. out with great 
| fluency his znpremeditated verſe. | Verſifica- 
tion, free, like his, from the diſtreſſes of 
| 89 01 muſt, by a work ſo long, be made 
| prope 
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prompt and habitual ; and, when his thoughts 

were once adjuſted, the words would core 
at t his command. | 


| At what particular times of his life the 
parts of his work were written, cannot often 
be known. The beginning of the third book 
| ſhews that he had loſt his ſight; and the In- 
troduction to the ſeventh, that the return of 


the King had clouded him with difcounte- 


nance; and that he was offended by the licen- 
tious feſtivity of the Reſtoration, There are 
no other internal notes of time. Milton, 
being now cleared from all effects of his 


diſt6yatty, had nothing required from him but 


the common duty of living in quiet, to be 
rewarded with the common right of protec- 
tion; but this, which, when he ſculked from 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more 
than he hoped, ſeems not to have ſatisfied 


him; for no fooner is he ſafe, than he finds 


himfelf in danger, fallen on evil days and evil 


tonguer, and with darkneſs and with danger 


compaſs'd round. This darkneſs, had his eyes 


been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 


ferved compaſſion : but to add the mention 
of danger was ungrateful and unjuſt, He 
2 Q 3 | was 
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was fallen indeed on evi. days; the time wag 
come in which regicides could no longer boaſt 
their wickedneſs. But of evil tongues for Milton 
to complain, required impudence at leaſt equal 
to his other powers; Milton, whoſe warmeſt 
advocates muſt allow, that he never ſpared 
any aſperity of Pm or Ne of 1N+ 
ſolenge. | 


But a itſelf 8 to be falſe; fox 
it would be hard to recolle& any.reproach caſt 
upon him, either ſerious ar ludicrous, through 
the whole remaining part of his life. He 
- purſued his ſtudies or his amuſements, with- 
out perſecution, moleſtation, or inſult. Such 
is the reverence paid to great abilities, hows 
ever miſuſed: they who fontemplated in 
Milton the ſcholar and the wit, were con- 
tented to forget the ues of his King. 


| When the plague (166 5) maid in 3 

Milton took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks; 
where Elwood, who had taken the houſe for 
him, firſt ſaw a complete copy of Paradiſe 
| Left, and, having peruſed it, ſaid to him, 
"- hoy haſt ſald a 1 29 deal upon Paradiſe 


e 
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« Loft; what haſt thou to ſay upon Parole 
% Found?” 


Next year, when the danger of infeclon 
had ceaſed, he returued to Bunhill-fields, and 
defigned the publication of his poem, A l- 
cence' was neceſſary, and he could expect no 
great kindneſs from a chaplain of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbuty. He ſeems, however, 
to have been treated with tenderneſs ; for 
. though objections were made to particular 
paſſages, and among them to the fimile of 
the ſun eclipſed in the firſt book, yet the 
licence was granted; and'he' ſold his copy, 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an 
immediate payment of five pounds, with a 
ſtipulation to receive five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred ſhould be ſold of the firſt 
edition: and again, five pounds after the ſale 


of the ſame number of the ſecond edition ; 


and another ſive pounds after the ſame ſale of 
the third. None of the three editions were 


to hs ect e Rn paws copies. 


abs rte edition was ten books, in a ſmall 
quarto. - The titles were varied from year to 
year; and an advertiſement and the argu» 
5: =. O4 ments 
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ments of the books were omitted in 
copies, and inſerted in others. | 


The fale gave him in two years a right to 
bis ſecond payment, for which the receipt 
was ſigned April 26, 1669. The ſecond edi · 
tion was not given, till r674; it was printed 
in, ſmall octavo; and the number of books 
was increaſed to twelve, by a diviſon of the 
ſeventh. and twelfth-;\ and ſome other ſmall 
improvements were made. The third edition 
was publiſhed in 1678; and the widow, to 
whom the copy was then to devolve, ſold all 
her claims to Simmons for eight pounds, ac- 
cording to her receipt given Dec. 21, 1680. 


Simmons had already agreed to transfer the - 


whole right to Brabazen Aylmer for twenty« 
five pounds; and Aylmer ſold to Jacob Ton- 
ſon half, Auguſt 17, 1683, half, March 24, 
1690, at a price conſiderably enlarged. In 
the hiſtory of Paradiſe Loft a deduction thus 

minute will rather gratify than fatige. 


The flow fale and tardy reputation of this 
poem have been always mentioned as evidences 
of neglected merit, and of the uncertainty of 

literary fame; and Pans | have been made, 
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and conjectures offered, about the eauſes f 
its long obſcurity and late reception, But 
has the caſe been truly ſtared? Have tot 
lamentation and wonder been laviſhed on an 
evil that was never felt ? 


That in the reigns of Charles aud James 
the Paradiſe Loft recewed no publick accla - 
mations is readily eonfeſſed. Wit and liteca- 
ture were on the fide of the Court : and who 
that ſolicited favour or faſhion would venture 
to praiſe the defender of the regicidds Alt 
that he himſelf could think his due, from 
evil tongues in evil days, was that revereatial 
ſilence which was generouſly preſerved, But 
it cannot be inferred that his poem was not 


2 . 


The ale, if is be aki will. juſtify 
the publick. Thoſe who have no power to 
judge of paſt times but by their own, thould 
always doubt their conclufions, The call 
for books was not in Milton's age what it is 
at preſent. To read was not then a general 
amuſement ; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought themſelves difgraced by ig- 
norance. The women had not then afpired- 

2 | to 
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to literature, nor was every houſe ſupplied 
with a cloſet of knowledge. Thoſe, indeed, 


| Who profeſſed learning, were not leſs learned 


than at any other time; but of that middle 
race of ſtudents who read for pleaſure: or ac- 
compliſhment, and who buy. the numerous 
products of modern typography, the number 
was then comparatively ſmall. To prove 
the paucity of readers, it may be ſufficient to 
remark, that the nation had been ſatisfied 
from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, 
with only two editions of the works of Shak- 
ſpeare, which probably did not eee make , 
. GEES an t CHER Ws 


The fale of Wiens hundred as 15 two 
years, in oppoſition to ſo much recent en- 
mity, and to a ſtyle of verſification new to 
all and diſguſtiug to many, was an uncom- 
mon example of the prevalence of genius. 
The demand did not immediately increaſe ;' 
for many more readers than were ſupplied at 
firſt the nation did not afford. Only three 
thouſand were ſold in eleven years; fot it 
forced its way without aſſiſtance; its admiters 
did not dare to publiſh. their opinion; and 
the opportunities now en of attracting no- 

tice 
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tice by advertiſements were then very fewz 
the-means of proclaiming the publication of 
new books have been produced by that gene» 
ral literature which now pervades nen nation 
e an mae, 


e e ond . of ah ar 
ſtill advanced, till the Revolution put an end 
to the ſecrecy of love, and Paradiſe Loft. 
broke into open view mathe ſufficient Jogurity | 


__ Ik en e e 
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1 temper Milton ſurveyed the ſilent pro- 
greſs of his work, and marked its reputation 
ſtesling its way. in a kind of ſubterraneous 
current through fear and ſilence. I canuot 
diſappointed, not at all dejected, -relying on 
his own merit with ſteady conſciouſueſs, and 
| waiting, without impatience, the viciſſitudes 
of opinion, and the egen of a . | 


5, n. 223 1 J'S 


1 be a mean time he ae e bis — 


10 AN the "ant mn by a very odd 
ben expedient, 
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expedient, of which ep N the TON 
ing ere e 


Mr. -Phiips"s tells us, that r our 
« author had daily about him one or other to 
& read, ſome perſons of man's eſtate, who, 
«of their own accord, greedily catched at 
« the opportunity of being his readers, that 
they might as well reap the benefit of what 
«they read to him, as oblige him by the 
« benefit of their reading; and others of 
« younger years were ſent by their parents 
to the fame end: yet excufing only the 
« eldeſt daughter, by reaſon of her 'bodily in- 
« firmity, and difficult utterance of ſpeech, 
« (which, to fay truth, I doubt was the 
«principal cauſe of exeuſing her,) the other 
two were condemned to the performance 
« of reading, atid exactly pronouncing of all 
« the languages of whatever book he ſhould, 
« at one time or other, think fit to peruſe, 
* viz. the Hebrew (and I think the Syriac), 
* the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 'Spaniſh, 
* and French. All which forts of books to 
« be confined to read, without underſtanding 
ti one word, muſt needs be a trial of patience 
$6 "__ beyond ——_— Yet it was en- 

| E dured 


„ though the 


« irkſomeneſs of this employment could not 
e be always concealed, but broke out more 
„ and more into expreſſions of uneaſineſs; ſo 
« that at length they were all, even the 
« eldeſt alſo, ſent out to learn ſome curious 
« and ingenious ſorts of manufacture, that 
« are proper for women to learn; wn 
«* embroideries.1n gold or Glues, | 


uh this Gram ak — hich this made of 
intellectual labour ſets before our eyes, it is 
hard to determine whether the daughters or 
the father are moſt to be lamented. A lan- 
guage not underſtood can never be ſo read. as 
to give pleaſure, and very ſeldom ſo as to 


convey meaning. If few men would have 


had reſolution to write books with ſuch. em- 


barraſſments, few likewiſe would have wanted 


"00 to find ſome . expedient. 


Three * 0 his. Paradiſe Loft (1667), 
he publiſhed his Hjfory of England, compri- 
ſing the whole fable of Geoffry of Monmouth, 
and continued to the Norman invaſion. Why 
he ſhould have given the firſt part, which he 
leems not to believe, and which is univer- 

T ſally . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fally rejected, it is difficult to conjecttire- 


The ſtyle i is harſh; but it has ſomething of 
tough ' vigour, which perhaps may often 


* * it en erb WY 2 


On this hiſtory the Licenſes again bed his 
claws, and before he could tranſmit it to 
the preſs tore out ſeveral parts. Some cen- 
ſures of the Saxon monks were taken away, 
leſt they ſhould be applied to the modern 
elergy; and a character of the Long Parlia- 


ment, and Aſſembly of Divines, was ex- 


cluded ; of which the author gave a copy to 
the eatl of Angleſea, and which' being after- 
wards publiſhed, has been fince a ap 


| * en. 8 


The fins year were ities nn Res 


gained, and Sampſon Agoniſtes, a tragedy writs 
ten in imitation of the Ancients, and never 


deſigned by the author for the ſtage. As 


theſe poems were publiſhed by another book- 
ſellet, it has been aſked, whether Simmons 
was diſcouraged from receiving them by the 
flow ſale of the former. Why a writer 


Changed his bookſeller a hundred years ago, 


F ain far from hoping to diſcover, © Certainly, 
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he who in two years ſells thirteen hundred 
copies of a volume in quarto, bought for two 
payments of ſive pounds each, has no ö realoir 
to repent 65 ane 


When Milton ſhewed Paradiſe — to 
Elwood, This,“ ſaid he, is owing to you; 
for you put it in my head by the queſtion 
you put to me at Chalfont, which other- 
1 ww I 1 not AO; * 1 £9, 
Ils lat poetical n was bi PRE 
He could not, as Elwood relates, endure to 


hear Paradiſe Loft preferred to Paradiſe  Re- 


gained, Many cauſes may vitiate a writer's 
- judgement of his own works. On that which 


has coſt him much labour he fets a high 'va® | 


lue, becauſe he is unwilling to think that be 
has been diligent in vain; what has been pfo- 
duced without toilſome efforts 1s confidered' 


with delight, as a proof of vigorous faeulties 
and fertile invention; and the laſt . work, 
whatever it be, has neceſſarily moſt of the 
grace of novelty, Milton, however it hap- 


fel 


1. 


pened, had this prejudice, aud had it to hin- 
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ben bi tt, 
To chat 8 of . 
extent of comprehenſion, that entitle, this 
great author to our veneration, may be added 
a Kind of humble dignity, which did not diſ- 
dain the mraneſt ſeryices to literature. The 
epic poet, the contreyertiſt, the politician, 
having already deſcended to aceommodate 
children with a bock of rudiments, now, in 
the laſt years of bis liße, compaſes 8. book of 
Logick, for the initiation of ſtudents in phi- 
loſophy ;; and pabliſhed (1672) Artis Logice 
flaniar Iuſtitutio ad Peiri Rami Mes hadum cm- 
cinnata; that is, A new Scheme of Logick, 
according to the Method of Ramus.“ 1 
know not whether, even in this book; he 
did uot intend an act of hoſtility agiinſt the 
Univerſities ; for Ramus as oue of the firſt 
oppugners af the old philaſophy. who di- 
ſturbed with, Aon | 
ſchools. $. 2097 Hh 1. £0345: 24 7 
big: drab; t- 04: mg * 8 
| 2 ee diſpoſition Aan - revived. 
He had now been ſafe ſo long. that he forgot 
his fears, and publiſhed a Treatsfe of trus Re- 
ligion, Hereſy,” Schiſin, Tolerationg and the 
ot, Means to prevent the Growth of Popery. - 
| NI But 


„„ 05 


: 


| But this little tract is modeſtly writths; 


With reſpectful meution of the Church of 


England, and an appeal to the thirty-nine 
articles. His principle of toleration is, agree- 
ment in the ſufficiency. of the Scriptures 3 
and he extends it to all who, whatever their 
_ opinions are, - profeſs to derive them from the 
| facred books. The Papiſts appeal to other 


| teltimonjes, and are therefore, in his opinion, 
not to be permitted the liberty of either pub- 
lick er private worſhip; for though they - 
plead conſcience, e have nd warrant, he 


ſays, to regard conſcience, MPEG is not grounded 
' e ee et eee ee 


2 = tw 
2 
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i may be perhaps delighted. with his wit. 
The term Roman Catbolich is, he ſays, © one 


of? the Pope's bulls ; it is hee rn, 


or eee, haſt x} wi. 15 


. 7 d * 
BY , 3473 $845 + . 


He has, Pc ſomething ug As | 


the beſt;preſeryative. againſt Popery, he re- 
commends the diligepr perufal of the oy 
tures, a duty, from Which zhe - warns che 


w * 4 


Vor. I. ; P 1 
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buſy part of mankind not to think themlelye 
excuſed. 


He now pas his juvenile poems, „ with 
ſome additions, 


In the laſt year 8 che 


preſs, ſeeming to take delight in publication, 


a collection of Familiar Epiſtles in Latin; to 


which, being too few to make a volume, he 


added ſome academical exerciſes, which per- 
haps. he peruſed with pleaſure, as they re- 


called to his memory the days of youth; but 


for which nothing but veneration for his 


name could now procure « reader. 
Wben he had attained his ſixty - ſixth year, 
BY the gout, with which he had been long torment- 


ed, prevailed over the enfeebled powers of na - 
ture. He died by a quiet and filent expira- 


tion, about the tenth of November 1674, at his 


houſe in Bunhill-fields ; and was buried next 


bis father in the ehancel of St. Giles at Crip- 
plegate. His funeral was very . 
and e, attended. | 


* 
- oe a. | 
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* bis grave there is ſuppoſed to have 


been no memorial ; but in our time a monu- 
meut has been erected in Weſtminſter-Abbey 
To the Author of Paradiſe Loft; by Mr. Ben- 


ſon, who has in the inſcription beſtowed. 


more words upon himſelf than upon Milton. 


When the inſcription for the monument 
of Philips, in which he was ſaid to be /o/5 
Miltono ſecundus, was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, 
then dean of Weſtminſter, he refuſed to ad- 
mit it; the name of Milton was, in his opi- 
nion, too deteſtable to be read on the wall of 

a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, 
who ſycceeded him, being author of the in- 
ſcription, permitted its reception. And 
« ſuch has been the change of publick opi- 
% nion,“ ſaid Dr. Gregory, from whom I 
heard this account, that I have ſeen erected 
jn the church a ſtatue of that man, whoſe 


ename J onte knew conſidered as Ne 


6 of its walls“ N RIEL a 
| Milton has the reputation. of ning: KIM 
in his youth eminetitly beautiful, ſo as to 
home been called the Lady of his college. 
P 2 His 


: 
* 
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His hair, which was of a light brown, parted 
at the fore-top, and hung down upon his 
ſhoulders, acebrding to the picture which he 
has given of Adam. He was, however, not 
of the hetoĩck ſtature, but rather below the 
middle fize, according to Mr. Richatdſon, 
who mentions him as having narrowly eſcaped 
from being ſhort and thick. He was vigorous 
aud active, and delighted in the exerciſe of 
the ſword, in which he is related to have 
been eminently {kilful. His weapon was, 1 
believe, not the rapier, but the back-ſword, 
of which he recommends the vſe in his book 
on Education, | 


His eyes ate ſaid never to have been vight; 
but, if he was a dexterous ener, Sr muſt 
ave 2 8 once & | 


1 habits, & te e e 
were thoſe of a ſevere ſtudent. He 
drank little firong drink of any kind, and fed 
without exceſs in quantity, and in his earlier 
years without delicacy of choice. In his 
youth he ſtudied late at night; but after- 
wards changed his hours, and reſted in bed 
from nine to four in the ſummer, and five m 


a © L- T1 Q N. | ans 
the winter. The courſe of his day was beſt 


known after he was blind. When he finſt 
roſe, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
and then ſtudied till twelve; then taok ſome 


_ exerciſe for an hour; then dined, then played 


on the organ, and ſuyg, or heard another 
ſing; then ſtudied to fix; then entertained 
his viſitors till eight ; then ſupped, and, after 
4 pipe AA. 447 water, went 
— | 27871 


5 So his Life deſcribed ; has a te- 
nour appears attainable only in Calleges. He 
that lives in the world will ſometimes haue 
the ſucoeſion of his practice broken and con- 
fuſed. Viſitors, of whom Milton is repre- 


ſented to have had great numbers, will come 
and ſtay unſeaſonably; buſineſs, af Which 


every man has ſome, e 
enn 2 605 


Wen 8 „„ 


We read to him by his bedſide ; per- 
| aps at this time his daughters were em- 
-ployed. - He compoſed much in the morning. 
a in the * inting — in 
23 23 


ar 
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an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the 


Portune appears not to have had much of 
his care. In the civil wars he lent his per- 
ſonal eſtate to the parliament 3 but when, 
after the conteſt was decided, he ſolicited re- 

payment, he met not only with neglect, but 
ſharp rebuke ; and, having tired both himſelf 
and his friends, was given up to poverty and 
hopeleſs indignation, till he ſhewed how able 
- + he was to do greater ſervice. He was then 
made Latin ſecretary, with two hundred 
pounds a year; and had a thouſand. pounds 
for his Defence of the People. His widow, 
ho, after his death, retired to Namptwich 
in Cheſhire, and died about 1729, is ſaid to 
have reported that he loſt two thouſand 
pounds by entruſting it to a ſcrivener ; and 
that, in the general depredation upon the 
Church, he had graſped an eſtate of about 
ſixty pounds a year belonging to Weſtmipſter- 
Abbey, which, like other ſharers of the plun- 
der of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged to 
return. Two thouſand pounds, which he 
had placed in the Exciſe-office, were alſo loſt. 
There is yet no teaſon to believe that he was 
. Hook ever 


* 
—_— 
-» 
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ever reduced to indigence. His wants, being 


few, were competently ſupplied. He fold 
his library before his death, and left his fa» - 
mily fifteen hundred pounds, on which his 
widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred 
to "pF of his daughters. 


His literature was W great. 


He read all the languages which are con- 


ſidered either as learned or polite; Hebrew, 
with its two dialects, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spaniſh. In Latin his ſkill was 
ſuch as places him in the firſt rank of wri- 
ters and critieks; and he appears to have 


_ cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. 


The books in which his daughter, who uſed 
to read to him, repreſented him as moſt de- 
bghting, after Homer, which he could almoſt 
repeat, were Ovid's Metamorphoſes and Eu- 
ripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's 


. kindneſs, now in my bands: the margin is 


ſometimes noted ; but 1 have Tone Wong 
remarkable. * oy | ; 


44147 


of the Eoglich poets be ſet moſt TOW 
upon Spenſer, Shakſpeare, and Cowley. Spen- 
ſer was apparently his favourite: Shakſpearg 
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a> 


he may eaſily be ſuppoſed to like, with every 
{ſkilful reader; but I ſhould not have ex- 
pected that Cowley, whoſe ideas of excel- 
lence were different from his own, would 
have had much of his approbatiow His 
character of Dryden, who ſometimes viſited 
him, was, that he was a good * but 


| ren. fx 


8 "Ip theological opinions are ſaid to have 
been firſt Calviniſtical; and afterwards, per- 
haps when he began to hate the Preſbyteri- 
ans, to have tended towards Arminianijſm. 
In the mixed queſtions of theology and go- 
vergment, he never thinks that he cau recede 
far enough from - popery, or prelacy; but 
. what Baudius ſays of Eraſmus ſeems appli- 
cable to him, magis babuit quod fugeret, quam 
Ju ſegueretun. He had determined rather 
what to condemn, than what to approve. 
He has not aſſociated himſelf with any deno- 
mination of Proteſtants : we, know. rather 
what he was not than what he was. He was 

not of the Church of os. he was not of 
the Church of 8 


To be mY no bv is 8 Reli 


gion, of which the rewards are diſtant, and 
| which 


* 


Prayer certainty was not thought ſuperfluous 
by him, who repreſents our firſt parents as 


and efficacioully after their fall. 
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which is animated only by Faith and Hope, 


will ghde by degrees out of the mind, unleſs 
it be invigorated and reimpreſſed by external 
ordinances, hy ſtated calls to worſhip, and 


the falutary influence of example. Milton, 
who appears to have had a full conviction of 
the truth of Chriſtianity, and to have re- 


garded the Holy Scriptures with the pro- 
foundeſt veneration, to have been untainted 


by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to 


have lived in a confirmed belief of the im - 


yet grew old without any viſible worſhip. In 


the- diſtribution of his hours, there was no 


hour of prayer, either folitary, or with his 
houſchold ; ; omitting - 1 prayers, he 
omitted all. | : | 
. Ot this adden ne has been ſought, 


made, that men live with their own approba- 
tion, and juſtify their conduct to themſelves. 


praying acceptably in the ſtate of innocence, 
That he 
lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed; 

his 


mediate and occaſional agency of Providence, 


upon a ſuppoſition which ought never to be 


— 
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his ſtudies and meditations were an habitual - 
prayer. The negle& of it in his family was 
probably a fault for which he condemned 
' himſelf, and which he intended to correct, 
but that death, as too often happens, inter- 
cepted bis 5. Wed 3 


His political notions were thoſe of an acri- 
monious and ſurly republican, for which it is 
not known that he gave any better reaſon than 
that a popular government was the moſt frugal; 
for the trappings of a monarchy would fet up 
an ordinary commonwealth, It is ſurely very 
ſhallow policy, that ſuppoſes money to be 
the chief good; and even this, without con- 
ſidering that the ſupport and expence of a 
Court is, for the moſt part, only a particular 
kind of traffick, for which money is circu- 
hed, without wy national We | 
3 
Milton" 8 « republicaniſin was, 1 afraid, 
founded in an envious hatred of greatneſs, 
and a ſullen deſire of independence; in petu- 
lance impatient of controul, and pride dif. 
dainful of ſuperiority. ' He hated monarchs 
in the Nate; and prelates in the church; for 
he hated all whom he was required 70 obey. 
M15 


o | 
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It is to be ſuſpected, that his predominant 
defirg was to deſtroy rather than eſtabliſh, and 
that he felt not ſo much the love of liberty 
as repuguance to authority, 


It has been obſerved, that they who. moſt 
loudly. clamour for liberty do not ' moſt libe- 
rally grant it. What we know of Milton's 
character, in domeſtic relations, is, that he 
was ſevere and arbitrary, His family con- 
| ſiſted of women; and there appears in his 
books ſomething like a Turkiſh contempt of 
females, as ſubordinate aud inferior beings. 


That his own daughters might not break the | 


rauks, he ſuffered them to be depteſſed by a 
mean and penurious education. He thought 
woman made only for obedience, aud man 
only for rebellion. 


Of his family ſome account may be en- 
peed, His ſiſter, firſt married to Mr. Phi- 
lips, afterwards. married Mr, Agar, a friend | 
of her firſt huſband, who ſucceeded him in 
the Crown-office, She: had by her firſt 
huſband Edward and John, the two nephews 
whom Milton educated; and by her ſecond; 
two daughters. 
© S is. 


v . 
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lis brother, Sir Chriſtopher, had two 
daughters, Mary and Catherine “; and a fon 
Thomas, who ſucceeded Agar in the Crown- 
office, and left a daughter Ain in 1749 in 


72 Gtoſoenor - ſtreet. 


Milton had children only by bis finſt * 
Anne, Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though 
deformed, married a maſter - builder, and died 
of her firſt child. Mary died ſingle. Debo- 
rah married Abraham Clark, a weaver in 
. . Spital-fields, and lived feventy-ſix years,” to 

Auguſt 1727. This is the daughter of whom 

publick mention has been made. She could 

repeat the firſt lines of Homer, the Meta- 
morphoſes, and ſome of Euripides, by hav- 
ing often read them. Yet here incredulity is 


* Both theſe perſons were living at Holloway abaut the 
year 1734, and at that time poſſeſſed ſuch a degree of health 
and ſtrength as enabled them on 'Sundays and Prayer-days 
to walk a mite up a ſteep hill to Higbgate-chapel.. One of 
them was Ninety-two at the time of her death. Their 
Parentage was known to few, and their names were .cor- 
rupted into Melton. By the Crown office mentioned in the 
two laſt paragraphs, we are to underſtand the you: -office 

of the Court of 6 H. 


ty 
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ready to make a ſtand. Many repetitions are 
neceſſary to fix in memory lines not under- 
ſtood; and why ſhould Milton wiſh or want 
to hear them ſo often? Theſe lines were at 
the beginning of the poems. Of a book 
written in a language not underſtood, the 
beginning raiſes no more attention than the 
end; and as thoſe that underſtand it know 
commonly the beginning beſt, its rehearſal 
will ſeldom be neceſſary, It is not likely that 
Milton required any pafſage to be ſo much 
repeated as that his daughter could learn it; 
nor likely that he defired the initial lines to 
be read at all; nor that the daughter, weary | 
of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal 
ſwunds, would voluntarily commit them to 


10 this gentle woman Addifon made a pre- 
ſent, and promiſed ſome eſtabliſhment ; but 
died ſoon after. Queen Caroline ſent her 
fifty guineas, She had ſeven ſons and three 
daughters ; but nohe of them had any chil- 
dren, except her ſon Caleb and her daughter 
Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. George 
in the Eaſt” Indies, and had two ſons, of 
| whom 
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whom nothing is now known. © Elizabeth 
married Thomas Foſter, a weaver in Spital- 
fields; and had ſeven children, who all died. 
She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's ſhop, 
firſt at Holloway, and afterwards in Cock- 
lane near Shoreditch Church. She knew 
little of her grandfather, and that little was 


not good. She told of his harſhneſs to his 
. daughters, and his refuſal to have them taught 


to write; and, in oppoſition to other accounts, 
repreſented bim as delicate, though tempe- 
. in his diet. 


In 17 50, Api” 5 Comus was . ſor 
ber benefit. She had fo little acquaiiitanee 
with diverſion . or gaiety, that ſhe did not 
know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The proßts of the night were 
only one hyndred and thirty pounds, though 
Dr. Newton brought a large contribution 
and twenty pounds were given by Tonſon, a 
man who is to be praiſed as often as he is 
named. Of this ſum one hundred pounds 
were placed in the ſtocks, after ſome debate 
between her and her huſband in whoſe name 


it ſhould be entered ; and the reſt augmented 
their 
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their little ſtock, with which they removed 


to Iſlington. This was the greateſt benefac- 
tion that Paradiſe Loft ever procured the au- 
thor's deſcendents; and to this he, who has 
now attempted to relate his Life, had the 


honour of contributin ga Fen. 


IN 


oy "M 1 T ON. 


IN the examination of Milton's $ peetical 

works, I ſhall pay ſo much regard to time as 
to begin with his juvenile productions. For 
his early pieces he ſeems to have had a degree 
of fondneſs not very laudable: what he has 
once written he reſolves to preſerve, and gives 
to the publick an unfiniſhed poem, which he 
broke off becauſe he was nothing ſatisfied with 
what he had done, ſuppoſing his readers leſs 
nice than himſelf. Theſe preludes to his fu- 
ture labours are in Italian, Latin, and Engliſh, 
Of the Italian I cannot pretend to ſpeak as a 
critick; but I have heard them commended 
by a man well qualified to decide their merit. 
The Latin pieces are luſciouſly elegant ; but 
the delight which they afford is rather by the 
exquiſite imitation of the ancient writers, by 
the purity of the dition, and the harmony 
of the numbers, than by any power of in- 
vention, or vigour of ſentiment. They are 
not all of equal value; the elegies excell the 
odes; and ſome of the exerciſes on Gun- 
powder Treaſon might have been ſpared. 
The 
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The Engidh ps „dd they mikdaw | 
—_ of Paradiſe :Loff, have this evidener 


of genius, that they have a caſt oviginal/anfl 
-unborrowed: But their peculiarity is not ex- 
cellence ; if they differ from verſes of others, 


they differ for the worſe; for they are too 


often diſtinguiſhed by repulſive harſhneſs; the 
combination of words are ne, but they ate 
not pleaſing; the rhymes and epithets; ſeem 
to be /laboriouſly ſought, and violently ap- 
ann 2152 7 n 9101291582, Num „ ot 
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1 That in the early parts of his life he wrote 


with much care appears from his manuſcripts, 
happily preſerved at Cambridge, in which 
many of his ſmaller works are found as they 


were firſt written, with the ſubſequent cor- 


rections. Such reliques ſhew/ how: excellente 
is acquired; hat we hope ever to do wich 
_ we * learn firſt to 40 with n 


Tboſe ho * "= 8 — . 
poet ſometimes force their own judgement 
into falſe approbation of his little pieces, and 
prevail upon themſelves to think that admi-- 
rable which is only ſingular. All that ſnort 

Vo. I. 2 com- 


J\ 


| 536 been beſtewed 
diction is harſh, the rhymes uncertain, and 


compoſitions can commonly attain is neatneſs 


| and elegance. Milton never learned the art 
of doing little things with grace; be over- 
looked the milder excellence of ſuavity and 


ſoftneſs; bo N. 11 0 no nts in 
danaling thei Kid. is 
Seis 72113 10! 22 

Oue 1 on „ bich "dh oraiſe 
is Lycadas ; of which the 


the numbers unpleaſing· What beauty there 
is we muſt therefore ſeek in the ſentiments 
and images. It is not to be conſidered as the 
effuſion of real paſſion: for paſſion runs not 
after remate alluſions: and obſcure; opinions. 
Paſſion plucks no berries. from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethuſe and Mincius, 
nor tells of rough ſatyrs and ſauns with claven 
-beel, Where there is leiſure for fiction. there 
is little * 19 ge 9 * gy * 99 80 
8 en dnss Hog, ger 21. 


1 this ae there is no ee. for there 


is nothing new. Its form is that of a paſto- 


tal, eaſy, vulgar, and therefore diſguſting; 


whatever images it can ſupply are long ag 
exhauſted; aud its | inherent improbability 
always forces W on the mind. 


2400 b | 8 When 
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When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they ſtu- 
died together, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe. how much 
he muſt miſs the companion of his labours; 
and the partner of his diſcoveries; but what 
meme s W 0 
res., „ $ 
We drove a field, and both together heard © 


What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 1 
diz our rp with the freſh deus of night. 


Weknow fits they never nt a field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten; and though 


it be allowed that the repreſentation may be 


allegorical, the true meaning is ſo uncertain 
and remote, that it is uever ſought m 
cannot be known Ane it is found. 1580 
en. wy e * Oi 
Among the mea, a copſes, and mer 
Appen the heathen deities; Jove and Phœbus, 
Neptune and HTolus, with a long train of 
mythological imagery, ſuch as a College eaſily 
ſupplies. © Nothing can leſs diſplay know- 


ledge, or leſs exerciſe inventions, than to tell 


how a ſhepherd has loſt his companion; and 
muſt now feed his flocks alone, without any 
judge of his ſkill in 'piping; and How) one 


oil 1 another god what is become of Ly - 


G2: | cidas, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
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cidas, and how neither god can tell. He 
who thus grieves will excite no ſyrapathy ; 


he who thus { peat will — no e | 


"i 4 
TL ITES + * 


This poem Has yet! a Ry fault. With 
theſe trifling fiftions are mingled the moſt 
awful and ſacred truths, ſuch as ought never 
to be polluted with ſuch irreverend combina- 
tions. The ſhepherd likewiſe is now a feeder 
of ſheep, and afterwards an eccleſiaſtical paſtor, 
a ſuperintendant of a Chriſtian flock. Such 
equivocations are always unſkilful; but here 
they are / indecent, and at leaſt approach to 


impiety, of which, however, F believe . 


writer not to have been reger 

Such is tile power of repurition ET ac- 
quired, that its blaze drives away the eye 
from nice examination. Surely no man could 
have fancied that he read Lycidas _ en 
wy had lard not Known its mme 

ot u to pieces, E. Alkgrs and —— 
ſerofs, | believe opinion is uniform; every 
man that reads them, reads them with plea- 


ſure. The author's deſign is not, what Theo- 
__ has remarked, n to ſhew how oh- 
jects 
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jects derive their colours from the mind, by 
repreſenting the operation of the ſame things 
upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the ſame man as he is differently diſ- 
poſed; but rather how, among the ſucceflive 
variety of appearances, every diſpoſition of 

mind takes hold on thoſe od which it =y 
ee 


The e man hears the lark in the 
morning; the penfve man hears the nightin- 
gale in the evening. The chearful man ſees 
the cock ſtrut, and hears the horn and hounds | 
echo in the wood; then walks, not unſeen, to 
obſerve the glory of the rifing ſun, or liften 
to the ſinging milk-maid, and view the la- 
bours of the plowman and the mower; then 
caſts his eyes about him over ſcenes of ſmiling 
plenty, and looks up to the diſtant tower, the 
| refidence of ſome fair inhabitant; thus he 
purſues rural gaiety through a day of labour 
or of play, and delights himſelf at night with 
the fanciful narratives of ſuperſtitious igno- 


+ The penfive man, at one time, walks 1 
. to maſo midnight; and at another hears 
Q 3 the 
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the ſullen curfew. If the weather drives him 
| home; he ſits in a room lighted only by g/ow- 
ing embers; or by a lonely lamp outwatches 
the North Star, to diſcover the habitation of 
ſeparate ſouls, and varies the ſhades of medi- 
tation, by contemplating the magnificent or 
pathetic ſcenes of tragick and epick poetry. 
When the morning comes, a morning gloomy 
with rain and wind, he walks into the dark 
trackleſs woods, falls aſleep by ſome mur- 
muring water, and with melancholy enthu- 
ſiaſm expects ſome dream of prognoſtication, 
or y—_—_ muſick N by ves ee 


Both Mirth 405 Melancholy: are en 
ſilent inhabitants of the breaſt, that neither 
receive nor tranſmit communication; no men- 
' tion is therefore made of a philoſophical friend, 
or a pleaſant companion. The ſeriouſneſs does 
not ariſe from any participation of calamity, - 
nor the gaiety from the - pleaſures of the | 
Met 


enden man of Coins; having ee 
the country, tries what totvered cities will af- 
ford, and mingles with ſcenes of ſplendor gay 
CI Ae” 1 but he min- 
1 gles 
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gles a mere ſpectator, as, when the learned 
comedies of Jonſon, or the wild dramas or 
Shak ſpeare, are exhibited, = II "A 


Peer «Parts teitrgan et id; 
: The pen/ove man never loſes himſelf in 


crowds, but walks the cloiſter, or frequents 


the cathedral. Milton en had not yet 
.- the nn | & ow) 


7 


W 10 e delight ii in Waden 1 but 


he ſeems to think that chearful notes would 


have obtained from Pluto à complete diſ- 
miſſion of Eurydice, of whom ſolemn ſounds 


eee R a ende rear 


u the old age of Chearfulneſs he des 
no proviſion ; but Melancholy he conducts 
with great diguity to the cloſe of life. His 
Chearfulneſs is without ON and his Pen- 
ſiveneſs without af perity. | 


Through theſe two poems the images are 


properly ſelected, and nicely diſtinguiſhed ; 
but the colours of the dition ſeem not ſuffi» 
ciently diſcriminated. I know: not whether 


on character are kept ſufficiently apart. No 


24 mirth 


XJ 
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mirth can; indeed, be found in his melan- 
choly; but I am afraid that I always meet 
ſome melancholy in his mirth. They are 
two noble efforts of i imagination ®. + 1380/1 


"PEREET 


The greateſt of his juvenile performances 
is the Maſk ef  Comus, in which may very 
plainly be diſcovered the dawn or twilight of 
Paradiſe Loft. | Milton appears to have formed 
very early that ſyſtem of diction, and mode 
of verſe, which His maturer judgement ap- 
proved, and from which he never endea- 
voured eee led Kue 


ws or 5 dune Aa andy e of 
his language ; it exhibits likewiſe his power 
of YR _ his en of Om, 


i "—_R 
' ** fy . 


* My, Warton intimates Ca * litele doubt 
of the truth of his canjecture) that Milton borrowed many 
of the i images in theſe two fine poems from Burton's 
% Anatomy of Melancholy,” a book publiſhed in 1624, 
and at ſundry times ſince, abounding in learning, curious 
information, and pleaſantry. Mr. Warton ſays, that Mil. 
ton appears to have been an attentive reader thereaf 5 and 
do this aſſertion I add, of my own knowledge, that it was a 
boak that Dr. Johnſon frequently reſorted to, as many 
others have done, 1 for amuſement alter the fatigue of 
e 


after 10 N 
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employed in the praiſe and defence of virtue-... 
A work more truly poetical is rarely found 3 
alluſions, images, and deſcriptive epithets, 

embelliſn almoſt every period with laviſh de- 
coration. As a ſeries of lines, therefore, it 
may be conſidered as worthy of all the ad- 
miration with which the votaries have. . 
| ceived it. 8 OE) 
ids a Lena Aliant, The action is 
not probable. A Maſque, in thoſe parts 
where ſupernatural intervention is admitted, 
muſt indeed be given up to all the freaks of 
. imagination; but, ſo far as the action is merelx 
human, it ought to be reaſonable, which can 
hardly be ſaid of the conduct of the two bro- 
thers 3 who, when their ſiſter finks with fa- 
tigue in a pathleſs wilderneſs, wander both 
away together in ſearch. of berries too far to 
find their way back, and leave a helpleſs 
Lady to all the ſadneſs and danger of ſoli- 
tude. This, however is a defect av 
"WP . tie ee 
Tor:. 
| What Ai, more e is, that 
the prologue ſpoken in the wild wood by the 
attendant Spirit 19 addreſſed to the audience 
| a mode 
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a mode of communication ſo contrary: to the | 
nature of dramatick „ IRAs that no 
p RI Se 40", 29604 eee 


The diſcourſe of as Spirit” is too hogs ; 
an objection that may be made to almoſt all 
the following ſpeeches; they have not the 
ſpritelineſs of a dialogue animated by reci- 
procal contention, but ſeem rather declama- 
tions deliberately compoſed, and formally re- 
peated, on a moral queſtion. The auditor 
therefore liſtens as to a lecture, n 75 
ſon, without prey Sk, 


© The ſong of eser has altes 2d jots 
lity; but, what may recommend Milton's 
morals as well as his poetry, the- invitations 
to pleaſure are ſo general, that they excite no 
* diſtin images of corrupt dae and 
take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 28 


The following ſoliloquies of Comus and 
the Lady are elegant, but tedious. The ſong 
muſt owe much to the voice, if it ever can 
delight. At laſt the Brothers enter, with too 
much tranquillity; and when they have 
58 feared leſt their ſiſter ſhould be in danger, 

and 
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and hoped that ſhe is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a ſpeech in praiſe of chaſtity, 


and the Younger finds how fine it is to be 2 
e 6225" | | 


Then ttehd the Spirit in form of a ſhep- 

herd; and the Brother, inſtead of being in 
haſte to aſk his help, praiſes his ſinging, and 
enquires his buſineſs in that place. It is re- 
markable, that at this interview the brother 
is taken with a ſhort fit of rhyming. The 
Spirit relates that the Lady is in the bower 
of Comus ; the Brother moraliſes again; and 
the Spirit makes a long narration, of no uſe . 
becauſe it is falſe, and therefore unſuitable to 
a good Being, " 
In all theſe parts the language is poetical, 
and the ſentiments are generous ; but thete is 
| ſomething wanting to allure attention. 


The diſpute between the Lady and Comus 
is the moſt animated and affecting ſcene of 
the drama, and wants nothing but a briſker 
reciprocation of objections and replies to iu- 
| vite RIO, and Wann it. 


The 
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The ſongs are vigerous, and full of i ima 
gery; but they are harſh in their dion, and 


not very muſical in their number. | 


Throughout the whole, the figures are too 
bold, and the language too luxuriant for dia- 
logue. It is a drama in the epick ſtyle, in- 
elegantly een and tediouſſy inſtructive. 


The Sonnets were written in different parts 
of Milton's life, upon different occaſions. 
They deſerve not any particular criticiſm ; 
for of the beſt it can only be ſaid, that they 
are not had; and perhaps only the eighth 
and twenty-firſt are truly entitled to this 
ſlender commendation, The fabrick of a 
ſonnet, however adapted to the Italian lan- 
guage, has never ſucceeded in ours, which, 
having greater variety of termination, re- 
quires the Oe to be often . 


0 | Thoſe lieele pieces may ore diſpatched with- 
out much anxiety; a greater work calls for 
greater care. I am now to examine Paradiſe 
Left; a poem, which, conſidered with re- 
* to deſign, may claim the firſt place, and 
6 with 
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with refpe&t to performance, the ſecond, 


40mg a F mapa of FU en wind. 2 


By the general conſent of  criticks, the 
firſt praĩſe of genius is due to the writer of 


an epick poem, as it requires an aſſemblage . 


of all the powers which are fingly ſufficient 
for other compofitions, Poetry is the art of 
uniting pleaſure with truth, by calling ĩma- 
ination to the help of reaſon. Epick poetry 
undertakes to teach the moſt importanttruths 
dy the moſt pleafing precepts, and therefore 
relates ſome great event in the moſt affecting 
manner. Hiftory muſt fupply the writer 


with the rudiments of narration, which he 


muſt improve and exalt by a'nobler art, muſt 
animate” by dramatick energy, and diverfify 
by retroſpection and anticipation 3; morality 
muſt teach him the exact bounds, and different 
ſhades, of vice and virtue; from policy, and 
the practice of life, he has to learn the diſ- 


— 


criminations of character, and the tendency 


of the paſſions, either fingle or combined; 


and phyſiology muſt ſupply him with illuſ- 
trations and images. To put theſe materials 
to poetical uſe, is required an imagination 
capable of painting nature, and realizing fic- 
| tion. 
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tion. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained 
the whole extenſſon of his language, diſtin- 

| guiſhed all the delicacies of phraſe, and. all 
tze colours of words, and learned to adjuſt 
their. different ſounds to all the varieties of 
en a 0 a> 451 
| " Boſſy is Bo opinion that. the ad galt 
db to find a moral, which his fable is 
afterwards to illuſtrate and eſtabliſh. This 
| ow to have been the proceſs only of Mil- 
ton; the moral of other poems is incidental 
and conſequent 3: in; Milton's only it is eſſen- 
tial and intrinſick. His purpoſe was the moſt 
uſeful and the moſt arduous ; to vindicate the 
ways of God to, man; to ſhew. the reaſonable- 
neſs of religion, and the e of obedience 
to the Divine ent e 
. 0 convey this rok then. par \ - a 
- fable, a narration artfully conſtrued, ſo as 

to excite, curioſity, and ſurpriſe expectation. 
In this part of his work, Milton muſt be 
confeſſed to have equalled every other poet. 
He has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and thoſe 
that were to follow it: he has interwoven 
HEE | the 
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| the whole. ſyſtem of theology with ſuch pro- 


priety, that every part appears to be negeſ- 
ſary; and ſcarcely any recital is withed 


ſhorter for the ſake of quickening the mr 


greſs of the main action. 


W 160 


"The | fubjeR of an Nr poem is naturally 
an exent of great importance. That of Mil- 


ton is not the deſtruction of a city, the con- 


duct of a colony, or tlie foundation of an 
empire. His ſubject is the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and of earth; re- 

bellion, againſt the Supreme. King, raiſed by 
the higheſt order of created, beings 3 ; the over- 


throw of theis hoſt, and the puniſhment of 


their crime; 'the creation, of a new race of 


reaſonable creatures; their, original bappineſs 


and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality, 
and their PAP, to! hope and peace. 


— we! ins 


Great events can be Bae or retarded 


only; by. perſons of elevated dignity. Before 
the greatueſs diſplayed in. Milton's poem, all 
other greatneſs ſhrinks away. The weakeſt 
of his-ag@ts are the higheſt. and nobleſt of 
_ human beings, the original parents of man- 

kind; with whoſe actions the elements con- 
3 | ſented ; 


N 


— 
* — 
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- ſented ; on whoſe tectitude, or deviation of 
will, depended the Nate of terteſtrial nature, 
and the condition' of all the future ASS 
of the globe. | | 
Of the other agents in the poem, the 
chief are ſuch as it is irreverence to name on 
flight occaſions. | The reſt were lower powers; 
— of which the leaſt could wield 2 
Thoſe elements, and arm him with the e, 
Of all their regions; | 10 


powers, which only the Sautter of n 
tence Teſtrains from laying creation waſte, 
and filling the vaſt expanſe of ſpace with ruin 
aud confufion. To diſplay the "motives and 
actions of beings thus ſuperiour, fo far as 
human reaſon can examine them, or human 
imagination repreſent them, is the taſk which 
this mighty port has undertaken: d 12 
formed. 


% i \ 
In the examination of epick poems much 
| ſpeculation i is commonly employed upon the 
characters. The characters in tie Paradije 
Le, which admit of examination, are thoſe 
. | | | | 8. 5 of 


of angels and of man; of agel 1 and 
. of man in his innocent and finful ſtate. 


Aceh the angels; the virtue of Rappack i is 
mild and placid, of eaſy condeſcenſion and 


ftee communication; that of Michael is 


regal and lofty, and, as may ſeem, -attentive 


to the dighity of his own nature Abdiel 
and Gabriel appear occaſionally, and act as 


every incident requires; the folitary fidelity 


of r is very W painted. 


f be evil angels the uad arẽ more 
diverſified, © To Satan, as' Addiſon obſerves, - 
ſach ſentiments are given as ſoit the moſt er- 
alied and nt depraved bring. Milton has 


been cenſured by Clarke “, for the impiety 


which ſometimes breaks from Satau's mouth. 


For there are thoughts, as he juſtly remarks, 
Which no obſervation of character can juſtify, 
becauſe no good man would willingly permit 


them to paſs, however tranſiently, through ; 
his 'own mind. To make Satan ſpeak as a 
rebel, without any ſuch expreſſions as might 


taint” _— reader's imagination, was 3 


7 


lier of the Ey on Study.” v.. j. 5 


Vol. . | R | | * 125 


. - = 


11 4 
LACS 


43 
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one of the great difficulties in Milton's, un- 
dertakipg, and I cannot but think that he has 
eextricated himſelf with great happineſs. 

ͤkere is in Satan's ſpeeches little that can 
give pain to a pious ear. The language of 
rebellion cannot be the ſame with that of 
obedience. - The malignity of Satan foams in 
havghtineſs and obſtinacy; but his expreſſions. 
axe commonly general, and no otherwiſe. of- 

fenſive than as they are wicked. | 


The 55 chick df the celeſtial rebellion 
are very judieiouſſy diſeriminated in the fitſt 
and ſecond bocks; aud the ferocious charac · 

ter of Moloch appears, both in the battle and 
the couneil with exact ee. 18 5 


To Adam od to Eve are Firen, during 
their innocence, ſuch ſentiments as innocence 
can generate and utter. Their love is pure 
benevolence and mutual veneration; their 
repaſts are without luxury, and their dili - 
genee without toil. Their addreſſes ta their 
Maker have little more than the voice of ad- 
müration and gratitude. Fruition left them 

nothing to aſk; and Innocence left them 


TY | . 
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Bot with. guilt enter diſtruſt and kifcotd, 
motual accuſation, and ſtubborn felf- defence; 


they regard each qther with alienated minds, 
and dread their Creator as the avenger of 
their tranſgreſſion. At laſt they ſeek ſhelter 


in his mercy, ſoften to repentance, and melt 
in ſupplication. Both befote and after the 
Fall, the ſuperiority of Adam is diligently 
attained. 


Of the prababl „ two 


parts of a vulgar epick poem, which immerge 


the critick in deep conſideration, the Para- 
4% Loft requires little to be ſaid. It contains 


the hiſtory of a miracle, of Creation and 
Redemption; it diſplays the power and tlie 


merey of the Supreme Being; the probable 
therefore is marvellous, and the marvellous is 


probable. The ſubſtance of the narrative is 


truth ; and as truth allows uo choice, it is, 
like neceſſity, ſuperior to rule. To the acei- 


human, ſome flight exceptions may be made. 
"ſl * main chien is manabiy e 


0 


by oy ls 


1 
| 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
'Y 
| 
SE 
3 
| 

| 


lt is juſtly remarked by Addiſon, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its ſubject, the 

advantage above all others, that it is univer- 
ſally and perpetually intereſting. All man- 
kind will, through all ages, bear the ſame 
relation to Adam and to Eve, and muſt par- 
take of that good and evil which w_ to 
themſelves, W 


Of the 5 9 ſo called = Oise 
a, pyxerns, by which is meant the occa- 
fional inter poſition of ſu pernatural power, atio- 
ther fertile topick of critical remarks, here is 
no room to ſpeak, becauſe every thing is done 
under the immediate and vifible direction of 
Heaven; but the rule is ſo far obſerved, that 
no part of the action could ae den accom- 
as by * delle means. 7 


1 


ot epiſodes, 1 think thee: are 4h 2 ng 


beaven, and Michael's prophetic} account of 


other as a conſolation. 
| . To 


1 


£14 


e in Raphael's relation of the war in 


the changes to happen in this World. Both 
are cloſely connected with the great action; 
oue was neceſſary to Adam as a warning, the 
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To the compleatneſs or integrity of the 
deſign nothing can be objected; it has 
diſtiuctly and clearly what Ariſtotle requires, 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. There 
is perhaps no poem, of the ſame length, from 


which ſo little can be taken without apparent 


mutilation. Here are no funeral games, nor 
is there any long deſcription of a ſhield. 
The ſhort digreſſions at the beginning of the 


third, ſeventh, and ninth books, might 


doubtleſs be ſpared ; but ſuperfluities ſo beau · 
tiful, who would take away? or who does 


not wiſh'that the author of the Lad had grati- 
fied ſucceeding ages with a little knowledge of 
himſelf? Perhaps no paſſages are more fre- 


quently or more attentively read than thoſe 
extrinſic paragraphs; and, ſince the end of 


poetry 1s pleaſure, that cannot be TI | 


with _ all are pleaſed... 


The DOTY, er . action of the 
poem be ſtrictly one, whether the poem can 
be properly termed heroich, and who is the 


hero, are raiſed by ſuch readers as draw their. 


principles of Judgement rather from books 
than from reaſon. Milton, though he inti- 


e | | R 3 tuled 


89 
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tuled Paradiſe Loft only a poem, yet calls it 
himſelf bhrroick ſong. Dryden, petulantly 
and indecently, denics the hefoiſm of Adam, 
becaute he was overcome; but there is no 
feafon why the hero ſhould not be unfortu- 
nate, except eſtabliſhed practice, fince ſucceſs 
and virtue do not po necellarily together, 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ;' but Lucan's au- 
thority will not be ſuffered by Quintilian' to 
decide. However, if ſucceſs be neceſſary, 
Adam's deceiver was at laſt cruſhed; Adam 
was reſtored to his Maker's favour, and there- 
fore may ſecurely reſume his human rank. 


Alter the ſcheme and fabrick of the poem, 
| rſt be conſidered its component _ the 
ſentiwente ind the diftion. 


The bees, as eee of manners, 
or appropriated to characters, are, for the 
W 1 2904 x emed _ | 

Splendid paſſages, containitiy lelbns of 
morality, or precepts of prudence, occur 
ſeldom. Such is the original formation of 
this poem, that as it admits no human man- 
ners till the Fall, it can give little aſſiſtance 
A . 0 
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to human conduct. Its end is to raiſe the 
thoughts above ſublunary cares or pleaſures. 
Yet the praiſe of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel maintained his fingularity of virtue 
againſt the ſcorn of multitudes, may be ac- 


* commodated to all times; and Raphael's re- 


proof of Adam's curioſity after the planetary 
motions, with the anſwer returned by Adam, 
may be confidently oppoſed to wk rule of 
life wank ay: poet- Hits W 


The thoughts which are occaſionally: called 
boch in the progreſs, are ſuch as could only 
be produced by an imagination in the higheſt 
degree fervid and active, to which materials 
wore: ſupplied by inceflant ſtudy and unli- 
mited curioſity. The heat of Milton's mind 
might be ſaid to ſublimate his learning, to 
throw off into his work the ſpirit of ht 
| at with its groſſer parts. 


He had conſidered creation in its wheto ex- 
tent, and his deſcriptions are therefore learned. 


He bad accuſtomed his imagination to unte- 


ſtrained indulgence, and his oonceptions 
therefore were extenſive. The charactetiſtick 


A of his poem is ſublimity. He ſome- 
a R $51 * times 
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times deſcends to the elegant, but his element 
is the great. He can occaſionally inveſt 
himſelf with grace; but his natural port is 
TS gigantick loftineſs “. He can pleaſe when 
pleaſure is required; but it is his e 


8 n to ei. 


rend 

He 3 to 0 3 5 Rs ach 
bis own, genius, and to know what it was 
that Nature had beſtowed, upon him more 
bountifully than upon others; the power of 
diſplaying the vaſt, illuminating the ſplendid, 
enforcing. the awful, .darkening the gloomy, 
and aggravating. the dreadful; be therefore 
choſe. a ſubje& on which too much could not 
be ſaid, on, which he might tire his nm 
| without the penfure of extravagance, | 
8 of nature, a the oecut 
rences of life, did not ſatiate his appetite of 
greatneſs. To paint things as they are, re- 
quires. a, minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. / Milton's 
delight was to ſport in tlie wide regions of 
poſſibility ; reality was a ſcene too narrow for 
his mind. He ſent his faculties, out upon 
diſcoyery, into worlds where only imagina- 
| Ly Algarotti terms it giganteſes ſublimits Milteniana, Dr. J. 
tion 


w., 
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tion can travel, and delighted to form new 


modes of exiſtence, and furniſh ſentiment 
and action to ſuperior beings, to trace the 


counſels of hell, or accompaty the choirs of 


heaven. 


But he could not be always in other worlds ; 
he muſt ſometimes reviſit earth, and tell of 


things viſible and known. When he cannot 


raiſe wonder by the ſublimity of his mind, 
he * delight by 1 its nn. 


| Whatever be his ſubject, ba never Gila. to 


fill the imagination. But his images and de- 
ſcriptions of the ſcenes. or operations . of 


Nature do not ſeem to be always.copied from 


original form, nor to have the freſhneſs, 'raci- 


neſs, and energy of immediate obſervation. 
He ſaw Nature, as Dryden expreſſes it, 7hrowgh 


the ſpectacles of books; and on moſt, occaſions 
calls learning to his aſſiſtance. The garden of 
Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, 


where Proſerpine was gathering flowers. 


Satan makes his way through fighting ele · 


ments, like Argo between the Cyanean rocks, 
or Ulyſſes between the two Sicilian whirlpools, 


when he ſhunned Charybdis on the Jarboard. © 


The mythological alluſions have been juſtly 
2 cen - 


— 
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cenſured, as not being always ufed with 
notice of their vanity ; but they contribute 
variety to the narration, and produce an 
alternate exerciſe of the memory and the 
fancy. 


Elis ſimihes are tek numerous, and more 
various, chan thoſe of his predeceflors. But 
he does not confine himſelf within the limits 
of rigorous compariſon : his great excellence 
is amplitude, and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimenſions which the occa- 
fon requited. Thus comparing the thield 
df Saran to the orb of the Moon, he crowds 
the imagination with the diſcovery of the 
teleſcope, aud all — wonder Aren _ 


n 4:0 009668 


"Of his moral cothintiics it ty _ 
to affirm that they excel thoſe of all other 
poets ; for this ſuperiority he was indebted to 
dis acquaintance with the facred writings. 
The ancient epick poets, wanting the light 
df Revelation, were very unſkilful teachers 
of virtue: their principal characters may be 
great, but they ate not amiable. The reader 
wrt _ from their wotks with a greater 

degree 
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degree of active or paſſive fortitude, and 
ſometimes of prudence; but he will be able 
to carry away few e of ae and 
none of mercy. | 


From the Italian writers it appears, that 
the advantages of even Chriſtian knowledge 
may be poſſeſſed in vain. Arioſto's pravity is 
generally known; and though the Delive- 
rance Feruſalem may be conſidered as a 
ſacred ſubject, the poet has been very ſparing 
of moral inſtruction. 


In Milton every line breathes ſanctity of 
thought, and purity of manners, except 
when the train of the narration requires the 
introduction of the rebellious ſpirits; and 
even they are compelled to acknowledge their 
ſubjection to God, in ſuch a manner as 
excites reverence, aud confirms piety. 


Of human beings; there are but two; but 
thoſe two are the parents of mankind, vener - 
able before their fall for dignity and innocence, 
and amiable after it for repentance. and ſub - 
miſſion. In their firſt ſtate their affection is 


tender without weakneſs, and their piety 
4 ſublime 
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ſublime without preſumption. When they 
have ſinned, they ſhew how diſcord begins 
in mutual frailty, and how it ought to ceaſe in 
mutual forbearance, how confidence of the 
divine favour is forfeited by ſin, and how hope 
of pardon may be obtained by penitence and 
prayer. A ſtate of innocence we can only 
conceive, if indeed, in our preſent miſery, it 
be poſſible to'conceive it; but the ſentiments 
and worſhip proper to a fallen and offending 
Being, we haye all to oy as we 158 all 
to e | | HO 


NN 


The been; Wbnbeer be "_ is TYNE 
great. Our progenitors, in their firſt ſtate, 
converſed with angels; even when folly and 
ſin had degraded them, they had not in their 
humiliation he port af mean ſuitors"; and they 
riſe again to reverential regard, when we een 
chat their prayers were heard. 


As fidhdt paſſions did not enter the world 

before the Fall, there is in the ' Paradiſe” Loft 

little opportunity for the pathetick; but what 
little there is has not been loſt. That paſſion 
which is peculiar to rational nature, the an- 
Suiſh Cs from the conſciouſneſs of tranſ- 
greſſion, 
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greſſion, and the horrors attending the ſenſe 
of the Divine Diſpleaſure, are very juſtly 
| deſcribed and forcibly imprefled. But the 
paſſions are moved only on one occaſion ; ſub- 
limity is the general and prevailing quality of 
this poem; ſublimity variouſly modified, fome- 
times N ine AG ATMs 

The defects Fe fk of Paradiſe Loft 
for faults and defects every work of man 
muſt have, it is the buſineſs of impartial cri- 
ticiſm to diſcover. As, in diſplaying the 
excellence of Milton, I have not made long 
quotations, becauſe of ſelectiug beauties there 
had been no end, I ſhall in the ſame general 
manner mention that which ſeems to deſerve 
cenſure; for what Engliſhman” can take 
delight in tranſcribing paſſages, which, if 
they leſſen the reputation of Milton, diminim 
in ſome 8 the N of our REY 


The n of my We Joop! not 

admit the frequent notice of verbal inaceura- 
cies; which Bentley, perhaps better ſkilted) 
in grammar than poetry, has often found, 
though he ſometimes made them, and which 

he imputed to the obtrufions of a reviſer, 
whom the author's blindneſs obliged him to | 


employ z 
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employ ; a ſuppoſition raſh and groundlefs, if 
he thought it true, and vile and pernicious, 
if, as is ſaid, he in private allowed it to be 
falſe. 896 | 


The plan of Paregi/e Lal has this incon- 
venience, that it compriſes neither human ac- 
tions nor human manners, The man and 
Woman whe act and ſuffer, are in a ftate 

which no other man or woman can ever know. 
The reader finds no tranſaction in which he 
cam by any effort of imagination place him - 
ſelf; he has, — little natural curio- 
een. ed, e 15s 


4 Wo all, d feel the edc of Adam's 
diſobedience; we all fin like Adam, and like 
him muſt all bewail our offences; we have 
reſtleſs and inſidious enemies in the fallen an- 
gels, and in the bleſſed fpirits we have guar- 
dians and friends; in the Redemption of man- 
kind we hope to be included: in the deſcrip- 
tion of heaven and hell we are ſurely inter 

eſted, as we are all to reſide. hereafter either 
| in che regions of horrour or bliſs. * 


2 9 4 
8 5 Bot 
: * 


- 
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But theſe truths are, too important to 25 
new ; they have been taught to our infancy; 
they have mingled with our ſolitary thoughts 
and familiar converſation, and are habitually 
interwoven with the whole texture of life. 
Bring therefore not new, they raiſe na unac- 
cuſtomed emotion in the mind; what we 
knew before, we cannot learn; what is is not 
unexpected, cannot furpriſe. 


Of the ideas fuggeſied by hes awful ſcenes, 
from ſame we. recede with, reverence, except 
when ſtated hours require their aſſociation; 
and from others we ſhrink with horrour, or 
admit them only as ſalutary inflictions, as 
counterpoiſes to our intereſts and paſſions. 
Such i images ra rather obſtruct the career of fancy 


than 1 ingite it. 


Pleaſure and terrour are indeed the zenuine | 
ſources of poetry ; but peetical pleaſure muſt. 
be ſuch as human imagination. can, at leaft 
conceive, and poetical terrours ſuch as human 
ſtrength and fortitude may combat. The 
good and evil of Eternity are too ponderous 
for the wings of wit; the mind ſinks under 

I them 
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them in paſſive helpleſſneſs,;content with 
_ belicf and aroma adoration, In 


Known truths, . may take a dif- 
ferent appearance, and be conveyed to the 
mind by a new train of intermediate images. 
This Milton has undertaken, and performed 
with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar 

to himſelf. Whoever conſiders the few radi- 
cal poſitions which the Scriptures afforded 
bim, will wonder by what energetic operation 
he expanded them to ſuch extent, and rami- 
fied them to ſo much variety, reſtrained'as he 
Was by religious reverence from licentiouſneſs 

of fiction. IR, 1) ; 


Here i is a fol diſplay of the unĩted force of . 
ſtudy and genius; of a great accumulation of ; 
materials, with judgement to digeſt, and fancy | 
to combine them: Milton was able to. ſelect 
from nature, or from ſtory, from an ancient 
fable, or from modern ſcience, whatever 
could illuſtrate or adorn his thoughts. An 
accumulation of knowledge impregnated his 
mind, fermented by ory __ exalted by | 


IG: 7 


= 
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by er row en av wich an in- 
decent hyperbole, by one of his encomiaſts, 
F 


of — knowledge. 


Bot original ien . Fas ſopplied.- 
The want of human intereſt is always felt. 
Paradiſe Loft is one of the books which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again. None ever wiſhed it longer 
than it is. Its peruſal is a duty rather than 
a pleaſure. We read Milton for iuſtruction, 
retire batraſſed, and overburdened, and look. | 
 elfewhere for recreation „ 

"_— fas companiong. ; 


. eden ingaamaplence af ions deägn 
is, that it requires. the deſeription of what 
cannot be deſcribed, the agency of ſpirits, 
He ſaw that immateriality ſupplied no ima- 
ges, and that he could not ſhaw engels aft» 
ing but by inſtruments of action; he theres | 
Thia, being neceſſary, was therefore defen- 
fible ; and he ſhould have ſecured the conſiſt- 
ency of his ſyſtem, * 2 unmecriality 


br Vor. In | our 


it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily 
- perplexed his poetry with his philoſophy. 


mountains, their armour hurt them, cruſbed 
- in upon their ſubſtance, "now grown groſs by fin- 
| ne" — oc Ba4RS the uncor- 
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out of ſight, and enticing bis reader to drop 


His infernal and celeſtial powers are ſome- 
times pure ſpirit, and ſometimes animated 
body. When Satan walks with his lance 
vpon the burning marle, he has a body ; when, 
in his paſſage between hell and the new 
world, he is in danger of finking in the 


_ acuity, and is ſupported by a guſt of riſing 


vapours, he has a body ; when - he animates 


the toad, he ſeems to be mere ſpirit, that 2 
can penetrate matter at pleaſure ; when he 


farts up in his own ſhape, he has at leaſt a 
determined form ; and when he is brought 
before Gabriel, he has 4 ſpeur and a ſoield, 
which he had the power of hiding in the 
toad, though the arms of the r 


: angels are CON owed 


N | „ lng 


The W inhabitants of ebenen 


5 being incvrporeal Mirits, are at large, rbougb 


without number, in a limited ſpace: yet in 
the battle, when they were overwhelmed - by 


— . 


» 
* . 
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rupted angels, who were overthrown. the 
ſooner for their arms, for unarmed they might 
eaſily at ſpirits have evaded by contraction ar 
remove. Even as ſpirits they are hardly ſpi- 
ritual; for contraction and remove are images 
of matter; but if they could have eſcaped 
without their armour, they might have eſcaped 


from-it,” and left only the empty cover to 


be battered. 'Uriel, when he rides on a 
ſun-beam, is material; Satan is material when 
* is n of the N of Pe | 

The confuſ on of ſpirit and matter, which 
pervades the whole narration of the war of 
heaven, fills it with incongruity; and the 
book,; in which it is related, is, I believe, 
the favourite of children, and gradually = © 
IH as EINE" is re ok 


* 


As the e of Waun n ( 


which cannot be explained, may be couſi- 
dered that of allegorical perſons, which have 
no real exiſtence. To exalt cauſes 1 into agents, 
to ĩnveſt abſtract ideas with form, aud ani- 
mate them with activity, has always been 


the right of poetty. But ſuch airy beings 


. are, for the moſt part, ſuffered only to do 


340571 | 82 their 
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their natural office, and retire. Thus Fame 
tells a tale, and Victory hovers over à gene- 
ral, or perches on a ſtandard ; but Fame and 
Victory can do more. To give them any 
real employment, or - aſcribe to them any 
material agency, is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to ſhock: the mind by aſerib- 
ing effects to non-entity. In the Prometheus 
of AÆſchylus, we fee Violence and Strength, 
and in the Alceſlis of Euripides, we ſee Death, 
brought upon the ſtage, all as active perſons 
of the drama; but no apes can dei" 
W a bl | 


Milton" > Wr of Sin a Oo Death is un- 
doubtedly faulty. Sin is indeed the mother 
of Death, and may be allowed to be the 
portreſs of hell; but when they ſtop the 
journey of Satan, a journey deſeribed as real, 


and when Death offers him battle, the alle- 


20ry is broken. That Sin and Death ſhould 
have ſhewn the way to hell, might have been 
allowed; but they cannot facilttate- the paſ- 
fage by building a bridge, / becauſe the diffi 
. culty of Satan's paſſage is deſcribed as real 
and ſenſible, and the bridge ought to be only 
ft gurative. The hell aſſigned to the rebel- 
„„ A lious 


— 
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lious ſpirits is deſcribed as not leſs local than 
the reſidence of man. It is placed in ſome 


diſtant part of ſpace, ſeparated from the re- 


gions of · harmony and order by a chaotick 


waſte and an unoccupied vacuity ; but d and 


Death worked up a mole of aggravated ſoil, 
cemented with @/pbalius ; a ** too _ 
for ideal architects. Hs 


This unſkilful allegory appears to 10 one 
of the greateſt faults of the poem; and to 


this there was no temptation, but the author's 


opinion of 1 its beauty. 


To the endes of the narrative ſome ob- 
jection may be made. Satan is with great 
expectation brought before Gabriel in Para- 
diſe, and is ſuffered to go away unmoleſted. 


The creation of man is repreſented as the 


conſequence of the vacuity left in heaven by 


the expulſion of the rebels; yet Satan men- 


tions it as a report rife in heaven before his 


Jo find ſentiments for the ſtate of inno- 
cence, was very difficult; aud ſomething of 
n perhaps is now and then diſeo- 

Feta vered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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vered. Adam's diſcourſe of dreams ſeems 

not to be the ſpeculation of a new. created 
being. I know not whether his anſwer to 
the angel's reproof for curioſity does not want 

ſomething of propriety ; it is the ſpeech of a 

man acquainted with many other men. 
Bone philoſophical notions, eſpecially when 
: the philoſophy is falſe, might have been bet- 

ter omitted. The angel, in a compariſon, 

* ſpeaks of timorous deer,” before deer were yet 
timorous, and befare Adam n underſtand 5 

the pation. | | 1 


* ws 1 
® 3 


* 
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Dryden remarks, that Milton has ſome 
flats among his elevations. This is only to 
ſay, that all the parts are not equal. In 
every work, one part muſt be for the ſake 
of others; a palace muſt” have paſſages; a 

poem muſt have tranſitions. It is no more 
to be required that wit ſhould always be 
blazing, than that the ſun ſhould always 
| ſtand at noon; In a great work there is a 
viciſſitude of luminous and opaque parts, as 
there is in the world a ſucceſſion of day and 
night. Milton, when he has expatiated in 
the ſky, may be allowed ſometimes to reviſit 
cearth; for what other author ever ſoared ſo 
high, or ſuſtained his flight fo long ? 


Milton, 


* I0LTT0:! N. ac 


Milton, being well verſed i in the Italian 
poets, appears to have borrowed often from 


them; and, as every man catches ſomething EY) 
from his companions, his deſire of imitating _ 
| Arioſto's levity has diſgraced his work with 


the Paradiſe of Fools ; a fiction not in itſelf 
Th but too W for its place. 


His clam! on e in ec hoy adlights | 


too often; bis equivocations, which Bentley 
endeavours to defend by the example of the 
ancients ; his unneceſſary and ungraceful uſe 
of terms of art; it is not neceſſary to men- 
tion, becauſe they are eaſily remarked. and 
generally cenſured, and at laſt bear ſo little 


proportion to the whole, that they ſcarcely 


deſerve the attention of a critick. 


Such are the faults of that wonderful per- . 
formance: Paradiſe Left ; which he Wwho can 
put in balance with its beauties muſt be can-- 
ſideted not as nice but as dull, as leſs to be 
cenſured for want of candour, thay Hay for 


Want of ſeubbiiey 


i 
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Of Paradif 3 the general Judge 
ment ſeems now to be right, that it is in 
many parts elegant, and every- where inſtruc- 

tive. It was not to be ſuppoſed that the wri- 
ter of Paradiſe Loft could ever write without 
great effuſions of fancy, and exalted: precepts 
of wiſdom. The baſis of Paradije Regained 
is narrow; a dialogue without action can never 
pleaſe like an union of the narrative and dra - 
matic powers. Had this poem been written 
not by Milton, but by ſome imitator,. it 
would have cjaimed on received. mne 
. * 4 | 


1 Paradif Sc has TIRE too 1 hs 
ad, ' Sampſon Agonifies has in requital 
been too much admired, It could only be 

by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learn» 

ing, that Milton could prefer the ancient 

| tragedies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, 

to the exhibitions of the French and Engliſh 
ſtages; and it is only by a blind confidence 

in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 

can be praiſed in which the intermediate 

parts have neither cauſe nor conſequence, 
 ' neither haſten nor retard the cataſtrophe, 


In 


MILTON abs 


In this tragedy are however many particu- 
lar beauties, many juſt ſentiments and ſtrik 


ing lines; but it wants that power of attract 


ing the attention which a well connected plan 


Milton would not have excelled in drama 
tic writing ; he knew human nature only in 
the groſs, and had never ſtudied the ſhades 
of character, nor the combinations/ of con- 
curring, or the perplexity of contending paſ- 
fions. He had read much, and knew what 
books could teach ; but had mingled little in 
the world, and was deficient in the Ane 
ledge which 8 Army * conſer. | 


Through all his greater ib there pre- 6 


vails an uniform peculiarity of Diction, a 
mode and caſt of expreſſion which bears lit- 
tle reſemblance to that of any former writer, 
and which is ſo far removed from common 


uſe, that an unlearned reader, when he firſt 
opens his book, e ere - 


new are 


i 
| 
| 
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This novelty; has been, by thoſe who can ha 
find nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to D 
his laborious endeavours after words ſuitable m 
to the grandeur of his ideas. Our language, in 


ſays Addiſon, Junk under him. But the truth ſe 
| is, that, both in proſe and verſe, he had fi 
SD formed his ſtyle by a. perverſe: and - pedantic . 


principle. He was defirous to uſe Engliſh 

words with a foreign idiom. This in all bis 

proſe is diſcovered, and condemned ; for there 
| Judgement, operates freely, neither ſoftened 

by the beauty, nor awed by the dignity of 

his thoughts; but ſuch is the power of his 
poetry, that his call is obeyed without re- 
ſiſtance, the reader feels himſelf in captivity 

to a higher and a nobler mind, and crngurn 

ſinks in ene a i Han 


rs, —— A. So Q 9 


Mikes 5 ale w. was not modified by his ſub; 
ject; what is ſhown, with greater extent in 
Paradiſe Lofi,- may be found in Camus. One 
ſource of his peculiarity was his familiarity 
with the Tuſcan poets; the diſpoſition of his 
words is, 1 think, frequently Italian; perhaps 
ſometimes combined with other tongues. Of 
1 at laſt, n be ſaid what J ſays 


of 
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of Spenſer, that he wrote no language, but 
has formed what Butler calls a Babyloniſh 


Dialect, in itſelf harſh” and barbarous, but 


made, by exalted genius and extenſive learn. 


ing; the vehicle of ſo much inſtruction and 


ſo'much pleaſure, that like other lovers, wo 
find grace in its deformilty. . 


> Wins 9 the faults of his dition; he 


cannot want the praiſe of copiouſneſs and 


variety”: he was maſter of his language in 


its full extent; and has ſelected the melo- 
dious words with ſuch diligence, that from 
his book alone the Art of * WEE 
might. be learned, ec 


Alter his ai, * Shia muſt 10 bid 
of his verſſicatior. The meaſure, he ſays, 1 
the Engliſh berotck verſe without rhyme. - Of 
this mode he had many examples among 
the Italians, and ſome in his own” country. 


The Earl of Surrey is ſaid to have tranflated 
one of Virgil's books without chyme'; and, 


beſides our tragedies, a few ſhort poems had 
appeared in blank verſe, particularly one tend- 
ing to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild 


attempt upon Guiana, and probably written 


5 
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by Raleigh himſelf. Theſe petty perfor- 


mances cannot be ſuppoſed to have much in- 
| flvenced Milton, who more probably took his 
hint from Triſſino's Italia Liberata; and, 
finding blank verſe eafier than rhyme, . was 


deſirous of perſuading himſelf that it is better. 


Rhyme, he ſays, and ſays truly, is no ne- 
cefſary adjun# of true poetry. But, perhaps, 


of poetry as a mental operation, metre or 


muſick is no neceſſaty adjunct: it is how- 
ever by the muſick of metre. that poetry has 


been diſcriminated in all languages; and, in 


languages melodiouſly conſtructed with a due 
proportion of long and ſhort ſyllables, metre 
is ſufficient. But one language cannot con- 


municate its rules to another: where metre 


is ſcanty and ĩmperfect, ſome help is neceſ- 
fary. The muſick of the Engliſh. heroick 
line ſtrikes the ear ſo faintly, that it is eafily 
loſt, unleſs all. the ſyllables of every line co» 


operate together; this . co-operation. can be 


only obtained by the preſervation of every 


- verſe unmingled with another as a diftin& 
ſyſtem of ſounds; and this diſtinctueſs i is obs 
tained and preſerved by the artifice of rhyme. 
PTL. The variety of pauſes, ſo 96h boaſted by 


the 
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the lovers of blank verſe, changes the mea» 


ſures of an Engliſh poet to the periods of a 
declaimer; and there are only a- few happy 
readers of Milton, who enable their audience 
to perceive where the lines end or begin. 
Blank verſe, ſaid an ingenious critick, feems 


. the eye. 


| Poetry. may ſubſiſt without rhyme, but 


Engliſh poetry will not often pleaſe ; nor can 
rhyme ever be ſafely ſpared but where the 


ſubject is able to ſupport itſelf. Blank. verſe 
makes ſome approach to that which is called 
the /aprdary Ayle; has neither the eaſineſs of 
proſe, nor the melody of numbers, and there- 


fore tires by long continuance. Of the Ita - 


lian writers without rhyme, whom Milton 
alledges as precedents, not one is popular; 


what reaſon could urge in its defence has 


been cone by the ear, | 
ry ibs VO advantage of a 
I cannot prevail on myſelf to with that Mil- 
tom had been a rhymer; for I cannot wiſh 
dis work to be other than it is; yet, like 
other heroes, he is to be admired rather than 

| imitated. 
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imitated. | He that thinks himſelf capable f 
aſtoniſhing may write blank verſe; but thoſe 


that hope only to _ ws e ee to 


| wo Oe 


The higheſt praiſe of genius is otiginal in⸗ 
vention. Milton cannot be ſaid to have con- 
trived the ſtructure of an epick poem, and 


therefore owes reverence to that vigour and 
amplitude of mind to which all generations 


muſt be indebted for the art of poetical nar- 
ration, for the texture of the fable, the va- 
riation of incidents, the interpoſition of dia- 


logue, and all the ſtratagems that ſurpriſe 


and enchain attention. But, of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the 


leaſt indebted. He was naturally a thinker 


for himſelf, <confidlewt of his own abilities, 


and diſdainful of help or Eindrance: he did 


not refuſe admiſſion to the thoughts or ima- 


ges of his predeceſſors, but he did not ſeek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither 
courted nor received ſupport; there is in his 
WMritings nothing by which the pride of other 


authors might be gratified, or favour gained; 


. no exchange of _ nor ſolicitation of ſup⸗ 
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port. His great works were performed under 
diſcountenance, and in blindneſs, but diffi- 
culties vaniſhed at his touch; he was born 
for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not 


the greateſt of beroick poems, oy becauſe 
it is not the firſt. 
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F the great author of Hudibras there is | 
a a life prefixed to the latter editions of 


his poem, by an unknown writer, and there- 
fore of diſputable authority ; and ſome. ac- 


count | is incidentally given by Wood, who 
confeſſes the uncertainty of his own narrative; 


more however than they knew cannot now 


be learned, and nothing remains but to com- 


pare and copy t them. 


SAMUEL BUTLER was born in * 


patiſn of Strenſham in Worceſterſhire, accord- 


a ſented. Wood mentions him as competently | 


ing to his biographer, in 1612. This account 
Dr. Nath finds confirmed by the regiſter. 
| OR Core de 2 4, . 


father's condition is FF i repres 


weal- 
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wealthy; but Mr. Longueville, the ſon of 
Butler's principal friend, ſays he was an n ho- 
neſt farmer with ſome ſmall eſtate, who 
made a ſhift to educate his ſon at the gram- 
mar ſchool of Worceſter, under Mr. Henry 
Bright ®, from whoſe care he removed for a 

. 5 ſhort 
0 Theſe are the words of the author, of the ſhort ac» 
count of Butler prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnſon, 
notwithſtanding what he ſays above, ſeems to have ſuppoſed 
Vas written by Mr. Longueville, the father; dut the con- 
trary is to be inferred from a ſubſequent paſſage, wherein 
the author laments that he had neither ſuch an acquaintance 
nor intereſt with Mr. Longueville as to procure from him 
the golden remains of Butler,there mentioned, He was 
probably led into this miſtake by a note in the Biog. Brit. 
p- 1077, ſignifying, that the ſon of- this wheres was 
living in 1736, 


Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. Wil- 
liam Longueville, I find an account, written by a perſon 
who was well acquainted with him, to this effe&, viz. that 
be was a conveyancing lawyer, and a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and had raiſed himſelf from a low beginning to 
very great eminence in that profeſſion that he was. elo- 
quent, and learned, of ſpotleſs integrity; that he ſupported 
an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by extravagance, 

and by his induſtry and application re-edified a ruined 

family; that he ſupported Butler, who, but for him, muſt 
literally have ſtarved, and received from bim as a recom- 
Vol. I. . e Lieth pense 


of 


Emanuel College, Cambridge, II. 
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ſhort time to Cambridge: but, for Wark of 


if money, was never made a member of aby 
| college. Wood leaves vs. rather doubtful 


3+ w by v.7 


— 


bot at laſt makes him paſs fix or ſeven years 
at Cambridge, without knowing iv what hall 
or college: yet it can bardly be imagined 
that he lived ſo long in either univerſity, but 

as belonging to one houſe or another; and it 
zs ſtill leſs likely that he could have ſo long 
mhabited a place of learning with fo little 
diſtinction as to leave his refidence uncertain, 
Dr. Nath has diſcovered that his father wWas 
owner of a houſe and a lietle land. worth 


about eight Pads! a year, il called Butler's 


tenement. \ _ 


Wood has his FEA TAR from his brother, 
whoſe: narrative placed him at Cambridge, in 
oppolizhsth to that of his neighbours, Which 
ſent him to Oxford. The brother's ſeems the 
beſt authority, till, by confefling his inability 


ganmn'ehs pagiot called bis Keinains, Life of the Land- 
| ikerper Guilford, p. 289. Theſe have ſiuce been given to 
the public by Mr. Thyer of hlanebeler; and the originals 
Are now in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Farmer, maſter of 


D tH G r 


* 


to tell his hall or college, he gives reaſon to 
ſuſpect that he was reſolved to beſtow ou him 
an academical education; but durſt not name 
a college, for fear of 2 detection. | 


He was for ſore time, 9 to the 
author of his Life, clerk to Mr, Jefferyis of 
Earl's Ccoomb in Worceſterſhire, au eminent 
juſtice of the peace. Jn his ſervice. he had 
not oply leiſure for ſtudy, but for recreation: 
his amuſewents were muſick and painting a 
aud the reward of his pencil. was the friand- | 
ſhip of the celebrated.Cpoper. Some piQures, 
ſaid to be his, were ſhewn to Dr. Nath, at 
Earl's Crogmb; but, when be gngyired for 
them ſome years afterwards, he found them 
deſtroyed, to ſtop windows, and owns that 


He mae aherwnadsadmitted ogarbe Family 


of the Counteſs of Kent, where he hall the 


uſe of 8 libraty ; and ſo much recommended | 
himſelf to Seldeu, chat be was often = 
ployed by him. in Peerety bufineſs. Selden, 
as is well known, was ſteward to the Coun- 
teſs, and is ſuppoſed to haue gained much of 
| W Mii managing her eſtate. a 
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fn what charac; Butler was admitted ; into 
that Lady's ſervice, how long he continued in 


it, and why he left it, is, like the other inci- 
_ dents of his life, utterly unknown. 


=_ + : 
Wa 
: 


The viciſſitudes of his condition placed him 
afterwards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, 


one of Cromwell's officers. Here he obſerved 


ſo much of the character of the ſectaries, that 
he is ſaid to have written or begun his poem 
at this time; and it is likely that ſuch a deſign 


would be formed in a place where he ſaw the 
| principles and practices of the rebels, auda - 


eious and undiſguiſed 1 in the a NN of 
ſucceſs. | phe 


At lengeh the King returned, and the time 


- came. in which loyalty hoped for its reward. 
Butler, however, was only made ſecretary to 


the Earl of Carbury, prefident of the princi- 


Ss pality of Wales; who conferred on him the 
ſtewardſhip of Ludlow Caſtle, when o_ 
Court of -the nn was revived. 


07 2 Wes 


im this part of ns life, he Lt Bis. 


Herbert a gentleworan of 'a good family ; 
F:2- fo ip 
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and lived, ſays Wood, upon, her fortune, 


having ſtudied the common law, but never 


practiſed it. A fortune ſhe had, ſays his 


biographer, but it was loſt by bad N 0101 


In 1663 was — the felt 2G con- 
taining three cantos, of the poem of Hudi- 


bras, which, as Prior relates, was made 
known at Court by the taſte and influence of 
the Earl of Dorſet. When it was known, it 


was neceſſarily admired: the king quoted, 


the wr and the whole party of 
the royal applauded it. Every eye watehed 


for the golden ſhower which was to fall upon 
the author, who certainly was not without 
his 15175 in the | RR EH 


H 


In 1664 the ſecond part. mn hy | 


curioſity of the nation was rekindled, and 
the writer was again praiſed and elated. 


But praiſe was his whole reward. Clarendon, 


"yy Wood, gave him reaſon to hope for 
places and employments of value and ere- 


0% dit; but no ſuch advantages did he ever 


obtain. It is reported that the King once 
gave him three hundred guineas ; but of tbis 
| temporary bounty I ind no proof. pt: 


* 
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Wood fret that ha was 8 to vu 


lers Duke of Burkingham, when be was 
Chancellor of Cambridge: this is goubted by 
the other writer, who yet allows the Duko 

to have been his frequent benefador. Thar 


both theſe accounts are falſe there is reaſon ta 


ſuſpect, from à ſtory told by Packe, in his 


account of the Life of Wycherley; and 
from ſome verſes which Mr, Thyer hat _ 
bd i ane 4 ene Pra 


a , Wheherley, je Pak 06 « had at. 
ways laid hold of an opportunity which 


* offered uf repreſenting to the Duke of 


«« Buckingham how well Mr. Butlet had des 
« ſerved of the royal family, by writing his 
„ inimitable 'Hudibras; and that it was a 
& reproach to the Court, that a perſon of his 
4 toyalty and wit ould ſuffer in obſcurity, 
"and vader , the wants he did. The duke 


always feerned to bearken to hun with at» 


* tention eisough ; and after forhe time un- 
v. dertook to recominend his pretenſions to 


& his Majeſty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to 
 ® keep bim ſteady to hie word, obtained of 
7 22 Graot do name a * when he might 


in- 
7 i 
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« introduce that modeſt and e poet 
to his new patron. At laſt, an appoint- 


ment was, made, and the. place of meeting 
4 wag agreed to be the Roebuck, Mr. But- 
{© lex and his friend attended accordingly + - 
the Duke joined them; but, as the d= 


Would have it, the door of the rom wherg 
i* they fat was open, and his Grace, who 
% had. ſeated himſelf neax it, obſerving. 3 


pimp af his acquaintance (the creature, too 
was a knight) trip by with, a, brace of Lar 


* digg, immediately- quitted bis engagement, 


„% fallow another. kind, of | byfineſs,, at 
« which he was , more ready, thay, in .dowg = 


good offices to men of deſert; though no 


ons Was better qualified thay. be, both in 
* xegasd to his fortune and vaderſtanding, | 


to protect them, and, from. that nme. to 
++ the day of hig death, por Butler never 


— * Gondthe Kalt d of bis maik 4 


Such is the ſtory... Tha verkes'] are which 


with a degree of acrimony, ſuch as neglet | 
and diſappointment might naturally EXCite ; 


ang ſuch as it would be bard to imagine | 


Rutlex. capable of exprefiing 2gaigh 4 Wan 
r 
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Notwitiſtandiog this . and 


: neglect he ſtill proſecuted his deſign; and 
in 1678 publiſhed the third part, which ſtill 
1 the poem 1mperfe& and abrupt. How 


much more he originally intended, or with 
what events the action was to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought 
ſtrange that he ſhould ſtop here, however 
unexpectedly. To write without reward is 
ſufficiently unpleaſing. He had now arrived 
at an age when he might think it proper to 
be in jeſt no longer, and js 4 bs Dag 
might n now 1 8 8 to f 5 


1 


He died in 16803 and Mr. ges 


- having anſueceſsfully ſolicited a ſubſeription 
for his interment in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
buried him at bis own coſt in the church- 


yard of Covent Garden“. Br. Simon Patrick 
7 the Kenney. | 


i hs. 


£1 * a note in the Biographia Britannica,” p. 1078, 
he is ſaig, on the authority of the younger Mr, Longue - 


ville, to have lived for ſome years in Roſe Street, Covent | 
Garden, and alſo that he died there; the latter of theſe 


particulars is rendered highly probable, by his being in 


nb „ii 3/3544 
| Granger 
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2 
Granger was naue; by Dr. Pranks, wha 
named for his authority Mr. Lowndes of the 
treaſury, that Butler had an 'yearly penſion 


of an hundred pounds. This is contradifted T © 


by all tradition, by the complaints of Old- 

ham, and by the reproaches of d and 
Tam afraid will neyer be confiemed,” = 

About lat) years atterwidtds; Mr. Backer, 

a printet, Mayor of London; and à friend to 

' Butler's principles, beſtowed' on him'a monu- 

ment in Yates Ao thus inſcribed ; 


sAMUEL Is N 06 dh 
"= Strenſbamiæ in agro Vigorn. nat. 1612, 
obiit Lond. 160. 
Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer; 
Operibus Ingen, non item præmiis, fœlix: 
2 apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius: 
Quo ſimulatæ Religionis Larvam detrü xi, 7 
Et Perduellium ſcelera liberrime exagitavit; oF 
| criptorum i in ſuo genere, Primus & Poſtremus, 
Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 
Deeſſet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem poſito marmore, euravit 


* Bis, Cu Candiauſa, 3721+ 
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After his death were poblihed three ſmall 
- ology of his poſtþumous works : I know 
nat by whom collected, ar by what authority 


| aſeentained “; and, lately, two. volumes mere 


have been printed by Mr, Thyer of Mayr 
cheſter, indubitably geuvive, From. pong of 
theſe pieces can bis liſe be traced, of bis 


character diſcovered. Some verſes, in the 


laſt. gellection, ſhew him to hays been among 


thaſe Who fidiculed the ioſtitvtion of the 


Royal Society, ef which the enemies were 
thr ſome time very Hume rous and very acti- 
monious, for what reaſon it is hard to con- 


ceive, ſince the phileſophers ptofeſſed not to 
advance doctrines, but to produoe facts; and 
the moſt ealous enemy of innevation muſt 
admit the gradual progreſs af experience, hows 


ever r he way oppoſe e temerity. | 


Th this miſt of obſcurity wa the life of 
Butler, a man whofe name. can only periſh | 
with his lapguage. The mode and place of 


his education are unknown; the events of 
his life are variouſly related; and all that can 


| be told with certainty 1s, that he was Poor. 


* They were colleAed into one, and publiſhed in 1am 72 
f. 
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THE : eat one * thow . 


' compoſitions of Whieh à nation may juſtiy 
boaſt; as the images which it exhibits are 
domeſtic, the ſentiments unborrowed and 
unexpected, and the ſtrain of diction original 
and peculiar. We muſt not, however, ſuffer 
the pride, which we aſſume as the. country · 
men of Butler, to make any encroachment 
vpon juſtice, nor appropriate thoſe honours 
which others have 8. right to ſhares. The 
poem of Hudibras is not wholly Engliſh ; 
the original idea is to be found in the hiſtory 
of Don Quixote; a bock to which a mind of 


the greateſt powers may be; indebted without 


diſgrace. * 


Cervantes ſhews 2 man, who having, by 
the inceflant peruſal of incredible tales, ſube 
jected his underſtanding to his imagination, 


aud familiariſed his mind. by pertinacious me- 
ditetions to trains of incredible events and 


ſenes of impoſſible exiſtence, goes out in the 
pride of knighthood to redreſs wrongs, aud 
defend virgins, to reſcue captive princeſſes, 
. eee thrones ; at- 


n 
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tended by a ſquire, whoſe cunning, too low 
for the ſuſpicion of à generous mind, N 
6 him ove to W_ his maſter, py 
* HOC nt 2515-7 

The 550 of Butler is a Preſbyterian Jobs 
tice, who in the confidence of legal authority 
and the rage of zealous ignorance; ranges the 
country to repreſs: ſuperſtition and correct 
abuſes, accompanied by an Independent Clerk, 
diſputatious and obſtinate, with whom * 
my a ra mn never 2 ! 4 

9 

„Gestade had ſo 95 met er Don 
Quixote, that, however he embarraſſes him 
with abſurd diſtreſſes, he gives jim ſo much 
ſenſe and virtue as may preſerve our eſteem 
wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is 
made. by matchleſs dexterity . ON» 
princes but never be 7 eh 


97 


Au r Pest Hiadibres; his "ROY Had: na 
eben he chuſes not that any pity ſnould 

be ſhewn or reſpect paid him: he gives him 
up at once to laughter and contempt; with- 

out wy qulity that can 800 or | prote 
r conn? 3 
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Fo n the e of Hudibris, 3 


deſcribing his perſon and habiliments, the 


author ſeems to labour with a tumultuous 
confuſion of diſſitmilar ideas. He had. read 
the hiſtory of the mock knights- errant; he 


knew the notions and manners of a Preſby-. 


terian magiſtrate, and tried to unite the ab- 


ſurdities of both, however diſtant, - in one 
perſonage. Thus he gives him that pedantic 


oſtentation of knowledge which has no rela- 


tion to chivalry, and loads him with martial 


encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil 


dignity. He ſends him out a colonelling, and 


RR eee ee 


If Hudibras be ks as as: eee | 


tative of the Preſbyterians, it is not eaſy to 


ſay why his weapons ſhould be repreſented 


as ridiculous or uſeleſs; for, whatever judge 
ment might be paſſed upou their knowledge 


or their arguments, experience had ſuffici- 
ently ſhowyn that their "Ry were not to be 5 


dif BIOS. 


The — bes . of Grin 
and pedant, of knight and juſtice, is led forth 


| 

| 

| 
1 
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to action, with his _ Rn an hade 


q 5 | . 


Of the e of's events I i ae 
author, which is called the action of the 
I poem, ſince it is left icperfect, no judge - 
| ras, ment can be made. dt is probable, that the 
bdaero was to be led through many.duakleſs 
2 adventures, which would give occaſion, like 
his attadk upon the bear and fiddle, to expoſe 
| the ridiculous vigour of the ſectaties ; ke his 

encounter with Sidrophel and Whacum, to 

matte ſuperfinion aud eredulmy contemptible; 
or, like his recouvfertorthe:low retailer of che 

law, Hiſcover the fraudulent 6 dif- 

Rue e na | 
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| Wust ate of events. lend my A 
fortned; or in What manner he would heue 
rewarded oripunifhed his: hero, it i:how Main 
to evnjecture. His oik muſt have chad, as 
it ſeems, the defect vchich Nryden imputes 
to Spenſer; the action could mot: have been 
one; thoſe could only have been a ſuecaiſſion 


» th . SIE . a3 A —y Pe" a. A. . tat FPR_—y 


of incidents, each of which might have 
| Happened without thecreſt, and which cpuld 
mot allꝰco· operate tony iſinglesoneluſion. 
* 4 | The 
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The diſcontinuity of the ation might ho- 

ever have been baffly forgiven, # there hag 
bern action enough but Ibelieve evety trader 
regtets the paubity of events, and corplains 
that In the poet of Hudibras, us i the f- 
tory af Thucycides, there is ore ſuid than 
done. "The 'fcenes are tod ſeldom changed, 
aud the artetition is tired w_ veg GA 


tion, 


11 is indeed much hore etſy th forth Uia- 
logues than to contrive adventures. very 
poſttion takes way for an argument, aud 
every objection dictates t aufer. When 
two difputatſts'are engaged upon à rornplicated 
and extenſive queſtion, the difficulty is not to 
continue, dut to end the controverfy. Bit 
whether ſt be that we cmptehlend but fer 
of the pomblties of He, or that life ite 
affordis Tirtte variety, every man who has triell 
knows ew much labour it will coſt to forth 
ſuch a cotfbitation vf oircuttrſtamces 'as thefll 
have at once the grace of novelty and/credis 
bility, and delight fancy without violence to 
N N neee $6 
8 „„ IEF; eo Gt HU day" Per- | 


if 


5 be plu, no eye would. ever leave half-read 


dnn l 


Perhaps the Dialogue of this denn is not 


perfect. Some power of engaging the atten- 
ſion might have been added to it by quicker 


reciprocation, by ſeaſonable interruptions, by 


ſudden queſtions, and by a nearer. approach 
to dramatic ſpritelineſs ; without which, 
fctitious ſpeeches will always tire, however 
. ſparkling with ſentences, and however varie- 
gated with alen 


The great Ca: of pleaſure i is variety. 


| Uniformity muſt tire at. laſt, though it be 
_ uniformity of excellence. We love to expect; 
and, when expectation is diſappointed or gra- 


tied, we want to be again expecting. For 


this impatience of the preſent, whoever 


would pleaſe muſt make proviſion. The 


ſkilful writer irritat, mulcet, makes a due 
diſtribution of the ſtill and animated parts. 
It is for want of this artful intertexture, and 


thoſe neceſſary changes, that the whole of a 


book may be n e all *. parts are 


_ 
If unexhauſtible wit. 3 nies: | perpetual 


the 
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the work of Butler; for what poet has ever 
brought ſo many remote images ſo happily ' 
together! It is ſcattely poſſible to peruſe a 
page without finding ſome aſſoclation of itna» 
ges that was never found before, By the firſt 
paragraph the reader is amuſed, by the next 
he is delighted, and by a few more ſtrained 
to aftotiiſhmeHt ; but aſtoniſhment is a toil- 
ſome pleaſure ; he is ſoon 88755 of wonder- 
ing, and longs to be diverted, 


, Omnia vult belle Maths dicereg dic guad | 
Et bene, dic neutrum, dic aliquando male. 
Imagination is uſeleſs without knowledge: 7 
nature gives in vain the power of combination, 
unleſs ſtudy and obſervation ſupply materials 
to be combined. Butler's treaſures of knows 
ledge appear propottioned to his expence ; 
whatever topic employs his mind, he ſhews 
bimfelf_ qualified to expand and illuſtrate” it 
with all the acceſlaries that books can furniſh: 
he is found not only to haye travelled the 
beaten road; but the bye · paths of literature; 
not only to have taken general ſurveys, but 
to have examined * with minute in- 
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If the French boaſt the learning of Rabe- 
lais, we need not be afraid of confronting 


them wh Butler. 


But the moſt violent parts of his perform- 


ance are thoſe which retired ſtudy and native 


wit cannot ſupply. He that merely makes a 
book from books may be uſeful, but can 
ſcarcely be great. Butler: had not ſuffered 
life to glide beſide him unſeen or unobſerved. 


He had watched with great diligence the ope- 


rations of human. nature, and traced the 
effects of. opinion, humour, intereſt, - and 
paſſion. From ſuch remarks 'proceeded that 
great number of ſententious diſtichs which 
have paſſed into converſation, and are added 
as proverbial | axioins to the Pee"? ſtock of 
e nee N 8 


When any work has been viewed and ad- 
mired, the firſt queſtion of intelligent curi- 
oſity is, how was it performed? Hudibras 
was not a haſty effuſton; it was not produced 


buy a ſudden tumult of imagination, or a ſhort 
paroxyſm of violent labour. To accumulate 
ſuch a maſs of ſentiments at the call of acci- 

I | N An 


vv tutu a 
dental defire, or of ſudden neceſlity, | is be- 


yond the reach and power of the moſt active 


and comprehenſive mind. I am informed by 


Mr. Thyer of Mancheſter, the excellent 


editor of this author's reliques, that he could 
ſhew ſomething like Hudibras in proſe. He 
has in his poſſeſſion the common-place book, 
in which Butler repoſited, not ſuch events or 
_ precepts as are gathered by reading, but ſuch 

remarks, ſimilitudes, alluſions, aſſemblages, 


or inferences, as occaſion prompted, or medi- 
tation produced, thoſe thoughts that were 


generated in his own mind, and might be 
uſefully applied to ſome future purpoſe, 
Such is the labour of thoſe who write for im- 
mortality. | 


But human works are not eaſily found 
without a periſhable part. Of the ancient 
poets every reader feels the mythology tedious 
and, oppreſſive. Of Hudibras, the manners, 
being founded on opinions, are temporary and 


local, and therefore become every day leſs 


intelligible, and leſs ſtriking. What Cicero 
ſays of philoſophy is true likewiſe of wit and 
humour, that * time effaces the fictions of 
* opinion, and confirms the determinations 
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% of Nature.“ Such manners as depend upon 
ſtanding relations and general paff ions are 
co-extended with the race of man; but thoſe 
modifications of life, and peculiatities of 
practice, which are the progeny of error and 
perverſeneſs, or at beſt of ſome accidental 


influence or tranſient perſuaſion, mult periſh 


with their parents. 


2 Much therefore of that humour which 
tranſported the century with merriment is Joſt 
to us, who do not know the ſour ſolemnity, 


the ſullen ſuperſtition, the gloomy moroſeneſs, 


and the ſtubborn ſeruples, of the ancient Pu- 


ritaub; or, if we knew them, derive our 
information only from books, or from tradi- 
tion, have never had them before our eyes, 


and cannot but by recollection and ſtudy un- 


derſtand the lines in which they are ſatyriſed. 
Our grandfathers knew the picture from the 


life; we judge of che life by e 
the 5 3 


It is ſcarcely poſſible, in the regularity and 
compoſure of the preſent time, to image the 
tumult of abſurdity, and clamour of coutra- 


0 diftion, which 8 doctrine, diſordered 


| . prac- 
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ptactice, and diſturbed both publie and pri- 
vate quiet, in that age when ſubordination 


was broken, and he was hiſſed away; when 


— 


any unſettled innovator who could hatch a 
half-formed notion produced it to the publick ; 
when every man might become a preacher, 


and almoſt every preacher could collect a con- 


gregation. 

The wiſdom of the nation is very reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſed to reſide in the parliament, 
What can be concluded of the lower claſſes of 


the people, when in one of the parliaments 


ſummoned-by Cromwell it was ſeriouſly pro- 


poſed, that all the records in the Tower 
ſhould be burnt, that all memory of things 
paſt ſhould be effaced, and that the whole 
ſyſtem of life ſhould commence anew ? 

We have never been witneſſes of animoſi - 
ties excited by the uſe of mince pies and 


| plumb-porridge ; nor ſeen with what abhor⸗ 


rence thoſe who could eat them at all other 
times of the year would ſhrink from them in 
December. An old Puritan, who was alive 


in my childhood, being at one of the feaſts of 
the church invited by a neighbour to partake 


U 3 his 


ty 
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his cheer, told him, that, if he would treat 


him at an alehouſe with beer, brewed, for all 


times and ſeaſons, he ſhould accept his kind- 
neſs, but would, have none of his ſuperſtitious 
meats and drinks, | 


| One of the puritanical tenets. was the ille- 
gality of all games of chance ; and he that 
reads Gataker upon Lots may ſee how much 


learning and reaſon one of the firſt ſcholars 


of his age thought neceſſary, to prove that it 


was no crime to throw a dye, or play at cards, 


or to hide a/ſhilling for the reckoning. 


Aſtrglogy, however, againſt which ſo much 


of thenfatire is directed, was not more the 


folly of the Puritans than of others. It had 


in that time a very extenſive dominion, Its 


predictions raiſed hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejected it with contempt. 


In hazardous pudertakipgs care was taken to 


begin under the influence of a propitious 
planet; and when the, king was priſoner in 
Cariſbrook Caſtle, an aſtrologer was con- 


ſulted what hour would be found moſt favou- 
fable to an tape, 
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What effect this poem had upon the publick, 
whether it ſhamed impoſture, or reclaimed . 
credulity, is not eaſily determined. Cheats 
can feldom ftand long againſt laughter, It is 
certain that the credit of planetary intelli- 
gence wore faſt away; though ſome men of + 
knowledge, and Dryden among them, con- 
tinued to believe that conjunctions and oppoſi- 
tions had a great part in the diſtribution of 
good or evil, and in the governintent of ſub- 
lunary things. 


Poetical Action ought to be probable upon 
certain ſuppoſitions, and ſuch probability as 
burleſque requires is here violated only one 
incident. Nothing can ſhew more plainly 
the neceflity of doing ſomething, and the 
difficulty of finding ſomething to do, than 
that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero 
the flagellation of Sancho, not the moſt 
agreeable fiction of Cervantes; very ſuitable 
indeed to the manners of that age and nation, 


which aſcribed wonderful efficacy to voluntary - 


penances v but fo remote from the practice 
nd opinions of the Hudibraſtic time, that 


3 and imagination are alike offended. 
4 | The 


it, 
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The diction of this poem is groſſly familiar, 
and the numbers purpoſely neglected, except 
in a few places where the thoughts by their 
native excellence ſecure themſelves from vio- 
lation, being ſuch as mean language cannot 


| expreſs. The mode of verſification has been 


blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the he- 


roic meaſure was not rather choſen. To 


the critical ſentence of Dryden the higheſt 
reverence would be due, were nt his deciſi- 
ons often precipitate, and his opinions imma- 
ture, When he wiſhed to change the mea- 
ſure, he probably would have been willing to 
change more. If he intended that, when 
the numbers were heroic, the dition ſhould 
ſtill remain vulgar, he planned. a very hetero- 
geneous and unnatural compoſition. If he 
preferred a general ſtatelineſs both of ſound 
and words, he can be only underſtood to wiſh 
Ber had undertaken a Awo work. 


The akon 5 15 EY 68 and callo- 
guial, ſuitable to the vulgarity of the words 
and the leyity of the ſentiments. But ſuch 
numbers and ſuch dition can gain regard 
wh when they are uſed by a Writer whole 

3 yigoup 
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vigour of fancy and copiouſneſs of knowledge 


entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and 
who, in confidence of the novelty and juſt- 
neſs of his conceptions, can afford to throw 
metaphors and epithets away. To atiother 
that conveys common thoughts in cardeſs 
verſification, it will only be ſaid, 4+ Pauper 
„ videri Cinna vult, & eſt pauper.“ The 
meaning and diction will be worthy of each 
other, and criticiſm may juſtly doom them 
to periſh together, 


Nor even though another Butler ſhould 
ariſe, would - another Hudibras obtain the 
ſame regard, Burleſque conſiſts in a diſpro- 


portion between the ſtyle and the ſcotiments, | 


or between the adventitious ſentiments and 
the fundamental ſubject. It therefore, like 
all bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains iu it a principle of corruption. All 
diſproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleaſure 


which novelty produces. We admire it 


awhile as a ſtrange thing ; but when it is no 
Jonger ſtrange, we, perceive its deformity, 
It is a kind of artifice, which by frequene 


re” 
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repetition detects itſelf; and the reader, learn. 
ing in time what he is to expect, lays down 
his book, as the ſpectator turns away from a 
ſecond exhibition of thoſe tricks, of which 
the only uſe is to ſhow, that roy can be 


| Played, 


-ROCHESs 


ROCHESTER: 


OHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of 
Rocheſter, the ſon of Henry Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, - better known by the title of Lord 
Wilmot, ſo often mentioned' in Clarendon's 
Hiſtory, was born April 10, 1647, at Ditch» 
ley in Oxfordſhire, After a grammatical edu- 
cation at the ſchool of Burford, he entered a 
nobleman. into Wadbam College in 1659, 
only twelve years old; and in 1661, at four- 
teen, was, with ſome other perſons of high 
rank, made maſter of arts by I Lord Clarendon 
in perſon. 


He travelled afterwards into France and 
Italy ; and, at his return, devoted himſelf to 
the Court, In 1665 he went to ſea with 
Sandwich, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Ber- 
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gen by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next | 


ſummer ſerved again ou board Sir Edward 


Spragge, who, in the heat of the engage- 


ment, having a meſſage of reproof to ſend to 
one of his captains, could find no man ready 
to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an open 
boat, went and returned amidſt the * of 
ſhot. 


Bnut his reputation for bravery was not 


laſting 3 he was reproached with ſlinking 
away in ſtreet quarrels, and leaving his com- 
panions to ſhift as they could without him; 

and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left a 


| ſtory. of his refuſal to lil him. 


He had very a an inclination to intem- 
perance, which he totally ſubdued in his tra- 
vels; but, when he became a courtier, he 


unhappily addicted himſelf to diſſolute and 


vitious company, by which bis principles 


were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He loſt all ſenſe of religious reſtraint ; and, 


finding i it not convenient to admit the autho- 


tity of laws which he was reſolved not to 
obey, ſheltered his Wee behind inf. 


velity, | 
As 
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As he excelled in that noiſy and licentious 
merriment which wine incites, his companions. _ 
eagerly encouraged him iu exceſs, and he wil- 
lingly indulged it; till, as he confeſſed to 
Dr. Burnet, | he was for five years together 
continually. drunk, or ſo much inflamed. by 


frequent ebriety, as in n to be _ 
of hanſels.. | | 


In this ſtate. he Wo many Frolicks, 
which it is not for his honour that we ſhould 
remember, and which are not now diſtiuctly 
known. He-often purſued lo amours in 
mean diſguiſes, and always acted with great | 
exactneſs and dexterity ba ae which 
A allumed, 4 


" Hh; once erected a. . on Tower-kill 
a harangued the populace as a mounte= 
bank; and, having made phyfick part of his 
| 9 8 is ſaid to have ae it e, | 


He was fo ack in N with — 
Charles, that he was made one of the gentle- - 
men of the bedchamber, and comptroller of 
Woodſtock Park. 


Having 
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Having an active and inquiſitive mind, he 
never, except in his paroxyſms of intempe- 
rance, was wholly negligent of ſtudy: he 
read what is conſidered as polite learning fo 
much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the 
greateſt ſcholar of all the nobility. Some- 
times he retired into the country, and amuſed 
himſelf with writing libels, in which he did 
not pretend to ain to truth. 


His favourite NY" in i Fretich was dale, 
* in n Engliſh 1 15 


Thus in a coutſe' of drenken e and 
groſs ſenſuality, with intervals of ſtudy per- 
haps yet more criminal, with an avowed con- 
tempt of all decency and order, a total diſre- 
gard to every moral, and a reſolute denial of 

every religious obligation, he lived worthleſs 

and uſeleſt, and blazed out his youth and his 
health in laviſh voluptuoufneſs; till, at the 
age of-one-and-thirty, he had exhauſted the 

fund of life, and reduced himſelf to a ſtate of 

| weakneſs and decay, 


* At . 
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At this time he was led to an acquaintance 
with Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenour of his opinions, and 
the courſe of his life, and from whom he re- 
ceived ſuch conviction of the reaſonableneſs 
of moral duty, and the truth of Chriſtianity, 
as produced a total change both of his man- 
ners and opinions. The account of thoſe 
ſalutary conſequences is given by Burnet in a 
book, intituled, Some Paſſages of the Life and 
Death of John Earl of Rocheſter, which the 
critick ought. to read for its elegance, the 
philoſopher for its arguments, and the faint 
for its piety. It were an injury to the rea- 
der to * him an 2 


le died July 26, 1680, before he had 
completed his thirty-fourth year; and was 
ſo worn away by a long illneſs, that iſe 
went out without a ſtruggle. | 


þ 6 | Rocheſter was eminent for the vigour - 
of his colloquial wit, and remarkable for 
many wild pranks and ſallies of extravagance. 
The glare of his general character diffuſed 
itſelf upon his writings ; the compoſitions of 

2 man 
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5 dad, for wy courſe of continued ſtudy, his 
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a man whoſe name was heard ſo often wer 


certain of attention, and from many reader 


certain of applauſe; This blaze of reputation 


not yet quite extinguiſhed; and his poetry 


122 Ail retains ſome ſplendour GR 1 
N er has 1 . = 
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Wood and Dionzrs gie us e to W 


that much was imputed to him which he did 
not write. I know not by whom the ori- 


ginal collection was made, or by what au- 


thority its genuineneſs was aſcertained, The 


firſt edition was publiſhed in the vear of his 
death, with an air of concealment, profeſſing 


in the title- Paget to by e at e 


Of ſome of the pieces, W hom, is 
no doubt. The Imitation of Horace's Satire, 


the Verſes to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire 
_ againſt Man, the Verſes upon Nothing, and 


perhaps ſome others, are I believe genuine, 


and perhaps moſt of thoſe which this colkc- 
; tiom exhibits. | 


As he cannot be ſuppoſed to hate found 


pieces 
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pieces are commonly ſhort, ſuch as one Ws 
of reſolution would produce. r 


His ſongs have no particular character; 
they tell, like other ſongs, in ſmooth and 
eaſy language, of ſcorn and kindneſs, dif- ' 
miſſion and deſertion, abſence and incon- 
ſtancy, with the common places of artificial 
courtſhip. They are commonly ſmooth and 
ealy ; but have little nature, and little ſen - 


timent. 


Eis imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not 
inelegant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles 
the Second began that adaptation, which has 
ſince been very frequent, of ancient poetry to 
preſent times; and perhaps few will be found 
where the paralleliſm is better preſerved than 
in this. The. verſification is indeed ſome- 
times careleſs, but it is ſometimes vigorous | 
and weighty. | 


The ſtrongeſt effort of his Muſe is his poem 


upon Nothing. He is not the firſt who hass 


_ choſen this barren topick for the boaſt of his 
fertility. There is a poem called Ni in 
Latin by Paſſerut, a poet and. critick of the 
ſixteenth century in France; who, in his 
Vol. I. 9 | own 
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owyn epitaph, n his zeal for good poe- 
try thus: | 
'—Molliter oſſa quieſcent | 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 


His works are not common, and therefore 
1 ſhall ſubjoin his verſes. 5 


1 examining chis performance, Nothing 
muſt be conſidered as having not only a ne- 
gative but a kind of poſitive ſignification; as 
I need not fear thieves, I have norbing, and 
nothing is a very powerful protector. In the 
firſt part of the ſentence it is taken nega- 
tively; in the ſecond it is taken poſitively, 
as an agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was 
a queſtion,” whether he ſhould uſe d rien faire, 

or ã ne rien faire; and the firſt was preferred 
becauſe it gave rien a ſenſe in ſome ſort poſi- 
tive. Nothing can be a ſubje& only in its 

poſitive ſenſe, and ſuch a ſenſe 1s giveh. it in 

the firſt line: | 


* thou elder baun ev n to ſhade.” 


In this live, I know not bee; ha does not 
_ © allude to à curious book des Umbro, by 


Wowerus, which, nn told the qualities 
of 
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of Shade, concludes with a wy in which 
are theſe * 


Jam primym terram „ald circumſpice clauſtris 
Suſpenſam totam, decus admifabile mundi 
Terraſque tractuſque maris, campoſque liquentes 
Aeris & vaſti laqueata palatia cœli | 
. re UMBRA „ 150 


The cobtivg; Lenſe. is 3 1 
with great ſkill, through the whole poem; ; 


though ſometimes in a ſubordinate ſenſe, the . 


negative nothing : is... injudiciouſly; mingled. 
Faser d the two ae. . n 


jth of his moſt eie, pieces is his 
Lampoon. on Sir Car Seroop, who, i in a poem 
called The Praiſe of ee had ſome lines 
like theſe : | bd exo 


- * 


— 


He who can PE. into a midnight fray 

His brave companion, and then run Ys 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the ſtreet, 

Then put it off with ſome buffoon conceit ; 

Him, thus diſhonour'd, for a wit you own, 

And court him as my fidler of the town. 


This was meant of Rocheſter, whoſe Buf-. - 
ber conceit was, I ſuppoſe, a ſaying often 


I quote from memory. Dr. J. a 
1 mentioned. 
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mentioned, that every Man would be a coward 
if be durſt; and drew from him thoſe furious 
verſes; to which Scroop made in reply an 
epigram, ending with theſe lines: 


Thou canſt hurt no man's lune with thy ill word; 
* hy pen is full as harmleſs as thy ſword. _ 


Of the ſatire againſt Man, Rocheſter can 
only claim what remains when all Boileau' $ 
TW ay. 5 


In all his works there is ſoritelineſs and 
vigour, and every where may be found tokens 
of a mind which ſtudy might have carried to 
excellence. What more can be expected from 
a life ſpent in oſtentatious contempt of regu- 
larity, and ended befote the abilities of many 
other men began to be diſplayed ? 


Poema 
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Poema CI. V. Joannis PASsERATIIT, 
Regii in Academia Pariſienſi Profeſſoris, 
| Ad ornatiſſimum virum Exzicun MEMMIUM. 


Janus adeſt, feſtæ poſcunt ſua dona Kalendæ, 
Munus abeſt feſtis quod poſſim offerre Kalendis. 
Siccine Caſtalius nobis exaruit humor? 

Uſque aded ingenii noſtri eſt exhauſta facultas, 
Immunem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni? 
Quod nuſquam eſtꝭ potius nova per veſtigia quæram. 

Ecce autem partes dum ſeſe verſat in omnes 
Invenit mea Muſa vu, ne deſpice munus. 
Nam N1#1L eſt gemmis, xmas. eſt pretiofius auro. 


Huc animum, huc igitur vultus adverte benignos 3 | 


Res nova narratur que nulli audita . 
Auſonii & Graii dixerunt cætera vates, | 
Auſoniæ indictum xl. eſt Græcæque Clin 
E cœlo quacunque Ceres ſua proſpicit arva, _ 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem complectitur ulnis 
Oceanus, In interitus & originis expers. 
Immortale n1n1L, NIH1L omni parte beatum. 
Qudd fi hinc majeſtas et vis divina probarur, 
Num quid honore dem, num quid dignabimur aris? 
Conſpectu lucis xtui eſt jucundius almæ, 
Vere N1H1L, NIHIL irriguo formoſius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura 
In bello ſanctum x181L eſt, Martiſque tumultu: 


X 3 Juſtum 
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Juſtum in pace vIHIL, xIRIL eſt in fœdere tutum. 
Felix cui vim eſt, (fuerant hæc vota Tibullo) 


Non timet inſidias; fures, incendia temnit: 


Sollicitas ſequitur nullo ſub judice lites. 

Ille ipſe invictis qui ſubjicit omnia fatis 

Zenonis ſapiens, xi admiratur & optat. 
Socraticique gregis fuit iſta ſcientia quondam, 
Scrre N1R1L, ſtudio cui nunc incumbitur uni. 
Nec quicquam in ludo mavult didiciſſe juventus, 


Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum- 


Noſce xIHIL, noſces fertur quod Pythagoreæ 
Grano hzrere fabæ, cui vox adjuncta negantis, 
Multi Mercurio freti duce viſcera terre 

Pura liquefaciunt ſimul, & patrimonia miſcent, 
Arcano inſtantes operi, & carbonibus atris, 

Qui tandem exhauſti damnis, fractique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventum x1n1L uſque requirunt, 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda poſſit: 

Nec numeret Libycæ numerum qui callet arenæ: 
Et Phœbo ignotum n1n1L eſt, xIHIL altivs aſtris, 
Tũque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum, 
Pace tua, Memmi, III ignorare videris. 

Sole tamen N1R1L eſt, & puro clarius igne. 
Tange xIRIL, diceſque II fine corpore tangi. 
Cerne N1HH., cerni dices xInIL abſque colore. 
Surdum audit loquitürque n1a1L fine voce, yolatque 


Abſque opepennarum, & graditur ſine cruribus ullis. 
Abſque loco motuque xi per inane vagatur. 
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Humano generi utilius x111L arte medendi. 

Ne rhombos igitur, neu Theſſala murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 

Neu legat Idæo Dictæum in vetrice gramen. 
Vulneribus ſævi xInIIL auxiliatur amoris. 

Vexerit & quemvis trans mceſtas portitor undas, 
Ad ſuperos imo x1HIL hunc revocabit ab orco. 
Inferni x1 inflectit præcordia regis, | 
Parcarùmque colos, & inexorabile penſum. 
Obruta Phlegræis campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo ſenſit xIHIL eſſe potentius ictu: 
Porrigitur magni NIKHIL extra mœnia mundi: 
Diique n metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? virtute N1K1L præſtantius ipſa, 
Splendidius nimLeft; xinil eſt Jovedeniquemajus, 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 

Ne tibi ſi multa laudem mea carmina charta, - 
De xIHILO NIKILI pariant faſtidia verſus. 


X'q 1 
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ENTWORTH DILLON, earl of 

Roſcommon, was the ſon of James 
Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, fiſter to 
the earl of Strafford. He was born in Ire- 
land during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, 
being both his uncle and his godfather, gave 
him his own ſurname, His father, the third 
earl of Roſcommon, had been converted by 
Ulſher to the Proteſtant religion; and when 
the Popiſh rebellion broke out, Strafford think- 
ing the family in great danger from the fury 
of the Iriſh, ſent for his godſon, and placed 
him at his own ſeat in Vorkſhire, where he 
was inſtructed in Latin; which he learned ſo 
as to write it with purity and elegance, though 


be was never able to retain the rules of 
Z * | 


Such 
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Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, 
from whoſe notes on Waller moſt of this ac- 
count muſt be borrowed, though I know not 
whether all that he relates is certain, The 
inſtructor whom he aſſigns to Roſcommon is 
one Dr. Hall, by whom he cannot mean the 
fampus Hall, then an old man and a W ach 


When the ſtorm broke out upon Strafford; 
his houſe was a ſhelter no longer; and Dil- 
' lon, by the advice of Uſher, was ſent to Caen, 
where the Proteſtants had then an one 
and continued his ſtudies under Bochart. | 


"Yong Dillon, as was ſent to aber 
under Bochart, and who is repreſented as 
having already made great proficiency in lite- 
rature, could not be more than nine years 
old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 
1633, and was put to death eight years after». 
., wards. That he was ſent to Caen, is certain: 
nm e doubted, | 
e N 
e is fad to have had Chet tink 
ter-natural ao of his father's UE. | 
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The lord Roſcommon, being a boy of 
ten years af age, at Caen in Normandy, 
one day was, as it were, madly extrava- 
„ gant. in playing, leaping, getting over the 
6 tables, boards, &c. He was wont to be 
4 ſober enough; they ſaid, God grant this 


„ bodes no ill-luck to him! In the heat of 


« this extravagant fit, he cries out, My father 
tit dead. A fortnight after, news came from 
4 Ireland that his father was dead. This ac- 
« count I had from Mr. Knolles, who was 
«his governor, and then with him, —ſince 
ce ſecretary to the earl of Strafford ; and 1 
% have heard his lordſhip's relations confirm 
« the ſame.” Aubrey s Miſcellany. f 


The preſent age is very little .inclined to 
favour any accounts of this kind, nor will 
the name of Aubrey much recommend it to 


credit: it ought not, however, to be omitted, 


becauſe better evidence of a fact cannot eaſily 


be found than is here offered, and it muſt be 


by preſerving ſuch relations that we may at 
laſt judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If we ſtay to examine this account, we ſhall 
ſee difficulties on both ſides: here is the re- 


SE 20 | | lation - 
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lation of a fact given by a man who had no 
intereſt to deceive, and who could not be de» 
ceived himſelf; and here is, on the other | 
band, a miracle which produces no effect; 
the order of nature is interrupted to diſcover - 
not a future but only à diſtant event, the 
knowledge of which is of no uſe to him to 
whom it is revealed. Between theſe difficul- 
ties, what way ſhall be found? Is reaſon or 
teſtimony to be rejected? 1 believe what Oſ- 
- borne ſays of an appearance of ſanity may 
be applied to ſuch impulſes or anticipations as 
this: Do not wholly flight them, becauſe they 
may be true; but do not eafily truft "I = 


cauſe og may be falſe. 


The tate both of England and Ireland was 
at this time ſuch, that he who was abſent 


from either country had very little temptation 
to return ; and therefore Roſcommon, when 
he left Caen, travelled into Italy, and amuſed 
himſelf with its antiquities, - and particularly 
with medals, in which he pon uncoms 
mon. Gull. 


At the 8 and the other friends | 
of monarchy, he came to England, was made 
57 | | | cap tain 
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" 


- * 


captain of the band of penſioners, and learned 
ſo much of the diſſoluteneſs of the court, 
that he addicted himſelf immoderately to 


| gaming, by which he was engaged in frequent 


quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its uſual concomitants, extrava - 


Hour and diftreſs. 


; After ſome time a diſpute about part of his 
eſtate forced him into Ireland, where he was 
made by the duke of Ormond captain of the 


guards, and met with an adventure thus re- 
lated ” Fenton: 5 


4e He was at Dublin as much as ever diſ. 


< tempered with the ſame fatal affection for 


« play, which engaged him in one adventure 
&« that well deſerves to be related. As he re- 
« turned to his lodgings from a gaming-table, 
« he was attacked in the dark by three ruffi- 
« ans, who were employed to aſſaſſinate him. 
“The Earl defended himſelf with ſo much 
&« reſolution, that he diſpatched one of the 
« aggreſſors: whilſt a gentleman accidentally 


4 paſſing that way, interpoſed, and diſarmed 
another: the third ſecured” himſelf by 
. ght, This generous affiſtant was a dif? 


« banded 
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„ banded. officer, of a good family and fair. 
reputation; who, by what we call the par - 
« tiality of fortune, to avoid cenſuring the 
« iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain 
« ſuit of cloaths to make a decent appearance 
« at the caſtle, But his lordſhip, on this 
« occaſion, preſenting him to the Duke of 

« Ormond, with great importunity prevailed 
* with his grace, that he might reſign his 
„ poſt of captain of the guards to his friend: 
which for about three years the gentleman 
« enjoyed, and, upon his death, the duke 
« returned the commiſſion to his Se 


ce b. 8 "OE F 


When he had finiſhed his buſineſs, he re- 
turned to London; was made Maſter of the 

Horſe to the Dutcheſs of York ; and married 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Burlington, and widow of Colonel Courte · 
ney. 


He now buſied his mind with literary pro- 

jects, and formed the plan of a ſociety for 
refining our language and fixing its ſtandard; 
in imitation, ſays Fenton, of thoſe learned and 
gli 3 with which he had bern acquainted 

| abroad. 


| 
# 
| 
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abroad. In this deſign his friend 1 io 
ſaid to have aſſiſted *. 1 


Tb 3 def, if it is Ck pak way 
revived by Dr. Swift in the miniſtry: of Ox- 
ford; but it has never ſince been publicly 
mentioned, though at that time great expec- 


tations were formed by ſome of its eftabliſh- 


ment and its effects. Such a ſocicty might, 
perhaps, without much difficulty. be collected; 
but that it would produce what is 8 
from it may be doubted. 1 - bs 


The Italian Gs 5 5 9 
its end. The language was refined, and ſo 


fixed that it has changed but little. The 


French academy thought that they refined 
their language, and doubtleſs thought rightly; 
but the event has not ſhewn that they fixed 


it; for the French of the preſent time is very 
different from that of the laſt century. 


. this country an ; dy could be ex- 
pected to do but little. If an academician's 
place were profitable, it would be given by 

intereſt; if attendange were gratuitous, it 

would be a an and no man would 


endure. 
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endure the leaſt diſguſt. Unanimity is im- 
poſſible, and debate would e N a 
"ye A 


0 But ſuppoſe the — decree made 


and promulgated, what would be its authos 


rity? In abſolute governments, there is 
ſometimes a general reverence paid to all that 
has the ſariction of power, and the oounte- 
nance of greatneſs. How little this is the 
ſtate 'of our country needs not to be told. 
We live in an age in which it is a kind of 
public ſport to refuſe all reſpe& that cannot 
be enforced, The edits of an Engliſh: aca- 
demy would probably be read by many, only 
that they might be ſure to diſobey them. 


That our language is 1n perpetual danger 
of corruption cannot be denied; but what 
prevention can be found ? ,The preſent man- 
ners of the. nation would deride authority, 
and therefore nothing is left, but that Ry 
writer ſhould criticiſe himſelf. | 


All hopes of TOY terary inflitutions were 
quickly ſuppreſſed by the contentious tutbu- 
lence of King James's reign; and Roſcom- 

Eu bat - 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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mon, foreſeeing that ſome violent concuſſion 


of the State was at hand, purpoſed to retire 
to Rome, alleging, that it was beft to fit near 
the chimney when the chamber ſmoaked ; a ſen 
tence, of which the W n not 


| very . 


0 n 

His 3 was delayed by the cout; and 
he was ſo impatient either of hindrance or of 
pain, that he ſubmitted himſelf ta a French 
empirick, who is ſaid to oa e the 
2 into his bowels. hs 


_ ks, moment in which! 3 FLY he 
uttered, with an energy of voice that expreſſed 
the moſt fervent devotion, two lingqof his 


_ own verſion of Dies Ire: 19 Bur. * 


My God, my Father, and. my Friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end-. 


He * 13 1684 ; - and 3 buried with 


| great pomp” in eee ee 


"His 8 charate is ven by Ur. 


POET Fenton: 


«Tn 


+ 


[ 
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* In his writings,” ſays Fenton, © we view 
the image of a mind which was naturally 
« ſerious and ſolid: richly furniſhed and 
i adorned with all the ornaments of leatning, 
® unaffeftedly diſpoſed 1 in the moſt regular 
« and elegant order. His imagination might 
4 have probably been more fruitful aud 
„ ſprightly, if his judgement had been leſs 
60 ſevere. But that ſeverity (delivered in a 
maſculine, clear, ſuceinct ſtyle) contributed 
« to make him ſo eminent in the didactical 
« manner, that no man, with juſtice, can 
« affirm he was ever equalled by any of our 
" nation, without confeſſing at the ſame 
«« time that he is inferior-to none. In ſome 
e othe kinds of writing his genius ſeems to 
2 +: nted fire to attain the point of 
„ien but who car attain Wen 


From this account of "ths Hikes of his 
mind, who would not imagine that they had 
been diſplayed in large volumes and numerous 
performances? Who would not, after the pe- 
ruſal of this character, be ſurptiſed to find 
that all the proofs of this genius, and xnow- 


_ and judgement, are not ſufficient to 
Vor. I. Y | form 
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form a ſingle book, or to appear otherwiſe 


than in conjunction with the works of ſome 
other writer of the ſame pretty ſize “? But 


thus it is that characters are written: we 


know ſomewhat, and we imagine the reſt, 
The obſervation, that his imagination would 
probably have been more fruitful and ſprightly, 
if his judgement had been leſs ſevere, may 
be anſwered, by a'remarker fomewhat in- 


clined to cavil, by a contrary ſuppoſition, 


that his juegement would probably have been 
leſs ſevere, if his imagination had been more 
fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppoſe judgement 


to imagination; for it does not appear that 


men have neceſſarily leſs of one as they Rave 
more of the other. 


i $4 
* They were pnbliſhed together with thoſe of Duke, in 
an octavo volume, in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, 


profeſſes to have taken great care to procure and inſert all 
of his lordſhip's poems that are truly genuine. The truth 


of this aſſertion is flatly denied by the author of an account 
of Mr. John Pomfret, prefixed to his Remains; who afferts, 
that the Proſpect of Death was written by that perſon 
many years after lord Roſcommon's deceaſe ; as, alſo,, that 
the paraphraſe of the Prayer of Jeremy was written by 4 
gentleman of the name of * liring {the year 


1724+ H. 


1 


We 
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We muſt allow of Roſcommon, what Fen- 
ton has not mentioned ſo diſtinctly as he ought, 
and what 1s yet very much to his honour, that 
he is perhaps the only correct wtiter in verſe 
before Addiſon; and that, if there are not ſo 
many or ſo great beauties in his compoſitions 
as in thoſe of ſome contemporaries, there are 
at leaſt fewer faults. Nor is this his higheſt 
praiſe ;- for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as 
the only moral writer of King Charles's reign 


Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, | 
| Roſeommon only boafts unſpotted lays. 


His great work 1 is his Eſſay on OM RY 
Verſe; of which Dryden writes thus i in the 
. to his Miſcellanies : 


te Tt was my Lord Roſcommonꝰs Eſſay on 
10 Tranflated Verſe,” ſays Dryden, © which | 
«© made me uneaſy, till I tried whether or no 


«® I was capable of the following his rules, and 


* of reducing the ſpeculation into practice. 
10 For many a fair precept in poetry 1s like a 
1 very ſpecious i in the diagtam, but failing in in 

MES ec; «© the 


1 
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„ * the mechanick operation. 1 think I have 

« generally obſerved his inſtructions: I am 
„ ſure my reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both 
«'of their truth and ' uſefulneſs; which, in 
other words, is to confeſs no leſs a vanity 
4 than to pretend that I have, at leaſt in ſome 

TW made examples 1 to his . 


This e of Dryden will, T am 
afraid, be found little more than one of thoſe 
curſory civilities which one author pays to 
another; for when the ſum of lord Roſcom- 
mon's precepts is collected, it will not be eaſy 
to diſcover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better performance of tranſlation than 
might have been attained by his own reflec- 
tions. 


He that can abſtract his mind from the 
| elegance of the poetry, and confine it to the 
fenſe of the precepts, will find no other di- 
rection than that the author ſhould be ſuitable 
to the tranſlator's genius; that he ſhould be 
ſuch as may deſerve a tranſlation ; that he 
vho intends to tranſlate him ſhould endeavour 8 


to underſtand him; that perſpicuity ſhould 


be "ſtudied, and unuſual and uncouth names 
> 14 fpa- 
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ſparingly inſerted; and that the ſtyle of the 
original ſhould be copied in its elevation and 
depreſſion. Theſe are the rules that are cele- 
brated as ſo definite and important; and for 
the delivery of which to mankind ſo. much 
honour has been paid. Roſcommon has 
indeed deſerved his praiſes, had they been 
given with diſcernment, and beſtowed not on 
the rules themſelves, but the art with which 
they are introduced, and the decorations = 
which they are adorned. 


The Eſſay, though generally excellent, is 
not without its faults. The ſtory. of the 
Quack, borrowed from Boileau, was not 
worth the importation : he has confounded 
the Britiſh and Saxon mythology : 


x grant that from ſome moſſy idol oak, 
In double rhymes, our Thor and Weden ſpoke. 


The oak, as I think Gildon has obſerved, be- 
longed to the Britiſh druids, and Thor and 
Moden were Saxon deities. Of the double 
: rbymes, which he fo liberally ſuppoles, he 
certainly had no knowledge. 8 


n His 


. 
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His darin of a 18 Lach of 
blank verſes is unwarrantably licentious. La- 


tin poets might as well have introduced a 


ſeries of iambicks among their heroicks. 


His next work is the travſlation of the Art 
of Poetry; which has received, in my opinion, 


not leſs praiſe than it deſerves. Blank verſe, 
left merely to its numbers, has little operation 
either on the ear or mind: it can hardly ſup- 


port itſelf without bold figures and ſtriking 


images. A poem frigidly didactick, without 
rhyme, is ſo near to proſe, that the reader 
only ſcorns it for pretenditig to be verſe. 


Having diſentangled himſelf from the diffi- 
culties of rhyme, he may juſtly be expected to 
give the ſenſe of Horace with great exactneſs, 
and to ſuppreſs no fubtilty of ſentiment for 
the difficulty of expreſſing it. This demand, 
however, -his tranſlation will "not fatisfy ; _ 


what he found obſcure, 1 do, not know that 
7 he has ever . N 


0 


"Akin his cane works, the Eclogue of 


Virgil and the Dies Iræ are well tranſlated; 
* 
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though the beſt line in the Dies Iræ is bor- 
rowed from Dryden, In return, ſucceeding 
poets have borrowed from Roſcommon. _, 


In the verſes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns 
thou and you are offenſively confounded ; and 
the turn at the end is from Waller. 


His verſions of the two odes of Horace are 


made with great liberty, which is not recom · 


penſed by much elegance ar 2 


His political verſes are ſpritely, and when 
they were written muſt have been very po- 
pular, 


of the ſcene of Guarini, and the prologue 


of Pompey, Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir 


Charles Cotterel, has given the hiſtory, 


Lord Roſcommon,” ſays ſhe, * is cer- 


« tainly one of the moſt promiſing young no- 


« blemen in Ireland. He has paraphraſed a 
« Pſalm admirably, and a ſcene of Paſtor Fido 
« very finely, in ſome places much better than 
4% Sir Richard Fanſhaw. This was underta- 
6 ken merely in compliment to me, who hap- 
2 4 l « pened 


= 
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% pened to ſay that it was the beſt ſcene in 


4% Italian, and the worſt in Engliſh. He 


« was only two hours about it. 1 begins 


« thus ; 


c Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
« Of filent N Reſt's eternal ſeat,” 


” Wi theſe lines which are fince ſome- 


what mended, it appears that he did not think 


a work of two hours fit to endure the eye of 
criticiſm without reviſal, 


When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, ſome 
ladies that had ſeen her tranſlation of Pompey 


reſolved to bring it on the ſtage at Dublin; 


and, to promote their deſign, Lord Roſcom- 

mon gaye them a prologue, and Sir Edward 
Dering an epilogue; *5** which,” ſays ſhe, 
5 are the beſt performances of thoſe kinds I 
&« ever ſaw,” If this is not criticiſm, it is 


at leaſt gratitude. The thought of bringipg 
Cæſar and Pompey into Ireland, the only 
country over which Cæſar never had any | 
Per, is lucky, 


* 


Of 8 s works, the judgem entof 


but 
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but not great; he never labours after exquiſite 
beauties, and he ſeldom falls into groſs faults. 
His verſification is ſmooth, but rarely vigo- 
rous, and his rhymes are remarkably exact. 
He improved taſte, if he did not enlarge 
knowledge, and may be numbered among the 
benefactors to Engliſh literature, 


9 
* 


oO T W A u. 


F THOMAS OT WAV, one of the 

firſt names in the Engliſh drama, little 
is known; nor is there any part of that little 
which his biographer can take pleaſure in 
relating. 


He was born at Trottin in Suſſex, March 3, 
1651, the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, rec- 
tor of Woelbeding. From Wincheſter-ſchool, 
where he was educated, he was entered, in 
1669, a commoner of Chriſt- church; but 
left the univerſity without a degree, whether: 
for want of money, or from impatience of 
« academical reſtraint, or mere eagerneſs to 
' mingle with the world, is not known, 


It ſeems likely that he was in hope of being 
"only and confpicuqus: for * went to Lon- 
y 3 | don, 


NN 
don, and commenced player; but found him :- 
ſelf unable to gain any reputation on the 
ſtage ®.. 1 


This kind of inability he ſhared with Shak- 
ſpeare and Jonſon, as he ſhared likewiſe ſome 
of their excellencies. It ſeems reaſonable to 
expect that a great dramatick poet ſhould 
without difficulty become a great actor; that 
he who can feel, could expreſs; that he who 
can excite paſſion, ſhould exhibit with great 
readineſs its external modes: but fince expe» 
rience has fully proved that of thoſe powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be poſ- 
ſeſſed in a great degree by him Who has very 
little of the other; it muſt be allowed that 
they depend upon different faculties, or on 
different uſe of the ſame faculty; that the 
actor muſt have a pliancy of mien, a flexibi- 
lity of countenance, and a variety of tones, 
which the poet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to 
want; or that the attention oY the poet and 


* In Roſeing Anglicanus, by Downes the nder p. 34» 
we learn, that it was the 2 of the King in Mrs. 
Behn's Forced Marriage, or The Fealous Bridegroom, which 
Mr, Otwoy attempted to perform and failed in, Rhee 


event appears to have happened in the year 1652. 4 


2280 | | * 


c 
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the player have been differently employed 3 


the one has been conſidering thought, and 
the other action; one has watched the heart, 


and the other N the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as 
a player, he felt in himſelf ſuch powers as 
might qualify'for a dramatick author ; and, 
in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, produced 
Alcibiades, a tragedy ; whether from the 
Alcibiage of Palaprat, I have not means to 
enquire, Langbain, the wo” "Ine of 
METS” is ſilent. |; 


15 1677 he publiſhed Titus _ Be 


tranſlated from Rapin, with the Cheats of 


Scapin, from Moliere ; and in 1678 Friend- 


ſbip in Faſhion, a comedy, which, whatever 


might be its firſt reception, was, upon its 
revival at Drury-lane in 1749, hiſſed off the 


£ Nagy ay immorality and obſcenity. 


Want of morals, or of 8 did not in 
thoſe days exclude any man from the com- 


pany of the wealthy and the gay, if be 
brought with him any powers of entertain- 
ment; and Otway is ſaid to have been at this 


time 


” 
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time a favourite companion of the diſſolute 
wits. But as he who deſires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himſelf, thoſe 
whom Otway frequented had no purpoſe of 
doing more for him than to pay his reckon- 
ing. They deſired only to drink and laugh; 
their fondneſs was without benevolence, and 
their familiarity without friendſhip. Men of 
wit, ſays one of Otway's biographers, re- 
ceived at that time no favour from the Great 
but to ſhare their riots ; from which they were 
diſmiſſed again to their own narrow circum- 

flances. Thus they languiſbed in e with- 
Wat of 4 2 
Some exception; however, ms de Ade 

The Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's 
natural ſons, procured for him a cornet's 
commiſſion in ſome troops then ſent into 
Flanders. But Otway did not proſper in his 
military character; for he ſoon leſt his com- 
miſſion behind him, whatever was the rea- 

ſon, and came back to London in extreme | | 

indigence ; which Rocheſter ' mentions. with 
mercileſs inſolence in the Seſſion of the Poets: 


i». 
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— 
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Tom Otway came * Tom Shadwelt' der * 


And ſwears for heroicks be writes beſt of any ; 
Don Carlos his pockets ſo amply had fill'a, 


That his mange was quite cared, and bis lice were 


| all kill'd, 


But Apollo had ſeen his face on the flage, 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 


The four of a rug er the proper an age. j 


8 Carls, freln aich hed 78 . 
as having received fo much benefit, was 


played in 1675. It appears, by the lam- 


poon, to have · had great ſucceſs, and is ſaid 
to have been played thirty nights together. 
This however it is reaſonable to doubt, as ſo 
long a continuance of one play upon the ſtage 
is a very wide deviation from the practice of 
that time; when the ardour for theatrical 
entertainments was not yet diffuſed through 
the whole people, and the audienee, conſiſt- 


ing nearly of the ſame pericats: Soul: be 
drawn 9 only by eons tint 


it - 


| The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This 
5 mes che few plays that keep poſſeſſion of 
the ſtage, and has pleaſed · for almoſt a cen - 
tury, * all the viciſſitudes of dramatick 
1 faſhions 
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faſhion. Of this play nothing new can eaſily 
be ſaid. It is a domeſtick tragedy drawn 
from middle life. Its whole power is upon 
the affections; for it is not written with 
much comprehenſion of thought, or elegance 
of expreſſion. But if the heart is intereſted, 
many other beauties oy be nen yet 
not be miſſed. | 5 | 


The ſame year produced the Hyfory and 
Fall of Caius Marius ; much of which is bor- 
rowed from the Romeo and N of a 


ſpeare. 


In 168; * was publiſhed the firſt, and 
next year + the ſecond, parts of The Soluter' t 
Fortune, two comedies now forgotten: and 
in 1685 J his laſt and greateſt dramatick-work, 
Venice Preſerved, a tragedy, which ſtill con- 
tinues to be one of the favourites of the pub» 
lick, notwithſtanding the want of morality 
in the original deſigu, and the deſpicable 
ſcenes of vile comedy with which he has di- 
verſified his tragick action. By comparing 
_ this with his Orphan, it will appear that his 
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} {wages by time become 
language more energetick,, 


are in every mouth; 


pes 


l 


q. 
| lich ſeems to judge rightly .of — 
excellencies of this play, that it is the work 
| . of A Man not attentive to decency, nor zea- 

lous for virtue; but of one who conceived 
forcibly, and drew originally, by conſulting 
nature in his own: — „ Wi lnf:a9 

teich en $5 * A AN 0 

. e thoſs plays he wrote the 
poems which are in the preſent collection, 
and . the F * the Hytury.of 
the Trig ave. 1 $24: 414-246 ths 

„ 4-£ 94 . 
All this was W ae before he was thirty- 


four years old; for he died April 14, 1685, 
in a manner which I am unwilling to men- 
ton. Having been compelled by his neceſſi- 
ties to contracꝭ debts, and hunted, as is ſup- 
Poſod, aby the tafriers of the lau, he. retiread 
10 & pubſick houſe on Tower-hill, here he 
| [Als laid to haye died of want; or, g it * 
Ry 4 d h nf his biographers, by yall 

4-2 g ter, a long faſt, a piece of bregd x 
ſr opplied. He went out, as is re- 
ported, 2 naked 1 in the rage. of hunger, 


trol * 1 1 


SS S4i% 
and, gading a gentleman i in a neighbouring 
colfee-houſe, aſked him for a ſhilling. The 
gentleman, gave him a guinea ; and ow 
going away bought a roll, and Was Choaked 
with the firſt mouthful. All this, 1 hope, 
is not true; and there is this ground of bet- 
ter hope, that Pope, who lived near enough 
to be well informed, relates in Spence's Me- 
morials, that he died of a. fever caught by 
violent purſuit of a thief that had robbed 
one of his friends. But that indigence, and 
its concomitants, ſorrow and deſpondency, 
preſſed hard upon him, has never been de- 
nied, whatever immediate cauſe might un 
him to the goes: 


— - 


| of ” poems which the preſent collection 
admits, the longeſt is the Poet's Complaint of 
bis Muſe, part of which 1 do not underſtand ; 
and in that which is leſs obſcure I find little 
to commend, The language is often groſs, 
and the numbers are harſh. ' Otway had not 
much cultivated verſification, nor much re- 


pleniſhed his mind with general knowledge. 


His principal power was in moving the paſ- 
fions, to which Dryden “ in his latter years 


ln his preface to Freſnoy's Art of Painting, Dr. J. 
Vor. I. 2 left . 
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left an illaſtrious teſtimony. He appears by 


ſome of his verſes to have been a Zealous 

royaliſt, and had What was i in thoſe times 
the pm road of of loyalty ; he 8 55 
py wy, , 33 
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DMUND WALLER was born on the 
third of March, 1605, at Colſhill in 
Hertfordſhire. His father was Robert Waller, 
Eſquire, of Agmondeſham in Buckingham- 
ſhire, whoſe family was originally a brauch 
of the Kentiſh Wallets ; and his mother was 
the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden 
in che fame county, and ſiſter to - Hampden, 
the zealot of rebellion. 


His father died while he was yet an infant, 
but left him a yearly income of three thou- 
ſaud ſive hundred pounds; which, rating 
together the value of money and the cuſtoms 
of life, we may reckon more than equivalent 
to ten thouſand at the preſent time. 
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« there appened ſomethihg extras rdinary,” 
.conti this writer, „ in the cou 4 verſition 
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« Mr; ler is Majeſt 


: aller did often” efle&, © 
| « alle Tt the biſhop ithop 95 EG 3 EY 


2 take m e Mr want it, 
ST tou Al in ity of < Parlament! 


4 be biſho) 2 LE anſwered, 
«Ge lone id, Sir, Koſs fp pee 50 are 
« the breath of dür non nls. "Whereupon 
« the King turned OT to the biſhop of 
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a not know what was wrote at twenty, and 
10 What at fourſcore.” s His verſification Was, 
in his firſt eſſay, ſuch as it appears in His laſt 
performance. By the peruſal of Fairfax's 
tranſlation of Taſſo, to which, as“ Dryden 
relates, he confeſſed himſelf indebted for the 
ſmoothneſs of his numbers, and by his own 
nicety of obſervation, he had already formed 
ſuch a ſyſtem of metrical harmony as he nevet 
afterwards much needed, or much endea. 
voufedN i improve. Denham corrected his 
numbers 'by experience, and gained ground 
gradually upon the ruggednels of his age; 
but what was acquired by Denham was in- 

herited by Y Waller, ene e 2 

111 „„ l 3 

The next t poem, of which the lj ſeems 

to fix the time, 15 ſuppoſed by Mr. Fenton 
to be the Addreſs to the Queen, which he con- 
ſiders as congratulating her arrival, in Waller's 
twentieth year. He is apparently miſtaken ; 
for the mention of the nation's obligations to 
her frequent pregvaney. Proves that it was 
written when ſhe had brought many children. 
Me have therefore t no date of any : EO, 4 


211 + Piifice to bb Fables. Dr., . 
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ALLEY an 
tical production before t that WI ich Ts 


of the Duke, of Buckin am oc occalioned ; the 
ſteadiuaſs. with ih the King rece ived the R 


news in the chapel, "SIA indeed to be 


ant N 

reſeued from obliy ion. 
P [4 18 15 7; ' hat. 1 9 NEX Y 

Neither of theſe pi pieces that at ſeem to an 


their own dates could have been the ſudden. 


effuſign, of fancy, In the verſes, on the 5 
Prince's eſcape, the prediction of bis x mare 


riage with the princeſs of Fr rance muſt have 


& F1 


been written, after the event; ; in the other, 


the promiſes of the Kiog's Kindneſs to t the Rs 
deſgendants, of Bockingham, Which 10515 
not be properly praiſed till i it. had ; e by 

its effects, ſhew that time was taken for re- 

viſion and improvement. It is not known 

that. they were, publiſhed * till * W 
a A b 
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Waller was, not 990 of wet i idolaters 41 


praiſe. who cultivate their winds at the ex- 
pense of their fortunes. Rich as he” was, by 

inheritance, he. took care. early 10 A richer, 

by marrying. Mis. Banks, A | great 'heirels ig 
the city, whom the intereſt of the court 5 


1 to obtain fon Mr. Crafts. Having 
, {197 2 4 brought 
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brou ht him a fon, who died young, and a 
ergJ-datid WAs free wits rSUr Ul to 
M.. e Dertiſer bf O fd te? he dd in 
ehndded bud def him x πννν ] of abu 
ſtvecaliditetty, gay ant weafTE V, to pede 
Rlmfelf with aubthér marriage þ d11w ebigl el 
10 700 uw 40smIaAaMRqgQE 23 21d oo 
10 Be 266 yaudy to rt beauty; and pft 
e e refAfiable," ke 
fx his Heurt , perhaps'halF '#oidly auch Half 
atwbirioufly, vpn rhe L005 Dofbthbn SIdfiey, 
eldeſt daughter of the! Carl“ (gps Fieteulter, 
Whom'heledfirre8 by UE he poetry nedbbiich 
Sathbriffh ioed{cbrateUy the: tate is derivel 
from the Latin appellation of gar, and im- 
"plies; if Y means Aly thing} a ſpirilleſs 
"rildhefs} uindg Guts gootonmtbre? fuchs 
'exehteg ratet dtudetwefg und veftectn, A 
uch a cuph! atways Weared ty: Krd· 
neſs, H HFH Dead Er Admire. 351 
h ell 16d egos? nmbao dovm 30a 
Vet he defcribelBucharifſoaralublinie pre. 
Stn sech el Pokgktpo when; 18d 
imperious influence, on whom he looks with 
amazeffefx rut hel chhn fordiieſyhwHlofethains 
be wiſhes}! thougtf imlevaing tot brealt, and 
whoſe preſentes is e that * mudrie/s. 
| His 


M Al UE N 3 
s bus ,xavoy beib orfw act s mid 1quord 
His agguauyangce-With this high-born dan 
gave Mit 2A OꝰHονν⏑,⁰ty ofi boaſting (its. ia⸗ 
fluence) ſhe Was not to bo ſubduedhby tho 
powers of yenſe. put ſejected his addrefies, t 
is ſaid, with diſdain, and drave him away to 
ſolace his diſappointment with Amoret or 
Ehylliges; She married, i n 4639 the Bark at . 
Sondenland, who; died at Newberry in the 
king/s.cauſe;, and in het old age: meeting 
| lomemhere, with Waller, alked bim, when 
hefwould again write, fuch, verſegyuphn hat 
+ When youo ares yung, Madam, i ſaid 
ben eb and as handſonte, a yew vere hen 
mi bas JN 10 noneltiaqge ans 513 mort 
ella his part of; his life 1 it: wa that; he. Was 
knowa ta. Clargudens amapgtithe reſt, of the 
wen whoſwers,emmentobn that age for genius 
And iteratume but known ſa dattle to his ad- 
vantage, that thay iu / ho feachllis character will 
not much condemn Sachariſſa, that ſhe did 
not deſtendifrom her vun do his embraces, 
nor think every excellenge gompriſed in wit. 
dave edool od mod no gona aro ets 
201; The Lady was; indeed, inexotahle; but 
his uncommon q qvalifications. though, they 


poco power upon her, recommended him 
I to 
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to the ſcholars and ſtateſmen; and undoubt · 
/ edly many beauties of that time, however 
they might receive his love, were proud of 
bis praiſes. Who they were, whom he dig- 
nifies with poetical names, eannot now be 
known. Amoret, according to Mr; Fenton; 
was the Wady Sophia Murray. Perhaps by 
traditions p̃ 8 in families more I er 8 
| diſcovered." OR a BR 013 Ye C5177 e M, 
iv Ws! e written at Peuſburſt, it 
has been eollected that! be diverted his diſup- 
pointment by a voyage; and his biographers, 
from his poem on the Whales, think it not 
improbable that he viſited the Bermudas; but 
it ſeems much tnore likely that he ſhould: 
amuſe! himſelf with forming an itnsginaty 
ſcene, than chat ſo itmportent an incidehtp a 
a viſit to America" ſhould have been left. 
—_— in cafe url probability act b undi 


Aid. l 


From his ewentyvcighth to his thirty. fifth 
year; he wrote his pieces on the Redectioncof 
Sallee; on the Reparation of St. Paul's; to 
the King on his Navy; the panegyrick on the 
3 Mother; the two ee to _ Earl . 
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of Northumberland; and perhaps others, of 
which ahe a ebe re nenen cr © ib: 

T [30m warts 
When No. had loſt al N Sachariſſa, 
he looked round him for an eaſier, conqueſt, 
and gained a Lady of the family of Breſſe, 
or Breaux. The time of his marriage is not 
exactly known. It has not been diſcovered 
that his wife was won by his poetry; nor is 
any thing told of her, but that ſhe brought 
him many children. He doubtleſs praiſed 
ſome, whom he would have been afraid to 
marry, and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been aſhamed to praiſe. - Many 
qualities contribute to domeſtick happineſs, 
upon Which poetry has no colours to beſtowy:; 
and many airs and ſallies may; delight imagi- 
nation, which he who flatters them never can 
approve. There are charms made only for 
diſtant admiratiun. Nee bete 18 nobler 
than a blaze. 
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RO? ir was THOTE” hönburablel t Civerſd, 
d enjoying ati eSubefatit förrutte "with that 
independence and fiberty of fpòech àud tor. 
duct which wealth ought always to produce. 
He was however ebnffdered as the Kinithnin of 
' Hattipderi, and was therefore fupbbſed by the 
edurtiels tot to füvoufThe m. 
iges ganoup 100119 end 191903 
When the parfiatelit was called Th 164, 
it appeared tliadt Waller's political” ehitider 
had not been ffiftdkeh. The King's demand 
of à Topply prüaüted one "bf khofe Hoiſy 
ſpeecheb / Wich Giföffuctbh lid Uiſcontetit re- 
gulaffy diate à hed HIHIEd WII Hy perbo- 
Keul rr ces. 
be ay hb. who! k rhthiſelves 
already eridarit; Tan ne vet ipprefitnd them- 
_ 8 ſelves ind danifet4'? and they whb have 
« nothing left can fever ive ff Poli. 
tical truth is equally in danger from the praiſes 
e beds, 48d de ends bf de of pater. 
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ence. chli tpk is ſuch as will al ways: farve 
itg., purpoſe ; an accuſation of acting ꝛand 
preaching only for preſermęnt: ang be exhares 
the Copamans carefully to provide for their pro- 
Jeon ggaLH“ pit, Law. Eng 9 2a9braqubnt” 
Oi on Nn v4gto vr Haitlwy Bob 
It always gratifies, curiglity-to,trace.aſeati- 
ment. 1, Waller has in bis! ſpeech; queted 
Hooker in one paſſage 3 and in anοthf hes 
copied him, without quoting. Religion, 
ſexs Waller, opght to. be the firſk.abing in 
oH our purpaſe and, defireps but, that Which. 8 
*« firſt in digniti is not always topf ede in 
er of time ; for wellsheing; Dosen, 4 | 
being: and the firſtimpediment,iueb,gen 
e remgyes, is the ant 
239 thoſ e Thi ithqut high hey enn not 
Anbot Ach Hpſt., aſſjgneci unte, Adam 
i Wainzega, FF „life, Ang, ge him title | 
vir de, ret hg. ces Ng befors, he ap- 
(5 point. law e hr Rol gGHH “- 


2: "4 God als mort 19y06Þ ni [[80ps 2r din Too © 
20138 TM firſt alfigned.A ” lays Hooker, 


40 ue of life, and then appointed 


wal TR a Jay to.gbſerve-Þ.rue it is, that the 
« kingdom.of God muſt eg S e | 


out * and defires; but inaſmuch as 'a 
8 1 _— | 
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* xighteous life preſuppoſeth life, ĩnaſmuch as 4 
«xo live virtuoufly: it ĩs impoſſible, 1except we 6 
© live; therefore the firſt impediment which 
«<taturally we endeavour to remove ãs penury, | 
% and want of pct without wrote, 5 
« not live.“ 1 511 »10mM2A . b9ta2trigg! 
eee benno etch dr „d fo G09 2nv7 D 
The ſpeech is eee ee n 
poſition," that grievantes ought to be redreſſed 
before ſupplies are granted, is agreeable enough 
to l and reaſon : nor was Waller, if his 
biographer may be credited; ſuch an enemy 
to che King, as not to with! his diſtreſſes 
lightened g for hel relates, that the King 
er ſentopartieularly to Waller, to ſecond his 
0 detHa¹,¶,e of ſome ſubſidies to pay off the 
«army; and Sir Henry Vane ohjectiig 
* apainſt firſt voting a ſupply, becauſe the 
Ring would not accept unleſs it came up 
« to his pròportion/ Mr. Waller ſpoke ear- 
« neſtly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller 
of the houſehold, to ſave his maſter from 
4 the effects of fog boldꝭ a falſity 3 for, he 
% ſaid, 4 am but a country gentleman, and 
« eannot pretend to know the Kingꝭs mind: 
% but Sir Thomas durſt not contradict the 


* ene ; and his ſon, the Earl of St. 
at 11 « Albans, 
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« Albans, :afterwards' told Mr. Waller, that 
e ruined the King. 7 
Torre Terry: ths | THY sd 510999190 Wil 
n se denen e nee unbappily > 
for the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller 
repreſented Agmondeſham Nha third time; 
and was conſidered by the diſcontented party 
as a man ſuſtnciently truſty andi acrimonĩdus 
to be eployed in managing the proſecution 
of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour... 
of ſhip· monty; and his fpeech ſhewi that he 
did mot? difappoint their expectations. Hle 14 
was probably the more ardent, as hisſungdle 1] 
Hampden had bern particularly engaged in 
the diſpure, and, "by" a ſentener Which ſeems b 
generally to be n | 
ticularly"injured./ Viol 412 vet ris 
att Abb N I. f . 0% Mi i fin 
He was not however a bigot to W . 
nor adopted all their opinions. When the | 
great queſtion, whether 'Epiſcopacy: oughit to 
be aboliſhed,” was debatell, he ſpoke againſt 
the innovation” fo cooly, ſotreaſonably, and | 
ſo firmly, that it is not without great injury: '- | 
to his nam̃e that his ſpeech, which was as, 
follotys, r ee —_— in bye 2 


word; — | ö 3 441 N g | 
E 6 « There | 


** 4 2 25 1. E N 
”. „ There is. no | doubt but . 
te what this nation had ſuffered from the pre- 
s ſent Biſhops hath produced theſe com- 
: « plaints; and the apprehenſians men have 
of ſuffering the like, in time to come, 
t make ſo many deſire the taking away of 
« Epiſcopacy: but I conceive it is poſſible 
10 that we may not, now, take a right mea- 
4 ſure of the minds of the people by their 
* petitions; for, when they ſubſcribed them, 
the Biſhops were. armed with a dangerous 
« commiſſion of making new, canons, impoſ- 
« ing new oaths, aud the likes but nom we 
« have diſarmed them of that power. Theſe 
«« petitioners. lately did look upon Epiſcopacy 
« as a beaſt armed with horns, and claws; 
« but now that we have cut and pared them 
(and may, if we ſee cauſe, yet reduce it 
into narrower bounds), it may. perbaps, 
« be more agreeable. . Howſoever, if they be 
& ſtill in paſſion, it becomes us ſoberly to 
- 4 conſider the right uſe and antiquity there- 
« of ; and not to comply further with a ge- 


9 


_ This ſpeech has deen retrieved, from a paper printed 
nde time, by the often of 1g gong ET 


| . 4©/neral 
29 


Dr. J. 
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 heral deſire, than may ſtand with a general 
iced. of 11d do on 7 09 2 15 
rg off n Dorle bad ten ach 1648 
cg Wi' have already ſhewed, that epiſeopacy 
and the evils thereof are mingled like water 
and oil; we have alſo, in part, ſevered 
them; but I believe you will find, that our 
« laws and the preſent government of the 
„church are mingled like whe and water; 
iſo inſeparable, that the abrogation of, at 
" Jeaſtz A hundred, of our. laws is -defired in 
« theſe petitions. I have often heard atioble 
4 guſtwer of the Lords, cgmmended in this 
2 houſe, to a propofition of like nature, but 
4s of leſs coleguence 3,” they gave no-other 
44 reaſon of their refuſal but this, Nalumus 
« mutare Leges Angliau: it was the» biſhops 
„Who ſo anſwered then; and it would. be- 
done the dignity and wiſdom of this houſe 
Wo qa logs * no, with Wee 
i 6m are s | 


7d 


n P32” 


0 W ce een. %, 


1 1e bre ee a e of 
* hadds- against tlie Biſhops ; which, Econ- 
WE. 5 rather inclines me to o theip” defence ; 


22 


Her Took upon Ep A _cognter- 
* ſcarp, or out- work; ; which! - if it be talen 


2=2Vor.1. Aa | © OP 


by this aſſuult of the people, and, withaf, 
this myſtery once revealed, That wwe mit 
eeldeny ibem nothing when they aſk it thus in 


troops, we may, in the next ptace, have as 


[<49hard a taſłk to defend our property, as we 


have lately had to recover it from the Pre- 


„ rogative. If, by multiplying hands and 
« petitions, they prevail for an equality in 
things ecclefiaſtical, the next demand per- 
16 haps may be Lex Agraria, the like equality 
« in things won. 
| MD 26 4010 ande nnn“ 
% The: Romas Boy tells 1 That when 
„the people began to flock about the ſenate, 
and were more curious to direct and Know 
« what was done, than to obey, that Com- 
% mon-wealth ſoon came to ruin: their 
„ Legem roguare grew quickly to be a Legen 
e ferres und after, when their legions had 
found that they could make a Dictator, 


they never' ſuffered the ſenate to hive a 


voice any more in ſuch election. 


> * S116 won 94 8 I 3117 Cl 1840 1 1001 91 


lf theſe great innovations er 


, ſhall expect a flat and level in learning too, 


s well as in chufch-preſerments: Hhos 


un alit Ar xe. * Ca it be true, that 


als td _— c6 grave 


60 
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1 grave and pious men do ſtudy for learuing - 
„ ſake, and embrace virtue for itſelf; yet it 
„ig true, that youth, which is the ſeaſon 
« when learning is gotten, is not without 
ambition: nor will ever take pains to excel 
„in any thing, when there is not ſome hope 
f e others in reward aud e 


0˙ «There are two ucts chiefly alledged 
6; againſt our. i eu 53 0 
« Firſt, Scripture, which, as = men 
$8] HON W out another form. 
2831 903 21 Bot e nan. 
ny Sad. The abuſes = teens _ 
66. + prion. do oo 11601 ,ono0b g.] 150 
19019 o 211185 oo  ANls>w-ram 
1b Saite J will not diſpute it in 
this place; but I am confiderit:that, -when- 
ever an equal diviſion of lands and goods 
hall be deſired, there will be as many 
« places in Scripture, found out, which ſeem 
* to fayour that, as there are now alledged 
_*[againſt the prelacy or-preferment of the 
„ church, And, as for abuſes, When you 
«are now in the Remonſtrance told what 
this 2 that poor man hath ſuffered. by the 
Aa 3 « biſhops, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

8 
| 

| 

| 
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Þ * biſhops, ) ps may be preſented with a thou- 
40 ſand inſtances of poor men that have re- 
be ceived hard meaſure. from their landlords; 
« and of worldly goods abuſed, to the injury 
iT { of others, and diſadvantage of the owners. 
cc « And ticrefore Mr. Sake my humble 
* motion is, That we may ſettle men's minds 
« herein; and, by a queſtion, declare' our 
« reſolution, 50 reform, that i is, not 10 0 abolj 2, 


«6 Epiſcopacy.”, 


It cannot but 1 wiſhed that he, who could 
ſpeak in. this « manner, had been able to act 


with ſpirit. and uniformity, — : | »R 201] 1 j 


42 a&t 


144111. 


When! the ny” 19 0 to ſet the 
royal authority at open defiance, Waller is 
ſaid to have withdrawn from the houſe, and 
to have returned with the king! 8 permiſſion; . 
and, when the king, ſet 5 vp. his ſtandärd, he 
ent him a chouſand Lüfte pee He conti- 


. nued,, however, to fit in the rebelli6us con- 


venticle; 3 but 40 ſpoke,” ſays Clarendon, 
b with great ſharpneſs and. freedom, which, 


„ now there was no d nger of being outvoted, 


* was not reſtrained; and therefore uſed as 


66 an 
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« an argument againſt thoſe who were, gone 
66 vpon pretence that they \ were not "(offered 
«to deliver their opinion freely, 1 in the houſe, 
(6 which could not be believed, When all 
men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, 
« and ſpoke every day with impunity OW 
the ſenſe and 1 of the houſe,” 


Waller, as he continued to ſit, was one of 
the commiſſioners nominated by the Farlia- 
ment to treat with the king at "Oxford; and 
when they were preſented, the King fad to 
him, Though you are the laſt, you are not 
« the loweſt nor the leaſt in 1 iy fayour,” 
Whitlock, who, being PET: of the com- 
miſſioners, was wi nent of this indieſs; 1 im- 
putes it to the king's knowledge of the plot, 
in Which Waller appeared afterwards to have 
| been-engaged againſt tl the parliament. Fenton, 
with equal probability, believes that this at- 
. tempt. to promote t royal cauſe aroſe from 
| his. ſenfbility of the king' 8 tenderneſs. Whit- 
lock ſays nothing of his behaviour : at Oxford: 
he Was ſent With ſeveral others: to add porn p 
to the commiſſion, but Was net otic ol thoſe 


to a Whom the truſt of treatin * Lk im parted, 
A 1 919114 we ©, The 


\S $4 
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16 enge sc iO II ide 

The etwecemens, 3 Fo the name of 
Waller s plot, was ſoon afterwards diſcos. 
vered. Waller had a brother-in-law, Tom- 
kyns, who was clerk of the Queen's council, 
and at the ſame time had a very numerous 
acquaintance, and great influence, in the city. 
Waller and he, converſing with great conſi- 
dence, told both their own ſecrets and thoſe 
of their, friends; and, ſurveying the wide 
extent of their converſation, imagined that 
they found in the majority of all ranks great 
diſapprobation of the violence of the Com- 
mons,, j and, i unwillingneſs 4 to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the 
king, whoſe fear concealed their loyalty; aud 
many deſired peace, though they duſt, not 
oppoſe the glamour. for war; and they ima- 
gined that if thoſe, who had theſe good inten» 
tions could; be informed of their own ſtrength, 
and enabled by intelligence to act together, 
they might overpower the futy of ſedition, 
by refuſing to comply with the ordinance for 
the twentieth part, and the other taxes levied. 
for the ſupport of the rebel army, and by 
uniting; great numbers in a petition; for peace. 
They proceeded with great caution. Three 
only 
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only met in one place, and no. man was 'al- 
lowed to impart. the plot to more than tio 
others; ſo that, if any ſhould be ſuſpected or 
ſeized, more than three cots" not be . 
gered-. UI) 2113 697 H. 

C10 LOL BY 
Lerd 989 Feines in For Jefigs] 2nd," 
Clarendon imagines, incidentally mingled, Pa 
he was a ſoldier, ſome martial hopes or pro- 
jects, which however were only mentioned, 
the main deſigu being to bring the loyal iuha- 
bitauts to the knowledge of each other; fot 
which pufrpoſe there was to be appointed one 
in every diſtrict, to diſtingviſh'the' friends of 
the king, the adhereuts to the parliameut, and 
the meutrals Ho. far they proceeded does 
not appear; the ' reſult! of thtir "etiqiry,' "as 
Pym declated “, was, that within the Walls, 
for one that wasfor the Royaliſts, there were: 
three againſt them; but that without the 
walls, for one that was againſt them, there 
were ſive for then. Whether this was faid' 
from” na ine or gueſs, Was rp » never 
_— tho 9077 bus F16qu Aas 342 


13 10 10qqi 3113 70 
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5 18 3 {ts 


2 else Hiſtory, Vol. e 


dT a way bob. ang ea 
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mon b 01 D( : oclius: as 

lt; i he opiviqn. of 3338 that 5 zin 
wal er's plan no violence or ſanguinary ter, 
ſiſtance, was compriſed ; that he intended only,. 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by pubs... 
lick declarations, and to weaken their powers 
by an oppoſition to new ſupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and more than this, is done 
without fear; but ſuch was the acrimony of 


the commons, that no method of obſtructing 


them was fafe. bo 00 Sch 


About this time — * 8 was Se: , 
by Sir N icholas Criſpe, a man of loyalty that 
deſerves perpetual remembrange: When he 


Was a merchaut in the city, he gave and pro- 


cured the King, i in his exigences, an hundred 
thouſand, pounds; - and, when he was driven 
from the Exchange, raiſed, A ee all 


commandec it. Dy ho 513 


i 5 


7 1s | 


Sir Nicholas flattered himſelf the an | Ohio 
nion, that ne provocation would ſo much 
exaſperate, or ſome opportunity ſo much en- 
courage, the King s friends in the city, that 
5 would. break out in apen reſiſtance, and 
b then, would want only. a lawful ſtandard, and 
all 


(0311196 
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an authoriſed commander; and extorted from 
the'Kitip whoſe judgement too frequently 
yielded to rmportunity, a commiſſion of array, ; 
directed to Tuth as he thonght proper to tio 
minate, which was ſent to London by the | 
Lady” Aubigney. © She knew not what ſhe 
carried; but was to deliver it on the commu- 
nication of a certain token which Sir Nicholas 
1 90 * $5 3 001. 


11100⁰ 


— 


This commiſſion could be only intended to 
lie ready till the time ſhould require it. To 
have attempted; to raiſe any forces, would 
have been certain deſtruction; it could be of 
uſe only when tlie forces fhould appear. 
This! was, However, au act preparatory to 
martial hoffility- Giifpe would undoubtedly | 
have put an end to the ſelſton of parliament, 
had his ſtrength been equal to his zeal; ; and 
out of the deſign of Criſpe, which involved 
very little danger, and that of Waller, which 
was an act purely civil, they compounded a a 
hotrid and dreadful 8 Es 


119 (59 


mo related. I 2 ie 8 e it 
jo told, that a. ſervatit of Tomkyns, lurking 
behind 
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behind the hangings when {is maſter was in 
conference with Waller, heard enough to 
qualify him for an informer, and carried his 
intelligence to Pym. A manuſcript, quoted 
in the Life of Waller,“ relates, that he 
« was betrayed by his ſiſter Price, and her 
&« Preſbyterian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ſtole 
0 ſome of his papers; and if he had not 
« ſtrangely dreamed the night before, that 
his ſiſter had betrayed him, and thereupon 
*© burnt the reſt of his papers by the fire that 
& was in his chimney, he had certainly loſt 
« his life by it.“ The queſtion cannot be 
decided. It is not unreaſonable to believe 
that the men in power, receiving intelligence 
from the ſiſter, would employ the ſervant of 
Tomkyns to liſten at the conference, that 
they might avoid an act ſo offenſive as that 
of nen the brother by the liſter” 8 teſti · 


nN 120 


| The vile cas runs in the moſt terrific 


14 


manner 2 50} 78M v· 


On the aaf May e at ar Oboe 
faſt, when they were liſtening to the ſermon, 
2 mefſenger entered the church, and commu- 
nicated 
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nicated his errand to Pym, who whiſpered it 
to others that were placed near him, and then 
went with them out of the church, leaving 
the reſt in ſolicitude and amazement. They 
immediately ſent guards to proper places, and 
that might apprehended Tomkyns and Wal- 
ler; having yet traced nothing but that let- 
ters had been intercepted, from which it ap- 
peared that the parliament and the city were 
ſoon to be delivered into the hands of the 


cavaliers. 


They perhaps yet knew little themſelves, 
beyond ſome general and indiſtinct notices. 
But Waller, ſays Clarendon, was ſo 
„ confounded with fear, that he confeſſed 
+ whatever he had heard, ſaid, thought, or 
ſeen; all that he knew of himſelf, andallthat 
« he ſuſpected of others, without concealing 
6 any perſon, of what degree or quality ſo- 
* ever, or any diſcourſe which he had ever 
upon any occaſion: entertained; with them; 
* what ſuch and ſuch ladies of great honour, 
** to whom, upon the credit of his wit and 
great reputation, he had been admitted. 
* had ſpoke to him in their chambers upon 
0 5 Proceedings in the Houſes, and ho- 
| 7 they 


594 N 4 I. L E 8. 

8 they had encouraged him to oppoſe them; 
40 what cor reſpondence and intercourſe. the 
6 «had. oth ſome Miitiſters of State at Oxford, 
0 and how they had conveyed all intelligence 
« thither,” He accuſed the Earl of Portland 
and Lord Conway as co-operating in the tranſ- 
action; and teſtified that the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland had declared himſelf diſpoſed 
in favour of any attempt that might check 
the violence of the Parliament, and feconcile 
them to the King. . 


He undoubtedly confeſſed 28 which | 
they could never have. diſcovered, and per- 
haps ſomewhat which they would. with ta 
| have! been ſuppreſſed; for it 1s inconvenient, 
in the conflict of factions, to have that dif- 
affection known | Which cannot fafely. be 


e, 1 „ b 
— 4 1 7 # 43 i 


© 4 - , 


' 
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ape, was + B21 on the fame night 
with Waller, and appears likewiſe to have 
_ partaken,c of his cowardice 3 3 for he gave notice 
ol Criſpe 8 commi x of array, of which 
, Glarendon 215 kney A 750 ow i it was diſcovered. 
en 


eee bad t with the token ap- 


Fe inted * 10 5 from 19) m Lady 1. 1 
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and had buried it in his g Bare en „liefe, b N 
his. direction, it was dug up; . 5 Ys Wy 
rebels obtained, what Clartiidob cot ö felles 
them to have had, the original copy. 1 


1 * 
117 117 : 
: = 
- Ta 


It can raiſe no wonder that they fortned 
one plot out of theſe two deli igns, However 
remote from each other, when they ſaw the 
ſame agent employed ; in both, and found the 
commiſſion of array in the hands of him who 
was employed in collecting the oþinions and 
affections of the people. 88 | + 

1 * }CC2 193000 ' YIDIICUORAU 511 

Of the plot, thus cotnbited, "they" — 
care to "make the moſt, The 5 Leit eur Py 
among 'the 'citizents, to ts een Wie n of Uh 
imminent danger, and hap Pry. Kr nl arid 
inform them, that the deſigu Was ſeize 
* the Lord Mayor and all the Cone of 
40 Militia, and would not ſpare one of them.” 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to be 
taken by every member of either bote, by 

Which be declarell his deteſtation of all con- 
Tpiracies again. the Parliaft ment, ant Bis f re- 
| ſolution to detect and Pp we theta.” They 


then appointed a day '6f thank ivin of 
wonderful OS Wy "which hüt Hut, ys 
5 '_ . Clarendon, 
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Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been 
| ſuch ;a- deliverance, and whether the or 
Was ea! eee 5 noed (19394 
on Ker 11 IS Earl of Portland nee 
Lard Conway were committed, one to the 
cuſtody of the mayor, and the other of the 
ſheriff: but their lands and en were not 


| Waller 3 me hiraſelf deeper 
in ignominy. The Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway denied the charge; and there 
Was no evidence againſt them but the con- 
feſſion of Waller, of which undoubtedly many 
would be inclined to queſtion the veracity. 
With theſe doubts he was ſo: much terrified, 
that he endeavoured to perſuade Portland to 
a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's edition. But for me, i ſays 
he, you bad neyer known any thing of 
s this buſineſs, which was prepared for ano- 
ther ; and therefore I cannot imagine why 
. .* you ſhould hide it ſo far as to contract 
your o ruin by: concealing it, and per- 
ſiſting unreaſonably to hide that truth, 
eee vou, already is, and will 


66 whe” © 


e 
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every day be made more manifeſt. Cau 
you imagine yourſelf bound in honout do 
„ keep that ſecret, which ĩs already revealed 
« by another? or poſſible it ſhould ſtill be a 
« ſecret, which is known to one of the other 
« ſex ?—If you perſiſt to be eruel to yourſelt 
« for their ſakes who deſerve it not, it will 
«6, nevertheleſs be made appear, ere long, I 
« fear, to your ruiu. - Surely, if I had*the 
« happineſs to wait on you, I could move 
you to compaſſionate both yourſelf and me, 
% who, deſperate as my caſe is am defirous 
to die with the honor of being known to 
have declared the truth. Vou have no 
I reaſon to contend to hide hat is already 

i " revealed=—imconfiderately-: to) throw: away 

«. yourſelf; for the intereſt of other, to whoin 
you are leſs ute than you ate aware ol 

18 1K9 193191 6 0 | 0940 eid ail notig log 

NET Konpenfiiation ſeems to have had little 

effect. Portland ſent (June 29) a letter to 

the Lords, to tell them, that he “ is in 

s cuſtody, as he conceives, without auy 

charge; and that, by what Mr. Waller 
* hath threatened him with ſince he was im- 

s priſoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, 

Ky long; and ruinuus reftramt He therefore 
© „ prays, 
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_ %,prays, that be mey not find. the edle of 
« Mr. Waller's threats, by a long and dloſe 
, imptiſonment; but may be ſpeedily brought 
to a legal trial, and then he is conſident 
. © the vanity and falſehood of thoſe informa- 
4% tions which PE been _ 2 him 
n r þ | ay bs 
2 wo u, 360 ente 

10 ia conſequenoe of this letter, the Lords 
ordered Portland and Waller to be confronted; 
when the one repeated his charge, and the 

other his denial. The examination of the 
plot being continued (July 1), Thinn, uſber 

ol the honſe of Lords, depoſed, that Mr. 
Waller having had a conference with. the 

Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Pott - 

aud ſaid, when he came down, „ Do me 
the favour to ftell my Lord Northugaber- 

land, that Mr. Waller has extremely ꝓreſſed 
+ me to ſave, my qu life and bia. by throw - 
ing the blatna upon the, L ard Gonway and 

8 * the Herh of Nena am Stu 

&d 3 blight an whdad ly ehrte ifs 

co Waller, wbis letter to Portland, tells him 

of the reaſons. which he could urge: with, te- 

esc in a perſonal conferences hut 
over · rated his WI oratery; his: vyehe- 
mence, 
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websch whether of 3 e 
a n 
We 
1 ſan his arguments with Portland ! is, 
that the plot is already knowtr to a woman. 
This woman was doubtleſs Lady Aubighey, 
who, upon this occaſion, was committed to 


47 48 


cuſtody ; but who, in reality, when ſhe de- 


livered the commiſſion, ' knew not whit it 
Was. 9981 "Re 4 » f 1. q 22 28 l 2343 k 
* 4 


* , . 
2.4 "© ; 2 11 
2 n 1 * 4 & \ FILL? * 9 " = * 


The patliament then proceeded againſt the 
conſpirators, and committed their trial to a 
couneil of war. Tomkyns and Chaloner 
were hanged near their o-.-ñJnÜ doors. Tom- 
kylns, when he carne to die, {aid it was a 
Poli buſineſs," and indeed there ſeems to 
have been no hope that it ſhould eſcape diſ- 
cbvery ] for though never niore than three 
met ata time, yet a deſigu ſo extenſive muſt, 
by yetefſity, bo communicated to many, who 
could not be etpected to be all faithful, and 
all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his 
encehtion by Hugh Peters. His crime was, 
chat he had commiſſion to raiſe money for 
the Ring 3 but it appears not that the money 
Vor. I. Viv 8 B b ad - was 


oat 


ö 
'% 
: 
I 
' 
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was. to be N upon the wen of 
either © Crit {pe or or Waller's inn oY 


(+ ola 5 of Northumberland, TUM too 


bs 1 


great for proſecution, was only once examined | 


fore the Lords. The Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway perſiſting to deny the charge, 
and r no teſtimony but Waller's yet appearing 
againſt them, were, after a long impriſon- 
ment. admitted to bail. Haſſel, the King's 
ee who ca arried the letters to Oxford, 


Ka vight efore his trial. Hampden 
ao e: 


ath, perhaps by. the intereſt of his | 


fry; ;, Aire in priſon to the end of 
Wh life. ,, Tbey whoſe names were inſerted in 
75 e eee Were engt apitally., 
aer 5 48 jt could nor be proved. ee 
had conſented to.th eit gun nomination. ;, but. 


| gy, were © es Geibel 


ef a were ſeized, 


amd Ss 03 933i 


"= c they ani an an e. 
renden, /* the, mpſt guilty, ich inergdibl 

„ giſfowlation affected, ſuch a remorſe. of 
« conſcience, that his trial: vag Fut of, TY 
e e e ben, e . 
* $99,135 gun denſtanging! used 


281619 * e d _ 
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- » we 
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wadk ö tie Tterval, with, What Theta 
and ſucceſs he dilktwöted flattery hd mbney; 
and how, when he was brought Ju 4) 
beton che HSüfe, Ne Cg HeHfed and lamented, 
and ſubmitted 48a ptores,” may be read 
in the” iſt ry of tlie Rebenion (B. Vii.) p 
The ſpeech; to which Clarendon aſetibes 125 
preſervation of his dear-bought life, is infertd 
in mo Works. The great hiftoriah, however, 
ſretifto' have been miſtaken in. relating 'x at 
* Neballed it in the 5 + On p- 
pli e 1% be tried by wr of 5 3 
fot, a&cording to W e "He "i Wi We : 
pul 5 bar gate e 
nit neh Be e Höch U ag. Ind, Bib 
rich ace i d, Ku Tabel fer; 
but 166" a ES i kf! on WO At; in Wick" 
tittd reel ale ger ke ee 1605, Paz 
GR or dec dub ahh, he Fo 
permitted to Tecollect bimſelf e aun y. 1 


0? Ya Ab Sig Pick br Eil HEK, if 
is Hbt Bbeflat) ko dF th Teckel“ opel 
* Let ie her 7 gh his He Ni enibüb iogta- 
rhek. «Gobi biet belch tire pere le. 
1 Abesbſc He Was gt K prodigy whith | 

World "Kath. feld if. Kaen, becluſg Hs 


bem B b 22 4 charae- 


Höufs 2 TR 10 ry 127 | 


* 


«icharidter inchaded d not the poet, the oratpr, 
and the hero,” . wr 5Uqih ton blucs. 


"= * 28 Ant WY 1011 i} RE 1 Tk 13 : STI 1; 
For the place of his exile, he choſe, Erance, 
and ſtayed ſomo time 9 dars. where his 


—— $7 


wards his ee — bis e 
He then removed to Paris, where he lived 
with great ſplendor and hoſpitality ; and from 
tiene to time amuſed himſelf with poetry, in 

Which he. ſametimes ſpeaks of the rebel, | 


and their en in * natural language 
an honeſt man:: oe 
10 3089 »d1 at gung 575 mud 162d72vo agi! 


\InrAt. laſt it became neceſſary, He his, f ſup- 
pott, talſellihis wife's jawels 3, and being te- 
» dubed,,/ns, bye aid; at laſt, 20 the. rump: je we, 
he ſohicited from Sehe permiſſion to te- 
turn, and obtained it by the intereſt of colonel 
owe, ue ven his ſlr vf. une 
Upon the remains o f. a, fortune, which the 
danger of his life had very, much diminiſhed, 
he liyed at Hall-barn, a bouſe built 5 him- 
elf, very near to, Beaconsheld, w. here his 
„o geber tefided.. His mother, though related 
o Cromwell and; Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal cauſe, and, Wu Cromwell viſited 


her, 


/ 
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her, uſed to reproach him; ; he; in return, 
would throw à napkin at her, and "Fay he 


would not diſpute with his aunt; but finding 
in time that ſhe acted for the king, as well 


as ralked, he made her a priſonet to her on 


— in Her own houſe.” If he weary 


: hing, bes" van not Ana gn 1070 
10 Tal 15412 211 8E 18 oy 
—— now Pioshte, received Whl- 
ler, ac his kinfwian, to a familiar canverfi- 
tions” Waller, as he uſed to relute, found 
iir ſufkeiently verſed im dbefent biſtety ; 
auck when any of his enthüſtaſtick friends 
came to adviſe or conſult him, euld ſome 


times overhear him diſcourſing in the cant of 


the tithes : but, Wäien he retürnsd, he Would 
K Coufin Waller; I moſt eull:to theſe 
men in their de und reſumed the 
com ſtyle or bönerkstiene Pe »d 
70109 10 71912311 203 yd 121 baniando bas um 
"HE repaid *tHE Protector for his Favours 
"(165 by the Hmous panegyrick. Wäre Has 
debt Accs. Cbnlideredd as the Feſt of his 
Petter productions. His choice of ento- 
miaſtit topicks is very judiciots ; Nhe bon- 
"Kdets Crötn welk Whig exaltabion, :26{hout 
e ing how He àttatted ie; Ikliere i edn- 
on Howmor9 mY bz. Slug Is (eguetitly 


: 
m ” 
— - — — — — — = — a — * 
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ſeſſdetnly no merribn of the rebel br tlie ves 
'  giides Al the former part of his heros life 
15 welle with mades ; and nothing is brought 
to View but the ehief, the governot, the de- 
fender of Eugland's hotiour; and the ehlarger: 
of Sher demimon. The act ef violenoeiby 
which he obtained the ſapreme power is lightly. 
treated, and decently juſtißed It was cer“ 
tainly to be deſired that the deteſtable band 
ſhould be diſſolved, which had deſtroyed: the 
chüreh, metdefed the King, and filled the 
nation with tumult and oppreſſion; yet Crom 
well had not the right of diſſolving them, 
for d kliat had hefe done could be juſti. 
fied nN V fuppoſing them inveſted? with! 
lawfültautbörtey. But eotpbinations of widk- 
edfieſs W, overNwhelm tlie world by the 
adyhfitage whigh lieentious principles afford 
dic not tho, who Have long practiſedd per- 
fidy, growfaireſi to each othet .. 
zn 26w bas: eee con nobigq rid 
Hustle poenicoh the war with Spain ars 
ſome' paſſages at leaſt equal to the beſt parts 
of the panegyrick; and, in the concluſion, 
. eee e hipheb Right) of flat- 
tetyl Wyrrseorntending tüyalty to Cromwell 
and eh' fatich. Cron uIL was ve ry deſirqus, 
A f + dd | 6 as 
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25 ppHArs from his, converſation, related. by. 

Whitlock, of adding the title to the PORN 

of (| monarchy, and is ſuppoſed do have deen, 
with · held from it partly by fear of the army, 
aud partly by fear of the laws, which, when 
hei ſhould govern by the name of King, 
would) bave-ceftraiued, his authority. When, 
therefore a deputation was ſolemnly ſent to 
invite him to the Crown, he, after a long 
conſeuce, refuſed it, but is, ſaid to have 
fainted in his coach, when he parted from 


then 35 noffteqο bor Homogt A Hoist: 


901" 2090 ori: to 1d Gr 03 300 bed tisur 


The pbem on the death of the ProteRor;; 
ſeems to have been dictated by real, yenaratign, |; 
for his memory. Dryden and Sprat wroteon, ! 


the ſame occaſion but they Wege young men, 


ſtruggling into notice, and haping for ſomo 
favour from the uliug/ party. Waller had. 
little to expect; he had received nothing but 

his pardon from Cromwell, and was not 

likely ta pk any. thing from thoſe who.ſhould 
ſucceed him. aug sel 18 Hes Sao] 
noftulonoo oft of, bus 3 A H,νj,j g to 
-Sdon afterwards the Reſtauration ſupphed! 
ita ich another] ſubjects and heexertet hjs.; 
gy his elegans and his anelod B 

| B b 4 with 


* 
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wich! qudlatzetity,>for Obaflbs the? Second, 
Ielne mot poſſble d read, witflout lm con. 
tempt and indignation, poems of the ſame 
author, /afcriving the higheſt degree of phwer 
aH#2p12ty to Charles the Firſt, then'trantfer- 
nig tho fame power and pioty to Oliver Otom - 
well, now inviting Oliver to take the Crown, 
anther congratulating Chärlestthe Sebond 
on his recovered right. Neither Cromwell 
0 Charles could value his teſtimony as the 
effect of convictiun or tecrive his praiſes a 
effuſious of reverence ; they could cohſider 
them but as khie labour of invention, and the 
tribute of dependence? O41 (11199 91500 


2:1:Pobryy imdendn proßaſu gien; botthelegi- 
timate end of( fiction is the conveyance of 
truth; and he that hus flattery ready for all 
hom the vidiſſitudes Of the world happen 
to exalt; muſt be ſcorned as a proſtituted 
mind, chat may retaiti the glitter of wit; but 
has loſt the dignity of virtue. 
112 i144) EE 3608 *I. Qt FLOW; Ts, Th 51011 aid 
The Congratulation was conſidered as infe- 
or im poetical merit to the Panegyrick; and 
is teportedʒ that hen the king told Wal- 
to Hie dg neidgie 01 u,] to ite! adler 
958 


WA U UE N. 5 

letoof the: diſparity, he anſwered, 4 Phete, 
Sir, 1ugceed better in fiction than in truth 

omsl 207. fo. emgoq - notisagibin bus gms} 
0 Phe Cougratulation 18 — —5 not infetior 
to the Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, 
- arfor Want of diligenee; but becauſe Crom 
well had done much, and Charles had done 
little, Cromwell wanted nothing to raiſe him 
to heroick excellence but virtue; and virtue 
his poet thought himſelf at liberty to ſupply. 
Charles had yet only tha merit of ſtruggling 
without ſucceſs, and ſuffering without deſpair. 
A life of eſcapes aud indigence could ſupply 


poetry with no ſplendid ã mages. to 910i) 


In the firſt patliament ſummoned by Charles 
the Second (March 8, 1661), MWalles ſat for 
Haſtings in Sufex; aud ſerved for diſſerant 
places in all the parhantentis oft that reign. In 
a time when fancy; and gaiety were the moſt 
powerful recommendations to regard, it is not 
likely that Waller was fargetten.!; Hel paſſed 
his time in the company that was higheſt, 
both in rank and vit, from! which) overt bis 
obſtiuate ſobiiety did not Denαuνννẽ,¹hhim. 
Thaugh he drank: water, hie was egablediiby 
- his fertility of mind to heighten the mirth of 
Bac - 
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Bacchanalian afſemblies; aud Mr. Saville 
faid;” that no mati in England ſhould keep 
« him company Ene n but po 


1 oh a, gl Sit 10 


D ele 2643 4832211 „ O0HoOgtoiuns „gin: 
I be praiſe gen him by St. Bede l . 
proof of his reputation; for it was only by 
his reputation that he could be known, as a 
writer, to a man who, though he lived a 
great part of a long life upon an Engliſh pen - 
ſion, never condeſcended to underſtand the 
language of the nation at een him. 
ig ib oi nose ard tun Jon bi ol 
In the Parliament, 4 hie was,“ ſays Burnet, 
« the deliglit öf the houſe,” and though old 
« {aid the fivelieſt things of any among them.“ 
This} however, is ſaid in his account of the 
year ſeventy:five," Whett Waller was only ſe. 
venty. His namiie as à ſpeaker occurs often 
in Grey's Collections; but I have found no 
extracts that can be more quoted as exhibiting 


en of gaiety than A e of argument. 
ort AM3V SOL „ion EET : 2H 


op He: 618 of fuch bk bar ü re 
marks were circulated aid recorded. When 

the duke of York's influenck was high, both!“ 

in Scotland and England, it drew, ſays But- 


net. 


net, a divehy reflection from, Waller the .geley: 
brated pit) t He, Haid, the, houſe. of como 
« mqns. bad reſolyed that, the duke hon. 
“not reign after the king's death; but che 
« king, in oppoſition to them, had reſolved 
« that he ſhould reign even in his, life.“, If 
there appear no extraordinary /zve/inejs in this 
remark, yet its reception proves the ſpęaker 
to have been a celebrated wit, to bays had, a 
name which men of wit were proud of. men 
. e % 03 babasgtabnoag 1 . N 


T7 n 36 nolan 003-30 9980906 
He did not ſuffer his reputation to die gra- 


dually away, which may eaily,, happen in a 

long life, but renewed, his. glaim ta poetical 
diſtinction from time to timer, as, pccalions .. 
were offered, either by publick <veuts or pri - 
vate igeidents; and, Hontenting himſęlf, wich. 

the influence, of. Bis, muſe, ox, loving quiet... 
better than influence, he ueves ee * ei 
olficg of magiſtracy , 3100 3d 89 1801 206810 


Savvy 415 10 2119200 ant vin 89 10 3 lle 
He was not, however, without Giada atten = 


tion, to his fortune z, for he, aſked, from the 
King (in 1668) che provoſtſhip, of Eaton Cob 
lege, and obtained it ; but Clarengop 124 0 13 


je PRRERY ſeal, to the grauts alledgng that 0 a 
RET coal 


Y,,-v Q 
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| could be | 99 joy by 2 erg yea It ; is 
4 t ht ry Wotton qu W 
abr 8 HK,» 2 2092 38 
£ {elf for fs 101 thyc 


A 
2 ee 119? 


"Fo this nia nds maren ak 
the v 1 and acrimony with which \ Waller 
1210 Buckingham” s faction in the Posen. 
tion of Clarendon. The motive Was  ilibetal 
and diſhoneſt, and ſhewed that more" than 
fixty years had not been able to teach him 
morality, His accuſation is ſuch as Cnfci- 
ence can hardly be : ſuppoled to to dictate without 
; 282 of malice. 2 We were to be go- 
.< vern ed by j aniZaries inſtead of parliaments, 
4 and a * in lang er from 4 worſe plot than 
« that of the 23 of November ; then, if 


the 17 85 s and Commons had been deſtroyed, 


Alt 


| «, 1 ad en 5 e ; buy hers both 


royed at ever,” This is the 


a x A957 
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6 BS, 51 the | Chancellor's J Wat 


11017. 


a the vacancy gave 1 5 encourage ement for 
vi” 15 5 EE h the oe Feber to 


* rf LY bs AV2TT « 
bee lon 
'vioH s | 


19 0 AY far El ays, 11 

1 debe office could be held e 0 y by a clergy» 
man, according to the a& b. unden rmity, 
Sue: e the provoſts had always received inſtitu- 
tion, as for : a parſonage, . from the biſho of 
Lincoln. Che King then ſaid, he could not 
break the Law which be had 8 5 De. 
0 25 Cradock, famous for a ſingle ſermon, 


at moſt for two ſermons, was choſen by the 


11 EON 71 


Fellows, 43 11 5 41 h 82075 21H ils {fs 
Dod 93535 3293 Sa 
.* That, he aſked, any thiog i more * not 


though 15 continued obſec equions to.th "court 
) 4&5 218 1 


Ae the en Gi 2 rles's reizen. 1813 * 


FP Akt the acceſſion. of e James tn bes I 
. he. was choſen for r parliame: t, Bs 4 


1 


a rſcore, at s Sal 5 5 * 115 wrote 
1 of 7 LG by Dry of. the J. ki, En- 
Pire, Which 1 Pre ſented to the Ki Ki on his 
birt rth-day. is remarked, by his commen- 
tator e, „hat in reading Taſſo he had 


imbibed : 4 ve i ration © the Heroes of 
ay War, nd a z W . ty to the 
Turks, which eye? ek im.” FF ——- ies, Bow 
ever, having ſoon after 900 hat fie Wache 
a Holy 


3 


— TG en EO — 


oh W A I I f f. | 
4 Holy Wat at herne, made haſte to put 1 


Alen & che Totks cut of is poet. 


eli et „ei dr ane 


Jachet treated him with Kitdueſs And fe. 
millatit; „of Which inftatices” are given by 5 


the Utter of his life. Obe de, taking bin of 


into the'dlofet, the King ded him how he 
liked one of the eg 25 My eyes, ” ſaid 
Waller, Ware din, and 1 & ft kw iow 
= oy g £448; it was tlie prineeſs of Orange.” 
Sh is,“ ald“ Wallet, like 7 e, 
4 Ran the Woid. The King aked 
whb! was that; aud was“ ares Queen” 
N gel 67 Wonder, aid the ing, 

% you ſhould think ſo; but I muſt coufeſs 


e a G Gig bat” Ahd, Sti, 


ſaitf Wallet, dick you” ever know A Her 


« fe 4 Je ond e Sach i The Hory, 


which I once Heard 6f fone” other tan, = 
Poltited axioms, valid acute replies, fly Hofe 
about the wörld, And are affigned Reva Mt: 
to theſe whom it may be the faſhion to Eele- pl 


brate. 00 219Ww0q nini aid 3607 zaun 
204 Holder 291111 9113 IB 1 Dis : 20010 10 b baud 


When the King Knew that Be Was" tho 85 
to airty his daugkitet to Dr. Birch, a cler- 8 
gyman, be ordered a Freuch gentle 3 

bg ,WOIT a tell 


W A H E N 
tell 1 n „the King wonderech he yopſd. 
« rhjyk of marrying, his dauglner to. falling 
« church.” «© The King,” ſays Waller, 
„ dogs, me, great honour, in taking noticerof 
« my, domeſtick affairs; but, I, hays; lied. 
« long enough, to obſerve that this falling, 
« FP has, bl trick of ifing again. 1 
545 YM : nig il to Sd“ b Ti 
He wok notice to bis friends, ot the King's 
conduct 3, and faid,. that, $ he would be leſt; 
« like a whale upon the; ſtrand. Whether 
be was privy; to any of the trapations Which 
ended i iv the Revolution, is. not xn n. His, 
heir Joined, Fg prince of Orange. 
105 Aut L 3ud ; of Anid bluorft ur 
Hering now attained an age beyond which 
the laws of nature ſeldom, ſuffer liſe to be 
extended, otherwiſe than by. a future ſtate, 
he ſeems to; have, turned his mind, upqu prey, 
patation for the deciſive hovr, and. therefore 
conſeerated his poetry to devotion. It, is, 
pleaſing to diſcover that his piety was withgut 01 
weakneſs; that his intellectual powers conti- 
nued vigorous; and that the lines which he 
compoſed. when, #1, Are N gut e neither 
read nor X MEN” Infexior to the effuſons 


of by Tau: „ 4911914 '$ LIN oo 15 1 es 
OWar 


EL WALLER 


Tomas the decline of life,” (fs bought. a 
ſmall houſe, with a little land dt Colſhill; 
and ſaid, he ſhould be glad to die, like the 
« ſtag, where he was rouſed.“ This, how⸗ 
ever, did not happen. When he wal at 
Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid : 
he went to Windſor, where Sir Charles 
Scarborough then attended the King, and re. 
queſted him, as both.a friend and phyfician, 
to tell him, wbatithatfwelling meant. * Sir,” 
anſwered Searboronghzc(44:pour: blood will 
“ run no longer.“ Waller repeated fome 
lines of vs INE GE Sp, 1 

| U e an £ 

As the dete increaſed upon binds be 
compoſed; himſelf for his departurez/ and 
calling upon Dr; Birch to give him tlie holy 
ſaerameut, he deſired his children to take it 
with him; and made an earneſt declaration 
of his faith in Chriſtianity. It now appeared, 
what part of his converſation with the great 
could be remembered with delight. He re- 
lated, that being preſent when the duke of 
Buckingham talked profanely before K ing 


Charles, he faid to him, „My Lord, I am 
« a great deal older than your grace, and 


„ have, 
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% have, I believe, heard more arguments for 
0 Atheiſm than ever your grace did; the | 
„Hape lived long enough” to fee there is 
„nothing in them; and nf I hops, your 
« 13 wil,” 1 | 
| $4 T1485. SRO" 2. 
"He Jied-Octotir 215 468%; int was bun 
at Beaconsſield, with a monument erected by 
his ſon's executors, for which Rymer wrote 
the! inſcription,; aud which 1 217 Is now 
reſTued from dilapidation. Rees en 
0 161 5 415 9 T0877, Set +" 
Het foieialchildret YER wife; 
of whom, his daughter was married to Dr. 
Birch. Benjamiti, ie clade 1h, was diſin- 
herited, and ſent td New Jerſey, ab Wanting 
common undetſtanding. aft knee 
ſon, inherited che eſtate, and repreſented 
Agmondeſham'! in parlament, but at laſt 
turned Quaker. William, the third fon, 
tras 4 merchaut in London. Stephen, the 
fourth; was an emibent Doctor of Laws, 
and one of tlie Commiſſioners for the Union, 
Thereis ſaid to have been Later, of whorh 


35 . 
88 Fee en 
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17 Se un, 
of Wal 15 both, moral ps 

18 Kok bas, been drawn by Clarendgn, ta, 

m he was  familiarly known, with nicety, 

w ich certainly none to whom he Was ok 

known can preſume to emulate. It i 1s there 


fore inſerted here, with ſuch remarks as 
others, haye ſupplied; after which, nothipg 


remains but critical xammation of bis fen. 


5541 chan W. aller,” ſays Clarendon, * '&% was 
6 born to : Avery f fair eſtate, by. the parſimony, 
44 or frug ality, of « a wife father and, mother: 
« and be tho. abt 1 it o commendable an, ad- 
4 vantage, = he e reſplyed te to improve i it with 
44 Bis utmoſt care,  upop 1 im his gature 
6 be. was mu 1 aud, in order; to 
& that, he was ſo much reſerved aud retired, 
« that he dy 8 $ fcarcel y eve. * of, till oy! his 
45 addrefs,: ang 9 dexterity he b ad d gotten a. very | 
« rich wife in the city, againſi all the recom- 
«© mendation e <Rapce and. authority 
F 's the Co 013, 15 uch Me as fhor qugbly A 


he, behalf of „Nu. Sroftye and 
* e ol toy #0 ſoge 1055 e 4 
«2 i oppbfft tion. e had 

4. Song t * — alli 1 k 197 lief 
6 forruye 17 79 11 Zi ay ge 4 fricndfh 


66 5 0 
Honm 43> A ©, 


41 er 3h 
« with Dr. ley h d 
10 ft allt ücted hi b got the Pg 
is böcks, to Which his natural' p pa arts aud 
« protr pete inclined "him, ef e 
3 Ae and at the age de der 1 
hs ufed to give 6 over writing verſes (for he u 
« near thirty years when he firſt engag Wo 
u himſelf in that exerciſe, | at leaſt 19 7 
„ was known to do ſo), he nie the 
% town with two or three pie ces of that Kind: 
«ag if 'a tenth Muſe had been hewly born 
« to cheriſh drooping g poetry. © Dodtor 
At that 100 ught Fu pts ON Set err 


com- 


th 
1 pany, which w. oft elebfaßed 1 good | 


% converſation; RE he” Was s eefived and 
i effeemed with great App lavſe and gelber. 
| He Was a very pal 0 {courter in n earneſt 
Ad. In jeſt, and "therefore fore” ery y gr rateful to 


all Kiüd of ac 1 1 y was. not 
1118 131191z20 D115 
«rhe leſs eſteemed for bein Fefy⸗ nich. 3 | 


102031 211] us FIM1586 4719 


UH had been even artec in par iaments, 
© liefe he fat when he 985 ery „ W and 


%, lien they were reſumed 3 in 1 laſer after a 4 
11 Jong e BY, 1 ELLE ar | ole af 50 - 


44 fenblies wi HA *advanta 51 6 Jena 


« tacetol wa King, and by thinkin 
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388 WAE 2 E K 
muell on ſeveral arguments (hieb his tem- 
4 per and complexion, that had much of 
| «melancholitk; inclined him to), he emed 
« bften to ſpeak upon the ſudden, When tEe 
e occaſion had only adminiſtered the oppor- 
45 tunity of ſaying what he bad thoroughly 
« conſidered; which gave a great luſtre: to, all 
« he ſaid; which yet was rather of delight 
« than weight. Tbere needs no more be 
eo ſaid to extol the excellence and power of 
« his wit, and pleaſantneſs of his converſa- 
6 tion, than that it was of magnitude enough 
to cover a world of very great faults; that 
« is, ſo to cover them, that they were not 
taken notice of to his reproach; viz. a 
« narrownefs in his nature to the loweſt 
degree; an abjectneſs and want of courage 

| eto ſupport him in any virtuous undertaking, 

an inſinuation aud ſervile Aattery to the 

"IM height, the vaineſt and moſt imperious na- 

ture could be contented with; that it pre- 

* ſerved und won his life from thoſe who moſt 
« reſolved to take it, and in an occaſion in 
„% which he ought to have been ambitious to 
* Habe loft it; and then preſerved him again 

e fron tlie reproach and èntempt that was 

"Tie" to him IM 1 3 it} and for 


” 7; . . 
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WALLER 489 
svindicating it at ſuch a ptice that it had 
power to reconcile him to thoſe hom he 
t had \moſt offended and provgked; and con- 
„ tinued to his age with that rare felicity, 
that his company was acceptable, where 
6% his ſpirit was odious; and he was at leaſt 
$6. II Where he was moſt SS! Eg. 


8 | : * : 
* 


Scl is e add of N. on 
which it 1 not be i ee to make __ 
2 A 


{op 
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0 9e u id net ,nom 3 
40 «He was unde y Haide known. gill he, had ab- 
«tained a rich wafe, in the city“ 
195 7 10 32430 451 i oY 
He 3 a neh wife abont the age of 
three · and twenty ; an age before which few 
men are conſpicuous much to their adyantage. 
He was now, however, in parliament and 
at court 3 and, if he ſpent, part, of his time 
in privacy, it is not reaſonable to ſoppoſe, 
that he endeavoured the improvement of bis 
oe mind as well 48 of hig fortune. D. on "= 
2 evormding wad ved. ot id gug od doidvy *: 
That Clarendon might mie dge the motive 
7 of his retirement is the, probable, be- 
. en he „ wiſtaken, the com- 


3 mencement 


ED YT” I TD , ee tad — — 
. 


2 WAL UB ky 


mencemment of his poetry» which heduppoſce 
2 tai; hnys: Attempted | before, thixgy. 


As bis; Hit pieces were perhaps not printed 
the ſucceſſion -of his compofitions; wo o 
known; ; and Clarendon, who cannot be ima- 
gined to heve been very ſtudious of poxthy, 
did nat ſectiſy his l _—_ by conſulting 
Waller's book. zotob 31 2111 tn fragdol f\ 


ane ov ono bon gi not 


* Qlarendon:obferres that he was Ane 


doch wits of;the age by Dr. Morley 4. but 


| the writer of his Life relates, that he was 


already amg. them, when, bearing a ndiſo 
in the ſtreet, and enquiring. the | cauſe, they 


| 08g a, ſon of Bey, Jonſon under an arreſt. 


_ 


This was Morley, whom, Waller ſet free A 


the expence of one hundred pounds, took him 
into the country a8 director of his ſtudies, 


and then, procured him admiſſion into, the 
company of the friends of literatute. Of this 
fact, Clarendon had 2 nearex, knowledge than, 
the biographer, aud ane to be 
credited. n avg ned een 


30611695 115 151161, 0) 25. 1G 161 * * 10 * 1630 


The account of Waller's parliagentary- 
eloquence is ſeconded by Burnet, who, though 


| be, galls; him fiche delight gf; the bouts,” 


e that © he, as — 300 N 
boondeit . e 


WAL EE 368. 
«that, which ſhoflÞnitke him be dpplatidad;! 
«vhs never laid the buſiiieſs of the Houſes! 
«heart; being a vain and empty, though G 
«xyieryy man- e goift92>yt ons 
-5mmt sd 3081s ofve ,cobams[l bus ; nvo0d 
Of his inftvation and flattery it is not h 
reaſonable! to believe that the "truth is told? 
| Aſcham, in his elegant deſcription of thoſe 

whom in modern language we term Wits, 
ſays; that they are ohn flattertrs,” und Privy 
moor Waller fliewed à little of botty/ 
when, opon "fight of the Dutcheſs of New 
caſtle's verſes on the death of 4 Stag, Be de 
clated that he would give all his bwh ton. 
poſitions to have written them and being” 
charged with the tor bitanes of his adularia 
anſwered, that'® nothing was tooth 75 
ede given, that à lady might be faved from 
the diſgraet of fuch à vile performance,” 
This hbwever was no very thiſchievous'br 
very unuſuab deviation from tfüth: had hrs 
hy pocriß been cot hed to ſuch ttumfactiond, 
he might have been forgiven, though not 
praiſed ; for who forbears to flatter an author 
or a dy? 2 N o inuooak 2 T + 


g 007 390104 yd b2baog>t a: 22nsupols 


Of che laxity of His poktical principles: 
and the wealtneſy of His ref6tutton, Mb expb2* 
35119 A " Ce #* rie 
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rienced the natural effect, by loſing the 
eſteem of every party Fron Cromi wwe Hñ. He 
had onty his recall and from*Chatley the 
Second, Who delighted in his company, he 
obtained _ the pardon” of his relation 
Hampdeu, and the ſafety of Hampden's fon. 
2 | ais oy, 4+: 362 Aaustih long 
As far as conjecture can be made from the 
whole of his writing; and his conduct) he 
was habitühlly and deliberately a friend to 
monarehy: His deviation towards democracy: 
ptocteded from his connectioꝝ with' Hampden, 
for whoſe fake he proſecuted Crawley with 
great bitterneſs; and the invective which he 
pronounced on that oecaſiott was ſo popular, 
that twertty thoufand' copies are — = 
biographer to have been ſold in one ye” 
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It is confeſſed that his faults ill lefe him | 
many friends, | at leaſt many companions, | 
His convivial power of pleaſing is univerſally 
acknowledged; but thoſe ' who converſed 
with him inltimately, faund- hit not only 
Paffionate, effecially in his old age, but re- 
feritfol ji ſo that the interpoſition of friends 
Was ſotnetimes neceffary. a 


21d5b. 55181100 yid- eig bat off 40975 Hi 
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„d gaftol* vd antes tuen off bannsin 

ig Mit, andhis poetry aaturallyyconnefted). 
bim with; the, palite yeritars-af his times be { 
was joined with Lord Buckhurſt in the tran,” 
lation ſof Corneilles Pompey; and.is ſaid ige 
have added, his Help to that of neee Et 
original draught of the Rehearſal, | 

501 merit hm ad nx% e et #87 2A 
The care of his fortune, {which Clarendon, 
imputes to him in a degree little, leis thay ori 
winel, was either not conſtant ar not ſucggſge 
ful for, having inherited, a patrimony of 
three thouſand five hundred pounds Year in 
the time of James the Kirk, and augmented 
atleaſt by one wealthy marriage: ha left, about 
the time of the Rerolution. an inęgcge of not 
more than twelyeor thittęen hundred; ich, 
when the different value of money is reck- 
oned, will be found perhaps not more than a 
fourth part of hat he quae poſſeſſet. 


{P? 


sb: yt issig 10 tene 
of this diminution, part vas the confe- 
quence of the gitts which, be was, fotced to 
ſcatter, and the fine which he Was condemned 
to pay at the detection of his plot; and if 
his eſtate, as is related in his Life, Was, ſe- 
Meſtered, he had probably contracted debts 
* | ? when | 


30.4 WALL E N 
hen he lived in exile; for we ate told, that 
2 Pais he lied in ſplendor, and was the 
cally eee eee bee ee 
that pere 20G OD 75 aẽĩgw an 
A- Eid. ron ib 
4i6-onltedy" oo a+ ken to fat a 
thouſand a year; of the waſte of the reſt 
there is no account, except that he is confeſſed 
by his biographer to have been a bad œcono- 
miſt. He ſeems to have deviated from the 
common practice; to Have been à hbarder in 
eee eee ex in his laſt. 
Stute lou u A. 91043: 869214; 123 
Os bis bourte of Hacke, or chdler ef bock | 
nothing is known” more thay that he pro 
feſſed himſelf unable to read Chapman's 
tranflation of Homet without rapture. His 
opinion concerning! the duty of a poet is con- 
tained in hie deblaratiom, char 4 Re would 
e blot from his works auy livte that did not 
contain forbo chars to virtue“ eget * 


” fy & © * : 
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T HE: gas by which Waller 15 
tended to diltiyguif his writing,” are fpritefi- 
neſs and dignity; His Haller pieces, He 
bee 1 19 to e 

6 the 
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WALL E% 39 
the chief ſource, is gallantr Yo! that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has 
deſcended. to us from the Gothic ages. Ag 
his poems are commonly occaſional, aud bis 


addreſſes perſonal, he was not ſo liberally 


ſupplied with grand as with ſoft images; 
for beauty is more n nen nne 
nimity. 9244 | 3641 | ol A 19 5180 


32.0 At} BUS; 8510 * 
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ſtrains him to à certain nicety and cautions: 
eren when he writes upon the. ſlighteſt” mats 
ter. He has, therefore, in his whole volume, 
nothing burleſque, and ſeldom-any,thingdu> 
dicrous or familiar. Ne ſeems always todo 
his beſt; though his, fubjects are often un- 
worthy of his care. It is not eaſy to think 
without ſame contempt on an author, who is- 
growingilluſtrigusin his on opinion by verſes, 
at one time, To a Lady, who: e do auy 
10 thing, but ſleep, when ſhe pleaſes; at ano- 
ther, To a lady who can fleep when the pleaſ- 
*© es;” now, To a Lady, on; her paſting 
* through a crowd of people; then, g 
6 braidof divers colours woven by four Ladies: 
* On a tree cut in paper j or,. Tosa; 
ee whom be receiued the copy of verſes 


6 * on 
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on the paper- tree, which, for many years, 
5 e e * 18 916 243dfrit rg eff 


„ Gli now and then e a lucky 
| trifle. We ſtill, read the Dove of Anacreon, 
I and Sparrow of Catullus; and a Writer na- 
| turally pleaſes himſelf with a performance, 

which owes nothing to the ſubject. But com- 
poſitions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in time for 
ſomething uſeful; they are flowers fragrant 
and fair, but of 1 thort duration; 5 or they are 
bieſſems to be re as they foretll 
SP ods 2s dad r 24 N 


ſi nl Nui s egg 1 5 2911 * 

| Among, Waller“ 8 TO poems are ſome, 
| Which their ee ought to ſecure from 
| blivion ; 3.8, To Anarbt, , comparing the dif- 
| ns modes of regard with whic he looks 
| 

| 


'F EL. 4 


on her and Sachariſa; 4 and the 955 On Love, | 
that begin, Anger in La words or Hows, 


S7Q\0 ** Kunda A 0 


i In, Rea. he i not equally, esst: 
. ſometimes bis. though ts Are, deficient, Dy 
o Jometimes ig expraion 1 xl 
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| Ther numbers are not always aue 5 e 


Fair Venus, in hs: ſoft arms | 
The god of rage conſin em: yo, 
For thy whiſpers are the charms/' alt 
Which only ean divert his fierce deſgu e- 
What though he frown; and to tumulſt do wieline; 
Thou the flame ig l ore 
EKEindled in his breaſt canſt tane 
r 10 w that N which unmelted lies on thine, 


"He ſeldom "indeed" ferclies an erb 
ſentiment from the depths of cine; His 
thoughts are for the moſt part eaffly under- 
ſtood, and his images ſuch as the ſuperficies 
of nature readily ſupplies; he has a juſt claim 
to po ular rity, becauſe he Wine tõ Common 
degrees of knowled . uy free” at leaſt 
from er pedantry, unefs perhaps 
"th ef of a long 4% the Sun may be" excepted, 

in "which. be, is too much a Cope rnicati, 10 
which 1 may be added the me of the Palm 
in, the verſes on her Pali ng threugh a crotud; 
and a live, in a more kericus Poe * the Re- 
flordtion, about Vipers did treidle, "WHICH can 
only be underſtood by HGH Ho Mappe ko 


know the compoſition of the Theriaca, 


His 
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4, His thumghte . hyperbolics!, 


and de un natural 
Vick enlszad odr so eden edintayor nad 
1 . admite, 
No leſs than thoſe of old did Orpheus Ire; 
It ſhe fit down, with taps all tow'rds her bow'd; 
They, round about her into arbours.crowd : 2 
Or if the walks, in even ranks they ſtand, : 
TEN SALUTE and obſequious bind, 


In another place; 


Tr 2veWwils 109 8 YN! Is 30 530 
While i in the park 14g, the. liſtening ds 
- Attend my paſſion, and forget to fear : 
When to the beethes I report my ame, 
They bow their heads, as if they ſelt the ſame, 
To gods appealingy when I reack tbeir bowers, 
With loud complaints they anſwet me in ſhowers, 
Io thee a wild and cruel ſoul is given, 
—Mexodeafahan trees, and prouder than the heaven 
Sie 211 L643012{/7PalGoIA0 2(8-910M 


On the head of. a « ths ona vary gl no 


— 


0 fertile head. which, evety vent aul 2 
Could ſuch a crop of wonder bearb. 
The teeming, oarth-did; neter bring 0! 

So ſoqp, ſq hard, ſu huge a thing: = 
Which might it never: hade been caſt / 
75 Each, ycar 6 w eovold 
mo? Theſe 


, 


WALLET ip 
Theſe lofty branches had ſupply'd 
The Hatch bald ſon's prodigious pride: 
Heaven with theſe engines had been iſtabd 
When MNOnaing brapd on. tds fail d. 


mb 


Sagte baäig ſacceeded in the, BY 
part, be makes à feeble concluſſon. In the 
ſong of... 6 Sacharifla' s and Amoret' 5 F riend- 


+ ſhip,” the two laſt es ae have 


been omitted, 


IF id 180610. 


His i images of 1 ate not en 
the bighoſt es delicate. 3-1 ge e 
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Then hall, my love this doubt diſplaces.” * 
And gain ſuch truſt that L may come 
A5 banquet ſometimes on thy fare, 0 © A 
But make tend meals at hom. 

21 l ung bas bi & 9803-04 
lia de 'thought too re- 
mote and unconſequential: as in the verſes 
on the Lady Dancing ! And , to beg 904910 


The ſun is figures Teck Atte d lin 
Joys with che moon to play 9010 6 dul blub 
To the ſpyeet ſtrains they tdva¹,ẽP ? ＋ 
Which do teſult from then ownſpheres ? o 
As thistaymph's dances! Ji 19 gies doid 7 * 
Moves will the humberb wich he heats!" + 
T Some⸗ 


how fill a diſtithy. is expanded and attenuated 


4 
own; n 
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was 9 men inlet he lt 


* n. and W ; 


Chlors! f nce firſt our calm of W 1 


Was frighted hence, this good we fad, 
Your favours with your fears increaſe, . 
And growing miſchiefs male you Kind: | P 
So the fair tree, Which iff a bs n 

ler fruit, and ſtate; — Sg 
n ſtorms from that uprightneſs ſwerves : 

- <Avd theiglaciearth about her ft ga. 

| With tradſure/fromher yielding boughss. . 

val AT 5 £5640 597 e, HE 46.4 
- His images are not always diſtinct; 3886, in 
the, following, pallage, he confounds Long 08 
a. oh 2 my fl bs 


"SE St if chit ours Faint, en. 
ech gh pat, ee 
„And a denk Vicar 76 25. — 7 Hite we 
- She has à trip, and oy be v „ 
Can, with & fiugle look; nne eee wil! 
43 -4 colde{ftbreaſt;ithe'rude@tattions 2: 9.1) 
| I e e 3-2 
| 0 caſhakflattery .qre-damatiimes 
2 73 happy, as that in netura gur ar 


| Saver Pen; and ſomelmes mpg and. tri- 
| * => 4 | | Ang, 


—_— ET. 
fling, as that upon che Card torn by the Raven. 


101 


There ate d few lines ri i the Burr 


Fife; Winch he is ſaid by Fenton to tywve 
kee A Mer under corretion; | It has 
pened to Waller, as to there, that his ſus · 
ceſs was not . in Fre, to bis la- 
bour. 


1 * 
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Of theſe EK STOOL relies the 
tion. The amorous verſes have this to re- 
heal tha thoſ of ſome other pot. Waller 
is not a cs at the laſt gaſp he does not 
dio 6f a frown; nor live upon a ſmile. There 
is; MOW ver tuo much love, and to many 
and the Empire of Heauty id repeefented* ag 
exertiug its influence further than can be 
allowed by the multiplieley of, human paſ- 
bone, and the variety of human wants... Such 
books, therefore, may, be conkgercd: as f- 
ing the world under a falſe appearance,” bd, 
fo far a+ thay sin edit from the: young 


and unexperienced, r 


- ” 
E ²˙ m . ˙ eo — _ 
Bd. ; * 82 — 
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Of g nöbler end loge web y her- 
rinatiess;” the greater part id panegyricat's vor 

of praiſe be wur very laviſh, as is obGryed by 
his imitator, Lord Lanſdo wu: 


201 1807 JI 08 10 10 W Jo As flici! 
No ſatyr ſtalks within the hallow'd 5 7th 
But ꝗueens and heroines, kings and gods abound 9 
Gloty and arms and love are all the ſound. 


I the Hirſt poem, on the danger of the 
Printe on ttie ebaſt of Spain, there is a perils 
aud ridiculots' mention of Arion at the be 
1 paragraph, or the Cu- 
See, 8 in part fidlieulodfly meant, and in part 
ridiculouſly, enmid The poem, howeyer, is 
ſuch as may. he juſtiy praiſed, without, much 
allowance for the ſtataſof our pactry and, lan- 
guage at ahat time.. bris nac 07 bude 
abdemmo? eit 3 Ro e ,ẽi] zig r doid 
The two next poems are upon the King's 
 behaviour*at' the "death" of Buckinghad and 

upon his' NN 240 mot v * 5001 


| i l 8 the firſt, uſed the Paget die 
with great propriety: boo! 901 bus neg. 


88 f was want of ſuchsa precedent as this 


5 Made the old Heathen frame their gods amiſs 


* 


WAY LES 43 
Inaboypeempnche:Navytboſs lines Gre 
very noble which ſuppoſe the, King's power 
ſequgs,agapht a ſerond Deluge; .tongble, 


that it were almaſt timingl. to remark. the 
miſtake of cenire for ſurſace, or to ſay that the 


empire of this ſaæ Od be worth little if it 


ere not that the waters terminate in land. 
Davgot Sil He it vol Ban rut brs N00 
Ahe poemyupen Salle bas forcible ſen- 
rments 5 but.the, caneluſon. is fehle, That 
aptheizRepairs. of 3St Paul's. has, ſomething 
Panto} e ee . 
Amphion ;; and ſomething viglent and harſh, as 


* 
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A Gentle grent Pole, Ac Hege = out 
hole ftatbebtetting This, thit Ute chile |- 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter chi 22644 
Which the glad ſaint ſhakes off at his command, 
2"&As ancecthecviger from chinacred bangs 3 7 
980 Joys; 


The creeping ivy from his injur q ge · 21 nogu 
Oklahe ger lah genp leren the Grit, is extra. 

vagant, aud the ſecond NO 18212 dit 
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good men, that verſe has been too littl 
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Olnmpotened: cannot be exaheed d Hi? 
cannot be ere nn 
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Fah, Tllankſzieiug , Repentanpey} arid: Sug- | 
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not at leiſure for cadences and epithets. Sup- 
picatlöh of man to mam may diffuſe itlelf 
thiough” any Topicks of 'perfuafivi'z Vat 
WppTication'ro God can only rr 
iii boi 16 6 48% ide x2) 
Of ſentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the moſt ſimple exprefſion is the 
moſt ſublitie. Poetry loſes its Iuſtte and its 
power, becauſe it is applied to the decoration 
of ſomething mote excellent than itſelf.” AN 
that pious verfe can do is to help the metory, 
and delight the ear, and for theſe purpoſes it | 
may be very ufeful! but it ſupplies nothing | 
10 che ind” The ideas of Chriftiati Theo- 
158% Are tos fimple for'eloquente, too facred 
for fletlon, and too majeſtick for ornament; to 
recommend them by tropes and figures, 1s 
to magnify by a concave mirror the fidefeal 


hemiſphere. 
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He certaiuly very much excęlled in | 
nels moſt, of the writers Whg, were. living 
when, his poetry, commenced. Ehe Poets, of 


Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation, 


which, was afterwards neglected or forgotten. 


Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his mo- 


del; and he might have ſtudied with; adyan- 
tage the poem of, Davies“ „ which, though 
merely, phjloſoghical, yet ſeldom, ede 
ear ungtatified·· jy tr 0h At Sey 21 tic Jag 
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frequently and..though he lived to fee. it 
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Oracle expounded in two Elegies ; I. Of Humane 
% ledge ; II. Of the Soule of Man and the Immortalitie 
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But of the praiſe of Waller, though much 


| may be taken, away,, much. will, cemainz for: 
it capagt-be denied; that he added ſomething, 
to our elegance of diction, and ſomething. to 
our propriety of thought; and to him may 
be applied war FTuſſb laid, with equal ſpirit 
* juſtice” of kiltifelf and Gotz, hen, 
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Ot her ſtrong fold, that chastl her through the 
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Whey the ſlie beaſt Tapiſſit in buſh and hrire ß, 
No art nor paines can ramſe out bf his placa 10 
TheiQbrifian knights Io fullleff mo andre, 0 
Retumed backe, with faint and; wenrie 
Yer till the fearfull Dame fled, ſwift a: EOF 
| Nor ever ſaid, nor erer Jookt behin "mh my 5 
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Windleſſeg diſpleaſed, ftom the fruftleſſe cliace,, 
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She bend and ſaw, her 2 — 
But ben the ſunne his burning chij,jM r 
In Thetis wauve, and wearie tram vntide, 
On lordans iendle bunks ber courde ue Raid, 
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Their warbling make pear} hor. gender 008 ' 
The murmuring -braakes and yhilling 0 
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Her glans were interrupted with's bund,, © 


Thither ſhe went, an old man there the ſoumd, 


(At whoſe-vight band his lirtla fioele did feed) | 


Sue making baſkers, bis three ſonnes among 


Tua learn'd theiefacher's art, . 


Beholding one in ſuiniag ———— * wh 
The ſeelie man and his were ſote tifmaid :; 
But (wget K rminia eomfotted their feare, 
Her ventaſiovpy-hev viſige open ln. 
Vou bappie sole, oFdcau'n beloved denre, 
Worle en (4 uot ſhe) upon your harmileffe traid, 
Tbeſe Ureadful} urmes I beare no Warfare bring 
. Hales 
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Defiphbdars with frord; with fue and fpoite; - 
How may de unhort, thi yowandyours 
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Haply juſt heau!os wn rigbt, 
Doth lone the, innocence. of ſimple ſwains , 
The thunder bolts on higheſt, mquntaigs, light, 
And ſeld or, pener ſtrike the lower plaines 20 A 
So kings haue cauſe to fęare Bellonges might, 
Not they whole ſweat and toiſe theit dinner gaines, 
Nor ever greedie ſoldier was cntiſed % 


By pouertie, neglected, and deſpiſe . 
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O pouertie, cheſe of the heau y brad, & 
Dearer to me than, wealth, or kingly,croune, 14. | 
No with fox honour, thirſt of Qthers good, „ 11 
Can moue my. hart, contented with, mire ohne 
We quench, gut thirſt wich water of this ld, 
Nor ſear, ws pgiſan, ſhould therein be,throwne 2,, 
Theſe little flogks gf ſheepę and tender goates 
Give milk. fox fad, and wool. to make ys conjes. 


It, 
We little wiſh, ye need. but litze/wealebs its + IN 
From cold andehupgers o cloath and ige da, 
Theſe are my ſonpes, theix carg-preſerues from fteatnh 
Their father's fogks, por ferxants,m0s þ need, zj\p/ 
Amiq; these groues walks: oft for my health, 


And to the bikes, birds, and heaſtęs giue heed, 
Ho there, fed, ig forteſi. ſnring and lake, 
And ca deem eg lor emgfe takes 0 
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Time was for euch one hath hi gag gig Abe dl 
Theſe ſiluer Weks were SoIdets treftes tian) 460 
That esuntrze Rre T Bated 86 u crime, 


And from the forreſts ſwert contentment ran, 


To MetipHtis' ſtately pallace would I clime, 62 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man, 
And though 1 bur u fimple gardner wette, 
Vet could I mürke abuſes,” ſee and heart 
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Entiſed on with hope of future game m: 
I ſuffred long whit did my fotie dfpleufe; 


But when my ybttlt was ſpent, ny Rope wit vane; 
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I felt my native ſtrengch at faſt decreiſe 


I gan ty Lofts of fuſtie yceres ebm plane,, 


And wie T had ée the Eufttrfes pence ; 
I bod the cbt Fartwell; zk with ctitett 
My later age Here have qifiet fpenr; T 
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While thus hie ſpake, Ermita Fufht unnd ftil!ßłů; 
His wife diſeburſes heard, wich great arrention,” 


His ſpecches grave theft idle faneieg kift. 


Which ja her tfoubled foille bred fach difention 3 = 
After tuch thought reformed ws her WII, 


Within thofe docs to dwell wis. het interition,” 
Tin fortune fhould"oecafipir ne ufförfd, 
To tatte der bote o her ERR Lord. 
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dhe ſaid therefore, 0 ſhepherd fortunate ! 


That troubles ſome didſt whilom feele and proue, 
Vet liueſt now in this contented ſtat, 
Let my miſhap'thy thoughts to pitie moue, 
To entertaine me as a willing mate 
In ſhephierd's life, which I admire and loue: 
Within theſe pleaſant groues perchance my hart, 
Ot her difcomforts, may vaload ſome part. 
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If gold or wealth of moſt eſteemed deare, 1 
If iewels rich, thou diddeſt hold in priſe, 
Such ſtore thereof, ſuch plentie haue I ſeen, 
As to a greedie minde might well ſuffice: 
With that downe trickled many a ſiluer teare, 
Two chciſtall ſtreames fell from her watrie eies; 
Part of her ſad misfortunes than ſhe told, 


And wept, and with her wept that ſhepherd old, 


With ſpeeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 


Towards his cottage gently home. to guide; 


His aged wife there made her homely-cheare, 
Yet welcomde her, and plaſt her by her ſide, 
The Prinoeſſe dond a poore paſtoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe courſe vpon her head ſhe tide; 
But yet her geſtures and her lookes (I geſſe) 
Were ſuch, as ill beſcem'd a ſhepherdeſſe. 
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| Not thoſe, rudg garments, could obſcure, and hide 
The heau' nly beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was ber pringely ofspring damnifide, 1 39.1 
Or ought diſparag de, by thoſe. labours; bace: 
- Her little flocks to paſture would ſhe guide, 
And milke her goates, and in their folds them place, 


Both cheeſe and hutter could ſhe make, and frame 
Her ſelfe to pleaſe the ſhepherd and his dame. 
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F Mr. JOHN POMFRET" nothing i 
known but from a ſlight and confuſed 


account pretixed to his poems by a nameleſs 
friend ; "who relate that he Was the fon of 
the Re? . Me. Foce "tor of Litok' in 


Bernice? "that be was bred at Catn⸗ 


bridge entered into ordets, and was rector 
of Malden in Bedfordſhite, and might Have 
riſen 1 in the Church ; but that when he ap- 


plied to De) Cotniptsin ; biſhop" of Loiſdon, 


tar ihſtitütion to a lion g of conſiderable va- 
ue, to which he nad been Preſented, He 


3cnafmhurn:. VG 12143 yiao 3) 


* He was of Queen's College there, and, by the Uni- 
vetfity"tegilter, appears to have taken his" Bachelor'd de- 
tee ang684, and his Maſter's in 269840 H. 00 

110k: 2b1otts 2 275 3 fl £1011 Fad 
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P O MHM AI N E T. 
found a troubleſome obſtruction raiſed by a 
malicious interpretation of ſome paſſage in 
his Choice ; from which it was inferred, that 
he conſidered happinefs ac more likely to be 
found in the company of a miſtreſs than of 
a wite, 


This reptoacly was 'eafily /obliterated for 
it had happened to Pomfret as to all other 
men who plan ſchemes of life ; he had de- 


#3 RAE Nene 80d cya then 


rie loo bas 10.gil t &s mon 19d awonftt 
eÞi2mai s yd ems 9 elf ebe 1 oo 


„ The malice of his enemies had however a 


very, fatal conſequence,; the de cop ug 


his attendanes in, London, where he cap 


the. ſozall-pox, . my, died. in, 1703, in the - 


thuty-lixth y INT 9! 9 f, his age 1 119 "my 10 


gs 20 aady 1803 1ud 7 Mud“ 2 (13-416 45 


le publiſhed; his poems ip. 16 99 3, p and | 95 


been always, the fayoufite of that, glaſs of 


xeaders, .. Who, Without vanity or. criticiſm, 


ſeek only their own amuſement. 


ant} d: yo #1511 9991100) nn to 2s 2H 

His Checa.enbibits, a frac of life 1 
to common 'hotions,” and equal to common 
expectations; ſuch a ſtate as affords plenty 
E e 4 | and 


& 


and tranquillity, without excluſion of intel. 
Iectual pleaſures. Perhaps no compoſition in 
our language has been oftener peruſed than 
Pomfret's Choice. 


In his other poems there is an eaſy volubi- 
lity; the pleaſhre of-ſmodth met; is aftÞrded 
to the ear, and the mind is not oppreſſed with 
ponderous or entangled with intricate ſenti- 
ment. „He a many, and h e, who plc 8 
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Ist 2159034 dnw balgneins 26 eyvotabaog 
* dle Eil ek Boe e hor ater has 
been drawn ſo argely and ſo e 
by Prior, to whom he was familiarly known, 
that nothing can be added by a caſual hand; 
and, as its author is ſo generally read, it 
would be uſeleſs officiouſueſs to tranſcribe it. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE was born Ja- 
nuary 24, 1637. Having been educated un- 
der a private tutor, he travelled. into Italy, 

and returned a little before the Reſtoration. 


He was choſen into the firſt parliament that 


was called, for Eaſt Grinſtead in Suſſex, and 
ſoon became a favourite of Charles the Second; 


but undertook no publick employment, being 


too eager of the riotous and licentious plea- 


ſutes Which young men of high rank, who 


aſpired 


| 


aſpired to be thought wits, at 3 time ima- 
pee innen jückeled to indulge. 8 
One of theſe frolicks has, by the idol 
of Wood, come down to poſterity. Sackville, 
who was then Lord Buckhurſt, with Sir 
Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got 
drunk at the Cock in Bow-ſtreet by t 
garden, and, going into the balcony, expoſed 
themſelves to the populace in vety indecent 
poſtures, At laſt, as they grew warmer, Sed 
ley ſtood forth naked, and harangued the po- 
pulace in ſuch profane language, that the pub - 
tick indignation was awakened; the crowd at- 
tempted to fores the door, and, being T6» 
pulfed, drove in the performers with ſtories, 
and broke the windows of the houfſe. : 
auen e batouoirr yido bag H boayolg 
For this miſdemennor they were indicted, 
and" Sedley Was fined five Hundred pont: 
what was the ſentence of the others is "tot 
known. Sedley employed Killigrew and ano- 
ther to procùre à remilfion from che King; but 
(Mark tie” friendfbip of the diſſolüte I) they 
begged the fine for themſelves, and crafted 
; if 50 the laſt groat, 2 
| Ss: 


DORSPT xy 

'1 3G O01 Ini | 

In 664 Land, Buckburſt attended. the 

Duke of York as a volunteer in the Dutch 

war; and was in the battle of June 3, when 

eighteen great Dutch ſhips were taken, four- 

teen others were deſtroyed. and, Opdam the 

admiral, who engaged the Duke, was hlorn 
up thin, with all his crew. 
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On the day hefore the parts, he is ſaid. to 
haye compoſed. the celebrated ſong, To a/lyeu 
Ladies nate at, land, with equal. tranquillity 
of mind and promptitude; of wit, Sel 
any ſplendid flory is, wholly, true, I., have 

heard, from the late carl. of Orrary,. who was 
likely; to, have. good hereditary, intelligence, 
that Lord Bockhußſt had been. a, week;em- | 
ployed upon it, and only retouched or finiſhed 
it on the memorable cveuing . But even this, 
whatever i it may ite his facile 
leaves him his Suſage; ions 
508 bag waratl:d bs ha uns ySslbge nu 

He was ſoon. after made a gentleman of the 
bedehambery and ſeut on; ſhort i 
n bas esto ot oft any 
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a DOK 8 E F. 
Inn tooniq agi Rubio. 01 οονue esu, 
eng denibeb adap of his unele James 
Cranfield; Eatl of Middleſex; came to Hf 
by its-owner's death, and the rirhs was ell. 
feried-on him the year after I 1677, be 
became, by the death of his father; Pati öf 
Dorſet, and mg 5 eſtate of his family. 
„ logge ls 5d vem es StHADο, H 
„eln 4164 hed tied: bin firſt wife, of 
the family of Bagot. Who left him no child, 
he married a daughter of the Earf bf Nor. 
hampton, celebrated both for beauty and un. 
derſtanding 2dr a bs Y 5 1 Son 
Bag gui y13V ui enteo t 360d 1900 
ifHe roeeived forme fasdorable Ubties febin 
King James t but ſoon found it nedeſſa ty ts 
oppoſe the violenee of his innovations, au 
with ſome other Lords appeared in Weſtmin- 
ſtew halb to countenance the: biſhops at their 
. ale, bis .b3Þttnoo vildeuas vow 1050 
wilt a3 Fur VMiv7 bin boansl ad3 o yIuuoc 
As enormities grey every day 10 ſuppörta. 
ble, the ſound t neceſſary to donchr in the 
Bepplution. He was one of thöſe Lords H 
ſat avery day in coundil to pre ſerve the pub 
peace, after the king's departure zu und, What 
* not the moſt illuſtrious action of his life, 
was 
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"FF R N DD ag 
was employed to conduct the princeſs Anne 
to Nottingham with a guard, fuck a imight 
alan the populact, as they paffed, wich fab 
apprehenſiops of her danger. Whateoer e 
may bed deſigned, e 
deſpicable. in a tricx, es off 1 AED ο 


vlimat eidf 10 one oH bot! daa bn 156ho 


He became, as may be eafily ſuppoſed, a 


favontite of King William, Who, © the day 
after his acceſſion, made bim lord chambers 
lain of the bouſchold; and gave him © afters 
wards, the garter. He happened to be umong 
thoſe that were toſſed with the King id an 
open boat ſixteen hours, in very rough and 


cald weather, on the coaſt of Holtind, His 


heakh afterwards: declined; and of Jun,, 
19. 1703, be died at Bathgſorv d iq 


nimAsVV ni ba1e5qqs. bi 15f130 5mot afrw 


Heeg af man whoſe elegance and |5ddige | 
ment were univerſally confeſſed, and whiel> * - 


bounty to the learned and witty was generally 
kygmns,:! To che indulgens affectiou of the 
publick, Lord Rocheſter bore mbpleteftimony 
in this re mark 2 {know nor ok it i but Tort 


Buckhurſt, ay de ahr d, yet is never. 
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that, of this rival to antiquity „alf the ſa 


430 D O R. S E T. 


If ſuch a man attempted poetry, we can- 
not wonder that his works were praiſed. 
Dryden, whom, "if Prior tells truth; he 
diſtinguiſhed, by his beneficence, and who 
laviſhed his blandiſhments on thoſe who are 
not known, to have ſo, well EIT. m, 
undertaking be ofaduce authors * 
country ſuperior to thoſe of antiquity, ſays, 


1 would inflance your Lordſhip in jatire, and 
Shakſpeare in tragedy. Would 1 be ima 


were little Perſonal“ mers ere and that his 
longeſt 22% ahmed Was" s Taper” eleven 
ſiaggasÞ' of 50t bovioge! 50 0 
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The lane, however, of this ee 
praiſe falls an the eucomiaſt, not upon the 
author; whoſe” performances are, what they 
pretend to be; the effuſions of a man of wir; 
gay, vigorous, and Airy. Eis Lerſes ba 
Howard ſhew great fertility of mind; atid His 
Dorinda has been imitated by Pope: da »J00 
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the Stepneys of Pendigraſt in Pem- 


brokeſhire, was born at Weſtminſterſis 1663. 


Of. his father's 3 condition or, fortune, we have: 
no account. Having received the firſt. part 
of his education at Weſtminſter, where he 
paſſed fix years ing the, College, he Went fat 
nineteen to Cambridge, where he gontiuued 
a friendſhip begun at ſchool xrith Mr. Mon- 
tague, afterwards Karl;zof , Halifax, They 
came to London together, and, are ſaid to 
haye been invited inte, publick lite by ahe: 
Duke of Dorſet. d batstioni od 26 WiWi 


His qualifications recommended him to 
many foreigu employments, ſo that his time 


* He was eatered of Trinity College, and: took his. 


Maſter” 5 degree i in 1689. H. 
304 ſeems 


(FF 8 STK: Je ecoded . 


S TEPNMNE V. 


Ds to ben benden in cogttiations. In 


1692 he was ſent envoy to the Hector of 
Brandenburgh ; in 1693 to the Imperial 
Court; in 1694 to the Elector of Saxony; 
in 1696 to the Electors of Mentz and Co- 
logne, and the Congreſs at Francfort ; in 

1698 a ſecond time to Brandenburgh ; | 
1699 to the King of Poland; in 1701 ng 


to the Emperor; and in 1706 to the States 


General. In 1697, be. was. made. one. of the 
commiſſioners of trade, His life was buſy, 
and not long. He died in 1907; and is bu- 
ried in Weſtminſter Abbey, with this epitaph, 
which Jacob tranſcribed: 


TY wh 1 64A ; i. 
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101 1 8 Dien At , | 
e e e Armiger, . 


Morum Susvitatem, 
© Rerumw Uſum, | * 
virorum Ampli Hy 
Lingus, Styli, ac Vitz Elegantiam, 
Præclara Officia cum Britannia turn Europæ 


Sus #tate multum celebratus, 


=  Apud poſteros ſemper celebrandus; © 
Plurimas 


STEgEPNXKE „. 
- + Plurimas Legationes Obr. 
Ma Fide, Diligentia, ac Feſicitate, 
Ut Augultifimorum Pringipum 
„ > . 'Guliclmi & Anu rus} 
* * in illo repoßtam 
Nunquam fefelleric, + acre? 
Hud raro ſuperaverit. 2 
Foſt loogum honorum Curſum 
Beer Temporis Spatio confectum, 
Cum Naturz parum, — CAL! 
. ee 6d adn ge ad. 


„ irn, ene men 
Os the Left Hand, 
gr: yr „enn 7 11 4% 655 28 
656. 1. 
Ex Equeſtri Familia Stepneior we 
De P 5 | 


Fembr 


AY | 
Degus in in + how 
Sancti Petri qe Þ . 
Sancti Trinitatis Canta 1682. 
Conſil iariorum ; quibuy merci 
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It is reported that the juvenile compoſitions 
of Stepney made grey authors bluſh, I know 
not whether his poems will appear ſuch won- 
ders to the preſent age. One cannot always 
eaſily find the reaſon for which the world has 
ſometimes conſpired to ſſ r praiſe, It is 
not very unlikely that he wrote very early as 
well as he ever wrote; and the performances 
of wha yo have many favourers, becauſe the 


authors yet lay! no claim tb publick hbhqurs, 


aud are therefore | not conſidered as rival y 
the diſtributors GE Haine. # 10 e 91 br 101x0 


0 od: bel 515 @qiit 1 344512 
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wt : e e ly ptofefed bimfelf a poet, und 
5 e b jame «| thoſs' of the other witt in 
the, 11 ot of uyenat; but he is a very li- 

2 Feng 8 tran ator, © 5nd toes not tecotnpenſe 
eben of the Airtior by beauties of his 


joe ys origin at poems, tow and then, 
Bt A eee may p erp Pbe⸗ fun, and now 
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poi PHILIPS" was, 2 * the 
goth of December, 1676, Bee: in 
Oxfordſhire ; of which place his „Father 3 
Stephen Philips, archdeacon "of Salop, was 


miniſter. The e 0 fo is e Wis 
 domeſtick.; After, wh 1 N at 2 
cheſter, where, AP 1 605 be 
5 hig hiegfaphe re he Nfg Too iſh ade dy by 
the re e ce 8 ig, hat i is 
lets gabiy ro be credited, ſo Seb enddred 
himſelf to, his ſcl oolfelfows EA his civility 
and good: nature, t that tl they Tae out mürtur | 
f ill-will, law ien i indulg e the maſter 


With paxtięulgr Te i is related, 
that, when he was at ſchools h he ſeldom min- 


gled in play with the other boys, but retired 
to his chamber ; where his ſovereign pleaſure 
F f 2 was 
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436 Ir 
was to ſit, hour after hour, while This hair 


was combed by ſomebody, 20 70 . he 


fogpd means, to procure®. x- + 
ONLINE ITC Mot 101hge och dime 
At ſchool be ee doen with the 
poets ancient and modern, and fixed 1 an 
tention particularly on Milton. n hi nd 5 


bd Hidden it 287 


In 1694 he entered bimſelf at Chri- 


church ; a college at that time in the higheſt 
reputation, by the tranſmiſſion. of Buſhy's 


141 
— 


ſcholars to the, care. firſt. of Fell, and after- 


e Here he "as, i Ns 


ide Vous relates, clint he alſo delgbted in berieg 
his hair combed when he could have it done by barbers or 


other pertons læilled in the rules of proſbdy. Of the paſ- 
ſuge that contains this ridiculons fancy, the following is 


a trandlativn ;.*/Mapy people take delight in the rubbing 
4% of. their limbs, and the combing of ;their | hair; but theſe 


'& exerciſes would del ght much more, if the ſervapts at t 


GY tby! and the 1 barberl, were ſo (ill ia this 24, 
chat they could dgpreſs>any' meafures with their fifigers. 
Thr remember that more than once L have fallen into the 
©+ hands 0 of pep“ of this fort, who could . imitate auy mea 
F ſure of ſongs in combing the hair, ſo ay f. metimes to ex- 
« preſs very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees: Dadyls, &e. 

„ from whence there aroſe to me no ſmall delight. Soe 
| bis Treatiſg De poematum Laniti dc viribus Rychmi. Okon. 
2613. Dae. H-. 213 8 Th D991UDO! 9 18587 1K 
2EW foulw ; od, 097 (1 3% ) noqu cn 
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25 a ic hn eminent among the emittent, an 
for friendſhip particularly intimate ich 8p , 
Smith, the author of Phedra and Hippolytus. 
| The profeſſion which he intended to follow 

was that of Phyſick; and he took much de- 
light in Natural Hiſtory, of which Botany 
was his favourite part, 
1119} 13s eln 30 
His reputatiot was confined FROM raid? 
and to the univerſity; till about 1703 he 
extended ĩt to a wider circle" by the Spi 
Shilling, which ſtruck the publick attetmib f 
with a mode of writing new and Ap. 
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This performance raiſed: him Aachen that 
| when Europe re ſounded with the victory of 
Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult 


0 


oppoſſtion to Addifon,” employed to deliver 
the acclamation af the Tories. It is laid that 
he would willingly. have declined the taſk; 
but that his friends urged it upon him It 
appears that he wrote 1 Reese at the ae 
of Mr. st. John. e * 
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Hlenbeim Wen eg The 
next year produced his greateſt work, the 
poem upon Qder, in two books; which was 
| F f 3 re- 
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received with — aud Edntiuued long | 
to be read, as an imitation of Virgil's Crœgicꝶ, 
which needed not then, the preleuce of the 


N 8 1 
original. 
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WIS, ah 

He then, grew ; prohobls more e"confdtht of 
his own abilities, aud began 10 " meditate a 
poem on the LZ, Day; a ſobject on which 
no mind can er to "anne expeQtations, 

ef1E19579 2 Bil eargols 1621 -; 

This ork St not ive. to finiſh; his 
diſeaſes, a Low confutnption and an aſthma, 
put a ſtop to his ſtucies; aud on Feb. 15, 
1708, at the begitnitis 6f his thirty-third 
Years put an end to his gee! ' He was buried 
in the cathedral of Hereford; and Sit Son 
Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave 
him a n in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
The inſcr] tion at Weltmipilter' was written, 
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as I have. ard,.. by. Dr. Atterbu, 73, thoug a 


Jamo meh b cl 


commonly giren to Dr. Hreind. 
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Si ingenium neſcias, pſi us Opera' Goiflle 7" 
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Littearum Amæœniorum ſitim, 
* Quam, Wiotonia Puer ſeptite cc peut, 
Inter Xdis Chriſti Alumnos jugiter explevit. 
In, jllo.Muſarum/Domicitio 
Preclaris,, Æmulorum ſtudiis excitatus, 
Optimis ſcribendi; Magiſtris ſemper intentus, 
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Philips has been always ' praiſed, without 
contradiction, as a man modeſt; ' blameleſs, 
and pious 4 Who böre natrownels of fortune 
without diſcontent, and tedious and painful 
maladies without impatience » beloved by thoſe 
that knew him, but not , ambitious, tobe 
known, He was probably, not formed for 2 
wide circle. His converſation-1s commented 
for its innocent gaiety, which Acems to have 
flowed only among bis intimates, for I have 
been told, that he was in chm patiy ſilent and 

baren; atid employed oy pon the pleaſures 
of his pipe, His 2d&tfor to tobacco is men- 
tioned by one o "his biographers, who re- 
marks that in all his writings, except Bert 
beim, he has fqund. an opportunity of cele- 
bratiug the fragrant, fume. In common, fe 
he was probably gut of thaſe Who pleaſe by 
10M 16 6 pot 
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not offending, and whoſe perſon was, loyed 


becauſe his writings were admired. He died 
honoured and lamented, before any part of 
his reputation had withiered, N his 
mon St. OT had 2 none 
(13-*) 
His works are few. The Splendid Allis 
has the uncommon merit of an original de- 
ſign, unleſs it may be thought precluded. by 
the ancient Centos. To degrade the founding _ 
words and ſtately conſtruction of Milton, by 
an application to the loweſt and moſt trivial 
things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which * 
held its captives in admiration; the words 
and things are preſented with a new. appears, 
auce, and novelty is always grateful where it 
. no pain. m O G1# Doe qu 2&11gotbbf 
nb 8 16. blod3d nett. 2 n oH 
But the merit of ſuch N begins 
and ends with the firſt author- He that 
ſhould/ again adapt Milton's phraſe to the, 
groſs incidents of common life, and even 
adapt it with more art, which would not be 
difficult, muſt yet expect but a ſmall part of 
the praiſe which Philips has obtained; he 
u 5 void, bus Daigog, vial. 
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only hope to be conſidered as eee 
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« The: parody on Milleon ” | ſays; Gilden, 


« 1s the only toletable production of its au- 
« thor.” This is a cenſure too dogmatical 


and violent) The poem of Blenheim was 


never denied to be tolerable, even by thoſe 
who do not allow its ſupreme excellence. It 
is iuideed the poem of a ſcholar, / inerpert 
Jar; of a man who writes bocks from 
books, and ſtudies the world in a callege. 
He ſeems to have formed his ideas of the ſield 
of Blienbeim from the battles of the heroie 
ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very lit- 
tle comprehenſion of the qualities neceffaty; 
to the compoſition of a modern hero, which 
Addiſon has diſplayed with ſo much propriety. 


He makes Mariborougb behold at a diſtance 
the laughter made by Tallurd, then haſte to 
encounter and reſtrain him and mow; his 
way” on ranks. e by bis 
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imitates them very injudicibufly. Deformity 


is eafily copied; and whatever there is in 


Milton which the reader wiſhes away, all 
that 


441 J. P H 1 L I p 8. 
that 1 1s obſolete, peculiar, or licentious, is ac 

cumulated with great care by, Philips, Mit- 
ton 8 verſe was harmonious, i in proportion to 
the general, ſtate of our metre, if, Milton's 
age: 2 and, if he had written after the im- 
provements made by Dryden, it is reaſonable 
to believe that he would have admitted 2 
more pleaſing modulation of numbets into his 
work; but Philips fits down with a reſolution 
to make no more muſick than be found; to 
want all that his maſter wanted, though he 


is 10 far from having what his maſter had. 
of ſperities, therefore, that are venern · 

ble i in dhe Paradiſe, Lali, ate contemptible in 
the Blenk ein. 958 bis dne ai bil 2 
% egtl 1901006 02 mot! 
There Lak ode written: to bis i 
*; Joho, in, geturn for a preſent. of wine and 
tobacco, hiely cannot. be, paſſed without 20>! 
tice, . It is gay and elegant, and:icxhibjts: 
ſeveral artful accommodations of clafſick ex · 
prelſio 01s to new; puxpoſes. It ſeems better. 


turned than the ade of Hannes *, 
| Se Gate fl 


9 
9292 702 ö 


* This ode I am Willing to wention, becauſe there ſeems 
to be an error ih all the” pri inted copies, which is, 1 find, 
retained in the laſt, They all read; 


Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
O! O! labellis cui Venus inſidet. 


- 
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To the poem on Cites written in 1 bat 
of the Grorgicks," may be given this peculiar 
praiſe, that it is grounded in truth; that 15 
precepts which it contains are exact and Ju 
and that it is therefore, at once, a book of 
entertainment and of ſcience. This I was 
told by Miller, the great gardener and bo- 
taniſt, whoſe'expreſfion was, that here were 
maniy' books v7 itteti un the ſame Jubjeft 7 in roſes. 
which db not _ 2 —_—_ truth as that Poem. 

50 ogy! 5916 % m 260 35.07 118 TOE. 

Is the diſpoſition of His matter, ſo as t 
interſperſe precepts relating to the colture 10 
trees with ſentitments more generally 7 1 
luring, and in eaſy and graceful Banton 
from one ſubject to another, he 208 very, di- 
ligeuriy / imitated luis maſter; but he da. 
Happily plehſed Rimſelf wirk Blank verſe, g's 
ſuppoſed that the numbers f Milton, * "which. 
impreſs the mind with” veneratiba Tollpined 
as: they ate with fübjects öf ie Adela pte 
grandeurf eould be fuſtalued by images Whi ich 


ang 1% 2obo oft dach Darius 
Tha author oredadly wrote, 


Quam Gratiarum .cura decent tium i bone 
Oxkat; ; label e ui Venus Aab ". Pt, J, os od. 
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at moſt can rife only to elegance, Contend. 
ing angels ay Thake the tegions of heaven 
in blank verfe; but the floc of equal mes- 
ſures, and the embelliſhment bf rhyme, muſt 
recotumend to our attention the att of en- 


grafting, and deeide the metit of the redffreak 


uy p I, — 11. ' L 
and pearmain. 317 01 goon. 
” a 2 14 1 ' - 4 
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taiped; but natbral'deficience cannot be ſup- 
"plied! He feetms not born to greatneſs aud 


Elevation. He is never lofty,” nor docs be 
often ſutpriſe with unexpected excellence ʒ but 
perhaps to his laſt pbem may be upplied what 


Tully ſaid of the werk of Lucretius, that it 


is written with much art, though with few 
512 es bf genus. q 9111 ttt 5rl „ 74 1 be 554 
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"The following fragment, written by Edmund 
Smith, upon the works of Philips, has 


been ttanſcribed from the Bodlelan mauu- 


ſtripts. SAT - hadirgtngg tes Mott 
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A prefitory Diſtovtſe to the poet on Nr. 
” 'Philips, With à character ef his wtitip gs. 
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d- ba9100.) nn l of „ao gtiz aro) on Is 
„It is altogether's eqpirable fams account 
Gadd given of thoſe who have, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their writings, as of 
thoſe who are renowned for great actions. It 
is but reaſonable they, who contribute ſo 
much to the immortality of others, ſhould 
have ſome ſhare in it themſelves; and ſince 
their genius only is diſcovered by their works, 
it is juſt that their virtues ſhould be recorded 
by their friends. For no modeſt men (as the 
perſon I write of was in perfection) will write 
their oπ]n panegyrieks; and it is very hard 
that they ſhould go without reputation, only 
becauſe they the more deſerve it. The end 
of writing Lives is for the imitation; of the 
readers. It will be in the power of very few 
to imitate the duke of Marlborough; we muſt 
be coiitent with, admiring} his great qualities 
and actisns, without hopes of follgwing 
them. The priyate and ſocial, virtues are 
more eaſily tranſcribed. The Life of. Cowley 


is more inſtructive, as well as more fine, than 


day, wer haye in our: langyage, And it is to | 
be withed;; finee My, Fhilipsf had {o; many of fi 
the good qualities of that poet, 9 had = 


ſome of the abilities of his hiſtorian. ö 
| The | 


1 


. Grediat'philofophors: have. bad thei 


Lives written, their morals commended, and 


their ſayings recorded. Mr, Philips had all 


the virtues to which molt of them only pre- 
"tended, and all their 3 e without 207 of 


a * 


their * 


T be French are very juſt to eminent men - 
in this point; not a learned man nor a poet 


can die, but all Europe muſt be acquainted 


with his accompliſhments. They give praiſe 
and expect it in their turns: they commend 
their Patru's and Molieres as well as their 
Condẽs and Turennes; their Pelliſons- and 
Racines Have their elogies, as well as the 
prince whom they celebrate; and their poems, 
their mercurics, and orations, nay their very 
gazettes, are filled with the praiſes of the 
om | | | 


| 1 am ſatisfied, had 5 a Philips among 


them, and known how to value him; had 


they one of his learning, his temper, but 
above all of that particular turn of humour, 
that altogether new genius, he had been an 


exam 15 to their poets, and a ſubject of their 


pane- 
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panegyricks, and perhaps ſet in competition 
with the ancients, to whom only he ought to 
ſubmit, . 


1 ſhall therefore endeavour to do juſtice to 
his memory, ſince nobody elſe undertakes it. 
And indeed I can aſſign no cauſe why ſo 
many of his acquaintance (that are as willing 
and more able than myſelf to give an account 
of him) ſhould forbear to celebrate the me- 
mory of one ſo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work "—_ IE 
ing to me. | % 


1 M1 content myſelf with 8 * a 
| character of the perſon and his writings, 
without meddling with the tranſactions of his 
life, which was altogether private : I ſhall 
only make this known obſervation of his fa- 
mily, that there was ſcarcely ſo many extraor- 
dinary men in any one. I have been ac- 
quainted with ſive of his brothers (of which | 
three are ſtill leaving), all men of fine parts, 
yet all of a very unjike temper and genius. 
So that their fruitful mother, like the mother 
of the gods, ſeems to have produced a nume- 
rous offspring, all of different though un- 
Vox. I. 0 common 
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| common faculties. Of the living, neither 
their modeſty nor the humour of the preſent 


age, permits me to 094? of the __ a 
ſay fans ⸗ dong 11e nl 10 


One of them had 0 a 4 beet r 1 | 
grels 1 in the ſtudy of the law of nature and 
nations of any one Iknow. He had perfectly 
maſtered, and even improved, the notions of 
Grotius, and the more refined ones of Puffen- 
dorff, He could refute Hobbes with as much 
ſolidity as ſome of greater name, and expoſe 
him with as much wit as Echard. That 

noble ſtudy, which requires the greateſt reach 
of reaſon aud nicety of diſtinction, was not 
at all difficult to him. IT was a national loſs 
to be deprived of one who; underſtood a ſci- 
ence ſo neceſſaty, and yet ſo. unknown in 
England. I ſhall add ouly; he had-the ſame 
houneſty and ſincerity as the perſon I write of, 
but more heat: the former was more inclined 
to argue, the latter to divert: one employed 
his reaſon more; the other his ĩmagination: 
the former had been well qualified for rhoſe 
poſts, Which the modeſty of the latter made 
him refuſe... His gther., dead, brother, would 
eee ieee ie ene 
nice | which 


 PHULIPS MM 
which he was a 'methber. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory; and, though 
very young, compoſed ſeveral very agreeable 
pieces. In all probability he would have 
wrote as finely as his brother did nobly. 
He might have been the Waller, as the other 
was the Milton, of his time. The one might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beauti- + 
ful offspring. This had not been ſo fit to 
deſeribe the actions of heroes as the virtues of 
private men. In a word; he had been fitter 
for my place; and, while his brother was 
writing upon the greateſt men that any age 
ever produced, in a ſtyle equal to them, he 
0 90 warn ala wy a Pao” Wn him. 


This is a — beceſſury to ſay of his 
family. 1 ſhall proceed to himſelf and His 
writings'; which I ſhall firſt treat of, becauſe 
I know'they are cenſured by ſome out of at 
as more out e 2 — 


The Splendid Shilling, hich is far the left 
conſiderable, has the more general reputation, 
and perhaps hinders the character of the reſt. 
The ſtyle agreed fo well with the burleſque, 
nen ignorant thought it could hecome 

2 Gg 2 nothing 
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nothing « elſe. Everybody's pl hd With ther 
work. But to judge rightly of tHe other re. 


quires. a perfect maſtery 1 aid criti - 


cilm, 4 juſt contem mpt 00 the little turns aid 
witticiſms now in vogue, and, above all, a 
perfect underſtanding 'of 'pottical dition and 
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All that have any 15 m__ will agree, 
that the great' a0 we much to be pre- 


; ferred to the low. is much eafter to make 


a great thing appear 185 , than alittle" one 
great: Cotton and others of a very 10% ge- 
nius have” done the” im a 1 
Guth, and Boileau lh thi ee 
nl picture in mi miniature 10 every FRO * 
lent; but a piece for a cupola, Where all the 
figures are enlarged, yet proportiotied' to the 
oP, requires | a maſter's and. 1 206 
f ment nos 3 01d 8:15d10 
= muſt rel be more acceptab able thin'thetow 
"burleſque, becauſe't the images of the latter are 
mean and filthy, aud che Augvage, meu. 
tirely unknown to all men of good breeding. 
The ſtyle of Billingſp ite would hot akte aver 
ö bgure at Fel n gentleman 


would 
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would take but little pleaſure in Il bY 
which he would. think it hard to be accoſted 
in, or in reading words which he could not 
pronounce without bluſhing. The lofty bur- | 
leſque is the more to be admired, becauſe, to - 

 /write it, the author muſt be maſter of two of 
the moſt different talents in nature. A talent 
to find out and expoſe what is ridiculous, is 
very different from that which is to raiſe, and 
clevate. We, muſt read Virgil and Milton for 
the one, and Horace and Hudibras for the 
other. We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often failed i in the grave ſtyle, 
.and. che tragediau as often in comedy. Ad- 
miration and Laughter are of ſuch oppoſite 
natures, that they are ſeldom ond by the 


ſame perſon. The mau of mirth is always 
„ obſerving the follies and weakneſſes, the ſe- 
E Hoys. writer the virtues or crimes, 'of mankind; : 
one is pleaſed with contemplating. a beau, the 
other a hero; even from the ſame ohject they 
«/Wauld draw different ideas: Achilles would 
appear in very different lights to Therſites and 
Alexander; the one would admire | the cou- 
age and, greatneſs of his foul ; , the oe 
+: Would. ridicule, the 9 Mera nels of his 
ah; bempeſ. As the EA lays is, F 


blows — Teurre 
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1 1 — I cure per Alpes IS; 
cle Hit parti plaocs & declamatio fia. 
goht N inf 10 t5born on Bet 9 


* 0 een of ſtyle to hs ſubject pleas 
ſes the more ſtrongly, 'becanſe it is more ſur - 
ptiſing; the expeQation of the reader 1s, plea» 
ſantly deceived, who expects an humble ſtyle 
from the ſubje&, or a great ſubject from the 
ſtyle. It pleaſes the more univerſally, becauſe 


it is agreeable to the taſte both of the grave 


and the merry; but more particularly ſo to 
thoſe who have a reliſh of the belt writers, 
and the nobleſt ſort of poetry. I ſhall-produce 
only one . paſſage out of this, poets eluehsia 
the misfortune of his Galligaſkins;, (OR 


I Galli igaſkins, which have long withſtood 
The winter's fury and encroaching fröſts, 
i: time Wales en 25 95 time ſubdue!) 


by in, 7 KM N 3 


This! 15 lenicably oothetieal, and A very 


well the vciffitudes of ſublunary things: The 


reſt goes on to a prodigious height and a man 

in Greenland could hardly have made a more 
pathetick and terrible complaint. Is it not 
ſurpriſing that the ſubject ſhould be ſo mean, 
and the verſe ſo pompous, that the leaſt things 


in on. Nux. as in a micraſcope, ſhould grow - 


great 
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great aud formidable to the eye; eſpecially 
conſidering” that, not underſtanding French, 
he had no model for his ſtyle? that he ſhould 
have no writer to imitate, and himſelf be ini- 
mitable? that he ſhould do all this before he 
was twenty? at an age which is uſually 
pleaſed with a glare of falſe thoughts, little 
turns, and unnatural fuſtian? at an age, at 
which Cowley, Dryden, and I had almoft 
ſaid Virgil, were inconſiderable? So ſoon was 
his imagination at its full ſtrength, his judge- 
n mpes * humour e 0677 2 


This 0 was written for his own diver- 
ſion, without any deſign of publication. It 
was communicated but to me : but foon ſpread, 
and fell into the hands of pirates. It was put 
out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge; and 
impudenily ſaid ta be correftted by the author, 
This grievance is now grown more epidemi- 
cal; and no man no has a right to his oẽ 
thoughts; or à title to his on writings. 
Xenophon anſwered the Perſian, who de- 
matided his arms, We have nothing now 
« kfr but our arms and our valour; if we 
« furrender the one, how ſhall we make uſe 
« of the other? Poets have nothing but 

erg 68g 4 their 
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their wits abt their writings und ifi they are 
plundered of the litter, I don't ſte what good 
the former can do them. To pirate, and 
publiekly own it, to prefix their names tothe 
works they ſteal, to o and avow the theft; 
IIbelieve, was never yet heard of but in 
England. It will found oddly to poſterity} 
chat, in a polite nation; in an enlightened agt, 
under the direction of the moſt wiſe, moſt 
learned, and moſt generous eneouragers of 
knowledge in the world, the property of a mes 
chaniek ſhould be better ſecured than that of 
a ſcholar; that the pooreſt manual operations 
ſhould be more valued than the nobleſt pro- 
ducts of the brain ; that it ſhould be felony 
to rob à cobler of a pair of ſhoes, and no orie 
to deprive th& beſt author of his h ſub. 
ſiſteuce; that ndthitig ſhould make a inan 
fure title to his on writings but the ſtupidity 
of them; that M works of Dryden ſheuld 
meet wir leſs/ encougpgement than thoſe of 
His own," Flecknoe; or Blackmotey that Til- 
[Jotfor amd St. George, Tom Thuenb und. 
Temple, ſhould be ſet on an equal! fost. 
This is clie reaſon why this very Paper has 
bert o Tong delayed; and while the moſt im- 
pudent and ſcundalous libels are publicly 
nam | yended 
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vendodchy the piſates. 1 this innecenỹUꝗ NR 
fbreed to Goal abraad! as if it Were bbel, of 
bas. e93811q oT moi of: ue tn iot St 
Our preſent; writers are hy theſe wretahes, 
roduced tothe fame: oondition Virgil Was, 
when the centurion ſeized on his eſtate. But. 
I don't doubt bat I can ſix upon the Macenas 
of the , preſent age, that will retrieve, them: 
from it. But, whatever effoqt this piracy may 
have upou us, it contributed very much, to 
the advantage of Mt, Philips ; it helped. him 
to a reputation, , which, he neither defired nor. 
expected, and to the honour;.of being put 
upon a Work df which he did not think him : 
ſelf capable 3 but the event ſnewed his mor. 
deſty. And ãt Was reaſonable taqhope, that 
he, who could raiſe, mean ſubjects ſo high, 
ſhould ſtill he}! more elevated on greater 
themes g chat he, that could draw ſuch noble 
ideas from d ſhilliug, could; not fail up 
ſuchꝭ a. ſubjccd as ithe duke of Marlborough, 
-Wbich is capable fit heig biening euen the moſt 
Jaw aud ir fling genius. And, indeed, moſt 
of the great works which haye been produced. 
in the world have been owing, leſs to the poet 
khan the patron; Men of the;greatelt genius 
Ae * lazy, aud wWantla ſput a often 

oH modeſt, 
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modeſt, and dare not venture in pubhiek 
they certainly know their faults in the worſt», 
things; and even their beſt things they are 
not fond of, becauſe the idea of what they 
ought to be is far above what they are. This 
induced me to believe that Virgil deſired his 
work might be burnt, had not the fame Au- 
guſtus, that deſired him to write them, pre- 
ſerved them from deſtruction. A ſcribbling 
beau may imagine a Poet may be induced ta 
write, by the very pleaſure he finds in vrit - 
ing; but that is ſeldom, when people are 
neceſſitated to it. I have known men row, 
and uſe very hard labour, for diretſion, which 
if they had been tied to, they would have 
ane themſelves oy A nfo) 
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But . return to Blenheim, that 2 0 
much admired by ſome, and cenſured by 


others. I have often wiſhed he had wrote it 
in Latin, that he might be out of the reach 


of the empty criticks, who could have as lit- 
tle underſtood his meaning in that Janguage vi 
as they do his beauties in his wn. 


Falſe criticks have been the 8 of all 


332 himſelf, in a very polite court, 
has 
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has been compared to the rumbling of 2 
wheel-barrow : he had been on the wrong 
ſide, and therefore could not be a good poet. 
And 72 — nene Fu be Mr, Philips's an: 


But J take l the ignorance of his/ 
readers to be the occaſion of their diſlike. 
People that have formed their taſte upon the 
French writers can have no reliſh” for Phi- 
lips: they admire points and turns, aud con- 
ſequently have no judgement of what is great 
and maſeſtick: he muſt» look little in their 
eyes, when he ſoars ſo high as to be almoſt 
out of their view. I cannot therefore allow! 
any admirer of the French to be à jodge of 
Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours for 
a compleat critick. He generally judges of 
the ancĩents by the moderns, and not the 
moderus by the ancients; he takes thoſe paſ- 
ſages of their on authors to be really ſub- 
lime which come the neareſt to it; he often 
calls that a noble and a great thought which 
is only a pretty and fine one, and has more 
inſtances of the ſublime out of Ovid de Tri- 


—_ than | ie has out of all 1 el 
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I ſhall allow, therefore, only thoſe to be 
judges of Philips, who make the ancients, 
and particularly Virgil, their ſtandard. 


But before I enter on this ſubject, I ſhall 
conſider what is particular in the ſtyle of 
Philips, and examine what ought to be the 
ſtyle of heroick poetry; and next inquire 
how far he 1s come up to at Re. 


His ayle! is particular bicaifs he 101 ide 
rhyme, and writes in blank verſe, and uſes 
old words, and frequently poſtpones the ad- 
jective to the ſubſtantive, and the ſubſtantive 
to the verb; and leaves out little particles, 
4, and the; ber, and bis; and uſes frequent 
| appoſitions. Now let us examine, -whether 
theſe alterations of ſtyle be anne 49 
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ILLIAM WALSH, 0 vn or 
NA Joſeph Walſh, Eſq, of, Abberley in 
. Worceſterſhire, was born in 1663 as appears 
from the aceount of Wood: who, relates, 
that at the age of fifteen, he became, in 1678, 
| en commoner of adhs. College. 


5 IT s * 
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His leſt the: 58 . 8. degree, 
nente ſtodies at London and at 
home; that he ſtudied, in whatever place, as 
apparent from the effect; for he became, in 
Mr. Dryden's opinion, rhe beſt critick in the 
nation. 


He was not, however, merely a critick or 

a ſcholar, but a man of faſhion, and, as 
Dennis gem arks, oſtentatiouſly ſplendid in , 
T his 8 
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his dreſs.” He was likewiſe a member of 
parliament and a courtier, kflight of the ſhire 
for his native county 1 in ſeveral parliaments; 
in another the repreſentative of ichmond i in 
Vorkſhire; and gentlemau of the horſe to 
Queen _ under the duke of S Somerſet. 


Some of his verſes ſhew him to tes been 
a zealous friend to the Revolution ; 3 but his 
political ardour did not abate his reverence or 
kindnefs for Dryden, to whom he gave "2 
Differtation on Virgil's Paſtorals, in which, 
however ſtudied, he diſcovers ſome i ignorance 
. of the laws of French verſification. © © 


In 150 55 he 500 to correſpond with 
Mr. Pope, in whom he diſcovered very early 
the power of poetry. Their letters are writ- 
ten upon the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, 
and thoſe paſtorals which Pope was then pre- 
paring to publiſh, 


M 19 
7 1% . 


The kindnefles which are firſt experien 
are ſeldom forgotten. Pope always retained 
a grateful memory of Walſh's notice, and 
mentioned him in one of his latter pieces 
among thoſe that bad encouraged his Juvenile 
Kudies. j 


—Granville 
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delt - ranville,the politec 
eee e, er 


his Ell ay on Criticiſm he had given bien 


more wh hey praiſe : : and, in the opinion of 
his learned commentator, acrificed a little of 


100 


his ä to his gratitude. 


The time of bis death! I have not learned, 
It muſt have happened between 1707, when 
he wrote to Pope, and 711, when Pope 
praiſed him 1 in his Eſlay. "Ty eepitaph makes 
him forty-ſix years old: . 5 Vood's pp 
be right, he died! in 1709. 
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He ; is known more by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done 18 Writ» 
ten by himſelf. | 
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His works a are not numer us. In p roſe. he j 
wrote Eugenia, a Defence. 0 Wor omen ; | Which 
Dryden honoured with a Preface. 83 


Efkalpiu, or the Hopitat oe. Po lr, bub. ' 
liſhed after his Ws | 
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A colleftion 1 Letters and Poems, 8 Ambre 
and F was publiſhed i in the volumes 
C= called 


occaſional pieces, 


Jolla preface upon ä Compoſitioh 


happily turned, and in all his writings there 


= 
* 


8 
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called Dryden's Miſcellany, and ſome oth 


To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very 
and Amorous Poetry. 


In | his Gelden Age reflored, there wal 
ſomething of humour, while the facts wer 
recent ; but it now ſtrikes no longer. In hit 
imitation of Horace, the firſt ſtanzas ane 


are pleaſing paſſages. He has however mort 
elegance than vigour, and ſeldom riſes highet 
than to be pretty. 


. ExR or Vol. I. i | 
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